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Art. L—SCOTTISH ART AND ARTISTS. 


N one of his latest public addresses, the late Prince Consort, 
speaking of the future of Scottish art, said that ‘the 
history, traditions, and literature of Scotland, combined with its 
scenery and the characteristics of its people, were likely to lead 
to the evolving of a Scottish school of art distinct from those of 
England, France,and Germany.’ Nearly a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since these words were uttered, and it will be the 
purpose of this paper to inquire into the bases upon which this 
prophecy was founded, to ascertain to what extent it has been 
fulfilled, to give some brief details concerning the works of the 
more eminent living Scottish painters, and to apprehend the sig- 
nificance and drift of individual characteristics and general 
tendencies. 

In (or about) 1887* will be consummated a period of three hun- 
dred years since the birth of the famous portrait-painter, long ago 
styled by Horace Walpole the ‘Scottish Vandyck.’ If in this long 
period there are dreary gaps wherein shine no beacon-lights of art, 
it must be remembered that this is to be accounted for either by the 





* From researches lately made by Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson among the 
Sasines of the Aberdeen Record office it appears that George Jamesone 
was not his father’s eldest son, and that the date of his birth must therefore 
be set down as after 1587. 
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irresistible influences of political and national events, or by the 
intensity of the religious bias of the people at large. George 
Jamesone was not born out of his due time, and it was on account 
of no inherent artistic incapacity that from his day onward for 
several generations there were few in Scotland who added 
honour to the early advances of Scottish art. 

While full justice has on the whole been rendered to Jamesone 
as an artist, it is doubtful if sufficient stress has been laid on the 
immense value his work was to those artistic countrymen of his 
who followed in his footsteps. Many men are greater in the in- 
fluence they exercise than in any direct accomplishment of their 
own: in our own day we have examples in the sphere of 
religion, in men like Maurice and Robertson of Brighton, in 
the sphere of letters, in a writer like Sainte-Beuve, in the sphere 
of art, in a teacher like Robert Scott Lauder, in a painter 
like Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A man of this order was 
George Jamesone of Aberdeen, the pupil of Rubens, the friend 
and fellow-student of Vandyck, despite, on the part of the latter, 
a juniority of ten years. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century Scotland was ex- 
periencing troublous times. Art accordingly languished: or, to 
be more correct, art had not yet arisen as a national product, 
there existing no appreciation thereof save among a very few, 
and those representative of only a small section of the aristocratic 
class. It is a fallacy, a fallacy that has met with strange fre- 
quency of assertion, that art makes civilisation. In no country 
do we perceive any basis for this assumption; and certainly not 
in the Scotland of the days preceding.the Reformation. Civilisa- 
tion makes art: of civilisation the latter is the fruit, and by the 
quality of this fruit far more can be ascertained of the true spirit 
of the times that have seen its birth than would seem possible to 
many historians. 

If the Reformation had not taken effect till fifty years later 
than was the case, there is no doubt that a school of Scottish art 
would have sprung into existence and would have been enabled 
to gain sufficient hold to withstand the long experimental test to 
which it would have been subjected. And this was not because 
the new wave of Protestantism at once overwhelmed the frail 
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bark that had just started on its venturesome voyage: on the 
contrary, it was not till the dawn of the seventeenth century 
that any real change came over the habits and thought of the 
people. The majority of the nation was Catholic long after the 
thunders of Knox had died away, and a still larger majority pre- 
served in their superstitious usages and common practices re- 
miniscences of a prolonged period wherein were strangely com- 
mingled heathen beliefs and Romish priestcraft. In the far- 
off city of Aberdeen, then as remote from the busy world 
as now-a-days is Lerwick, there was born in 1587 a boy 
who was destined to gain much honour for himself and 
country; for George Jamesone, if not a great painter, was 
at any rate an artist of remarkable merit and _ really 
deserving in his own country of the applause and wealth which 
he gained. Scottish art, more especially that of portraiture, owes 
a debt of gratitude to the good Aberdonian burgess, Andrew 
Jamesone, and to his wife Dame Marjorie, inasmuch as at a 
time when art simply did not exist north of the Tweed they had 
the courage to devote their son to a calling which, to most of the 
good folk by Donside and Deeside, must have seemed as foolish a 
thing to do as to apprentice the lad to a maker of verses or to a 
strolling player. The pages of Vasari repeat over and over again 
the tale of parental opposition to the promptings of artistic 
creativeness in their offspring, and still more frequent and em- 
phatic does this protest become in later and less simple times, 
and in the less aesthetically inclined and more practical lands of 
the north. Of course the good master-builder and his wife did 
not neglect apprenticing their son to some good trade, or risk the 
lad’s life, reputation, and worldly prospects without having some 
good grounds to base their hopes upon: for, as Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson has pointed out in a most interesting essay on the life 
and works of Jamesone, there had come even to far north Aberdeen 
rumours of the great fame and growing riches of a certain Peter 
Paul Rubens. To this art-grandee, then, the worthy master-builder 
determined that his young son should be sent, and the upshot of 
many considerations was that in due time the youthful Scottish 
artist reached the Antwerp studio of his famous contemporary 
and, later on, found himself painting by the side of an eager 
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boy-student, years younger than himself, but whom in after- 
time it was his glory to closely resemble at his best. 

But it was as George Jamesone’s art-career drew to an end 
that the fruits of the Reformation began to unfold themselves. 
The country was poor and the people impoverished, and the seed 
of an iron religious discipline took root everywhere, and began to 
sprout up with such vigour and in such a number of places that 
poor Art shrank back abashed, knowing that her time in. this land 
was not yet come. Protestantism in all its early intensity may 
have strengthened the character of the people, and still further 
determined the part this small northern country was to play in 
the civilization of the world, but its hard unjoyous creed, its in- 
flexible opposition to anything that howsoever remotely savoured 
of Popery, and its tendency or rather its fixed principle to dis- 
courage any devotion to the vanities of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, acted upon native art with much the same effect as would 
have a soaked sponge lying upon a fluff of swansdown. Little 
chance for art to float either idly or persistently over this strugg- 
ling land, when there was literally no joy in the visible heavens 
or upon the earth, when the glories of sea and land, the loveli- 
ness of flowers, the beauty of women, singing, dancing, merri- 
ment, were locked upon as things vain and illusory, if not actually 
accursed and veritable wiles of the author of allevil. There was 
time for Jamesone to flourish, but not for successors to take his 
place: out of a barren waste could come no fruit. But if the 
wave of the Reformation had reached Scotland half. a century 
later than it did, there would have been time for the good seed to 
take root. It is certain that periods of great national emotion 
are not those in which art best flourishes. A Michael Angelo 
may continue his work while the enemy is without the city gates, 
but there are not many Michael Angelos. The people of 
Scotland slowly but surely embraced the new doctrines, gave 
themselves up to the emotion of fanaticism, became fervently ab- 
sorbed in a Calvinistic mind, and inevitably grew narrower and 
more bigoted as the grea. wave began slowly to recede, leaving 
behind a genuine religion indeed, but fettered with useless res- 
trictions, and an appalling dearth of all that from a strictly 
worldly point of view makes life more full of grace and beauty. 
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The home life of the Scottish middle classes‘in the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century.must have been devoid 
of the xsthetic element to a degree unsurpassed by that of a 
similar section in any other nation of western Europe. 

The union of the two kingdoms had also a paralysing effect on 
the smaller of the two. Scotchmen had long realised that wealth 
was to be acquired in other lands, and certainly no country has 
ever sent forth more soldiers of fortune, but now the conviction 
was also entertained that talent, whether of the pen or the brush, 
would have no chance unless exercised in that greedy southern 
metropolis that had begun to attract unto itself all that was best 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Already that 
great evil of Centralisation had begun to fatally influence all the 
more ambitious spirits of the new United Kingdom, an evil that 
exists to this day. _ 

Another reason for the slow uprising of Scottish art was the 
isolation of the country. Scotland has always dwelt apart from the 
nations of Europe: she has neither interfered with others nor been 
interfered with by them. As M. Waddington recently remarked in 
the course of an eloquent speech, France, which has at some time 
or other attacked every country in Europe, never was at war with 
Scotland; yet with the exception of Italy and the Rhine Pro- 
vinces there were no countries which were in closer relation to 
that turbulent and restless land than the small northern country 
which had expended so much of the life-blood of her best and 
noblest under the banner of the Fleur-de-lys. With Holland 
and France Scotland transacted all her commercial affairs, but 
so great was her isolation from the chief European theatres of 
change and war and progress that nothing or next to nothing re- 
lating to art ever reached her from oversea. For centuries past 
she had been at war with or inimical to or jealous of England, 
and even for long after the Union the esthetic influences from 
the south, not very potent at best, produced very little effect. 
But it is certainly strange that France, with whom the Scots 
were ever in sympathy, was able to do so little for her northern 
friend otherwise than giving her a number of useful words, and 
an incalculable amount of sound claret. 

The independence of the people—always the most distinctive 
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characteristic of the national temperament—had doubtless also its 
effect in preventing any mere following of English customs and 
fashions: and it is to be remarked that when any eighteenth cen- 
tury writers refer to Jamesone it is as to a genius as thoroughly 
Scottish in his art as in his life. 

Later on there came the influence of literature, and by litera- 
ture in this instance is practically meant Scott. Edinburgh had 
become a great centre ; had won back those of her children who 
had wandered southward ; had successfully established herself as 
a rival to London itself. Philosophers, historians, essayists, 
scientists, poets, novelists, gladly made their home in the north- 
ern metropolis, and among them were to be found painters and 
sculptors whose reputation was not bounded by the shallow waters 
of the historic Tweed, or even by the then (so to speak) far 
greater width of the Channel. Art had placed her foot firmly on 
the land, and henceforth there was no fear of her being driven 
out for want of sustenance and welcome. The first phase of 
Scottish art, Portraiture, had established itself, and the impulse 
it received from the new social conditions which came into exis- 
tence with the re-birth of Edinburgh’s greatness, was of such 
vital importance that it survived the inevitable period of re-action 
that succeeded, and to this day has not died out. In that ‘Gol- 
den Age’ there were so many worthies, whose life-likeness de- 
served perpetuation, that ample work was afforded to all the oil- 
painters, crayonists, and miniaturists who gloried in belonging to 
the profession upon which the genius of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn cast so bright and permanent a lustre. But it was reserved 
for Scott—a man who knew little about painting and cared, per- 
haps, less—to do more for the Scottish art of the future 
than fifty academies would then have done, even as 
to his native country he induced a great flood of pros- 
perity that even the great power of commerce would in itself 
have been unable to compass, and which a score of great martial 
victories would not have brought about. In his own sphere 
of literature he awoke into full music those chords of romance 
which had long lain waiting for the enfranchising hand of a 
master, but though the artistic bias of succeeding generations of 
painters was in some measure affected thereby, it was in another 
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and more important direction that his influence had such markedly 
beneficial results. The love of nature had always been a Scottish 
characteristic, and there is in our poetic literature no truer and 
sweeter notes of natural minstrelsy than those that have been 
sung by Scottish poets, from Barbour, Douglas, and King James 
down to the not less fervid writers of the present day. But no 
one before Scott had in prose and on a great scale delineated 
those striking features of Scottish scenery which all the world 
has since declared to be so well worthy of seeing: and it was the 
speech of this man that was the key that opened the door of 
landscape to all who, brush and palette in hand, might care to 
enter. What numbers entered in at this open door, what great 
results ensued, has not subsequent Scottish art effectively demon- 
strated ? 

Since the days of Jamesone, who in his youth had himself 
practised painting studies from nature before he started on that 
eventful experimental trip to Antwerp, landscape-art had feebly 
struggled on as best it could, first under the political and religious 
influences already detailed, and, later, under the ban of the pre- 
valent idea that only historic pictures had any claim to be 
considered productions of high art. But when Robert 
Gibb, who was among the first of Scottish landscape 
painters to approach nature as a conscientious student as well as 
a delineator of scenery, that is, who made studies on the spot be- 
fore attempting the pictorial representation of a landscape, and 
preferred having the open sky and the free air as the boundaries 
of his studio instead of narrow walls and artificial light, when 
Robert Gibb and Alexander Nasmyth and Thomson of Dudding- 
ston and Andrew Wilson had accomplished their life-work, there 
was no fear that it was in portraiture only their artistic country- 
men were to excel. Still, the scope of these true artists was 
limited, and in the case of the last-named was chiefly confined to 
an alien source of inspiration, for the soft and glowing colours of 
Italy more engaged Wilson’s brush than the sterner if not less 
paintable aspects of nature in his own country. John Williams, 
Patrick Nasmyth, and John Ewebank are other early landscapists 
whose works are deserving of praise for their conscientiousness, and 
what is stranger, their delicacy and beauty. Considerably later 
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(1819) was born another clever marine-painter (i.e., marine as dis- 
tinct from a sea-painter pure and simple), James Cassie—one of 
the small band of distinguished artists, including John Phillip and 
William Dyce, who have returned honour to the city that nurtured 
them, the northern city from which came the fatherof Scottish art. 
Among other landscape painters born about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were James Giles, David Roberts, David 
Octavius Hill, Charles Lees, and Horatio Macculloch. D. O. 
Hill and Macculloch were the two men whose works most strongly 
exemplified the influence of the new revival of interest in 
national landscape, and upon whom Scott’s writings had the most 
direct effect. Hitherto the only landscape art that had been at 
all generally appreciated was that which either slavishly imitated 
or was unmistakably based upon the style of Claude and Poussin, 
—as favourably and characteristically exemplified in the works 
of Patrick Gibson, one of the early members of the Society of 
Artists and of the Royal Scottish Academy. With an extra- 
vagance of praise, but with, at the same time, a certain basis, 
Horatio Macculloch has been called the Scottish Turner; but, 
while this artist, until quite lately the most popular northern 
landscapist, can in no way be compared with the greatest master 
in this branch of art the world has ever seen, it must be borne in 
mind that he was almost as instrumental in influencing ideal 
landscape-art in Scotland as Turner was in England. Even yet, 
though men superior to himself have come into the front rank, it 
is doubtful if Macculloch’s popularity has sufficiently waned to 
enable it to be gainsaid that he is still in public estimation the 
greatest deceased Scottish landscape painter: for himself, the 
writer has no doubt that if a consensus of opinion were to be 
taken from the nation at large, it would be found that the two 
most popular painters were respectively Sir David Wilkie, and 
Horatio Macculloch. 

By this time landscape, while it did not rival portraiture, had 
become so sufficiently germane to the artistic spirit of the people 
that we might well expect to find a constant advance, and, as a 
matter of fact, such an advance is distinctly and steadily traceable. 
It found its culminating period of refinement in the work of George 
Paul Chalmers, one of those few Scottish artists who, like John 
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Phillip and the late George Manson, had a supreme and restlessly 
experimental delight in colour per se. Chalmers did not meet with 
his tragic death till 1878, but meanwhile had arisen a new school, 
meanwhile had descended upon the younger generation of 
artists a new spirit which was to effect the establishment 
of a distinctly national school of landscape-art, one that would 
be able to stand alongside of the national school of portraiture. 

But after Scottish portrait art had made for itself a name, 
after the works of Jamesone, and Aikman of Carney, Allan 
Ramsay—the son of the famous author of ‘The Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ and the correspondent of Voltaire and Rousseau—Jacob 
More, and others, had met with due recognition, another branch 
of art, and one peculiarly suited to the genius of the people, had 
received its first real impetus in the works and in the enthusiastic 
influence of David Allan. This artist, born at Alloa in 1744, 
was the first who really devoted himself to a strictly national 
presentation of the customs of his countrymen, though unfor- 
tunately the stringent ideas prevailing in his time as to what was 
foolishly called ‘high’ and ‘low’ art prevented his really 
developing his natural bent until he was of an age when most 
men have made for themselves a groove out of which they are 
unwilling or find it difficult to pass. His appointment to the 
headmastership at the Trustees’ Drawing Academy—thattraining- 
place of so many now celebrated contemporary painters—was pro- 
ductive of great good, for in due time its most important result 
was to be made manifest in the productions of the ‘ raw, tall, pale, 
queer Scotchman,’ Sir David Wilkie. If it had not been for 
Allan’s artistic influence and teaching it is quite possible that 
Wilkie would at any rate have frittered away much valuable time, 
for John Graham, Allan’s successor in the mastership, though an 
artist of talent and good teaching faculty, was not the man to 
have dissuaded the young genius from the ‘pareesh o’ Cults’ 
to discard the pompous mythological style, then so much favoured, 
for such a ‘ vulgar’ misuse of talent as the painting of country 
fairs, blind fiddlers and penny weddings. 

With the marked success of David Wilkie arose naturally a 
great number of imitators and followers. For a time the new 
school was popular, but now works of the kind are no longer 
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so keenly appreciated: the picture-loving and picture-buying 
public coming to prefer subjects strictly domestic, or paintings 
of historical incident. Robert Scott Lauder—a man to whom 
some of the leading living Scottish artists owe a great deal, 
including Mr. Pettie and Mr. Orchardson,—may be taken as a 
representative painter of the most popular style of incident, his 
‘ Trial of Effie Deans’ being still one of the most familiar and 
most highly regarded works of this class. Of painters of the 
‘domestic,’ perhaps the most characteristically Scotch is Mr. John 
Burr, the present President of the Society of British artists. 
Portraiture, landscape, history, incident, and the domestic, all 
in due time found more or less accomplished exponents, and it 
was no mean roll that within a comparatively short period could 
show such good names as (omitting Jamesone) William Aikman, 
Allan Ramsay, Sir Henry Raeburn, the two Nasmyths, the Rev. 
John Thomson, the Wilsons, Ewebank, Macculloch, Andrew 
Geddes, David Allan, Sir David Wilkie, Thomas Duncan, J. 
Adam Houston, and Robert Scott Lauder. No student of Scot- 
tish art need be told how many worthy names have been 
omitted, but those mentioned are at least fairly representative. 
But as yet romance, notwithstanding theinfluence of Sir Walter 
Scott, had produced slight results. A painting like ‘Effie Deans’ 
cannot besaid tobe romantic though its motive layin aromance that 
had fascinated all who read it: the picture was admired either as 
a fine example of conscientious detail, or, and at the time more 
generally, as an illustration of a scene that almost every one had 
been thrilled by in the pages of the Fair Maid of Perth. The 
national character, much as it had lost in narrowness and gained 
in a wider sympathy, had little leaning towards pictorial 
romance. The national taste delighted most in portrait- 
ure, an art which it recognised to be at once beautiful and valu- 
able; then in homely subjects, painted as these were by Wilkie 
and the best artists of his school, everyday events just sufficiently 
permeated with something of imaginative glamour; and then in 
historical incident (because of the moral or useful information 
conveyed !); finally in landscape and seascape, though it was not 
till about the middle of the present century that the public 
appreciation gravitated more and more tewards this branch of 
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art, until (as is at present the case) it became far and away the 
most popular kind of painting. The time of M‘Taggart, Vallance, 
Waller Paton, Docharty, J. Henderson, G. P. Chalmers; of 
Peter Graham, MacWhirter, Colin Hunter, George Reid, Hamil- 
ton Maccallum, David Law, R. W. Macbeth, David Murray, 
and others, was yet to come. 

There was a mine of wealth waiting for those who cared to 
dig in the history of Scotland, in its legends, and ballads. Yet 
it must be borne in mind that these ballads, than which there are 
none finer, are not characterised by imagination or by the fine 
spirit of romance so much as by intense dramatic vigour, shrewd 
grasp of fact, strong faculty of vivid presentation. The most 
imaginative ballad founded on any event in the legendary or 
actual history of Scotland and the Border Land is a modern one 
written by an English poet of a highly imaginative and romantic 
genius—‘ The King’s Tragedy,’ by the late Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. It is not necessarily the most impressive, the most 
stirring of ballads: it is surpassed in action, dramatic force, in- 
tensity, by several that will at once occur to memory, 
but it is distinctly the most rarely imaginative. But 
in ‘Burd Helen,’ the ‘Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ ‘Sir Patrick 
Spens,’ and a host of others: in the histories of Malcolm 
Canmore, Macbeth, Alexander, Wallace, Bruce, and so forth, lay 
endless themes for the national romancist to take up and illume 
with a new and delightful glamour. But for the most part sub- 
jects of this kind have not been frequently taken in hand satis- 
factorily, that is to say, they have not, or only infrequently, 
been painted from the standpoint of romance. A dozen artists 
might select such a subject as King James’s fair Queen walking 
among her flowers in the morning sunshine, while, unknown to 
her, her royal lover looks amorously forth upon his ‘sweete 
flowre,’ but perhaps only one might permeate his work with the 
indefinable but unmistakable quality of Romance. It is in this 
quality that the Scottish artists are to this day deficient. 

The other great quality which is markedly absent from the 
Scottish school of painting is imagination—or, to avoid misunder- 
standing, ideality, the higher kind of imagination. This is the more 
surprising when we remember how intensely imaginative is the 
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Celtic genius and how strongly in some ways the Celtic influence 
has affected contemporary literature. There has, in fact, been 
only one really great imaginative Scottish painter, and he, with 
all his remarkable qualities of mind, was inferior to the much 
less accomplished but more spiritually imaginative southern 
mystic, William Blake. We speak, of course, of David Scott. 
Perhaps there has been no painter of eminence who, on the 
whole, has met with less recognition from his countrymen in 
general than the enthusiastic and bitterly-suffering designer of 
the ‘Monograms of Man,’ ‘Man and his Conscience,’ ‘ Death 
and Life-in-Death Gaming in the Phantom Ship.’ 

Less powerfully imaginative than David Scott, but with a far 
more potent romantic bias, Sir Noel Paton has been and still is 
the chief devotee of romance in art. His ‘Dowie Dens 0 
Yarrow,’ for instance, are permeated by this quality ia a remark- 
able degree. 

Lastly, there never has been, and there is at present no sign of 
there being inaugurated any school of religious art. Probably 
religious faith, religious ardour, is as keen in Scotland as it ever 
was, but for some reason this undeniable intensity of conviction 
has never had such results as even to the present day are 
being continuously exemplified under the influence of Roman 
Catholicism. Why Protestantism should not foster a school of 
religious art as well as, if, indeed, not more than, Catholicism, 
may at present be left to readers to think out for themselves or 
for others to explain. For, sincere as is the writer’s admiration 
of the true genius of Sir Noel Paton, he cannot recognise this 
artist’s later religious pictures as either the outcome of the times 
or as the first-fruits of a new departure in national art. These 
later works of the painter of ‘Oberon and Titania,’ ‘ The Fairy 
Raid, ‘Nicker the Soulless, may doubtless convey to many a 
plenitude of spiritual comfort, but the artist is not acting up to 
the bent of his genius when for them he deserts the realm of pure 
imagination, delicate fancy, and romance. 

Vigorous expression, truthfulness even at the expense of cru- 
dity, poetic feeling of an easily appreciable description, subdued 
colouration, realistic thoroughness in detail,—these are qualities 
much more akin to the majority of Scottish artists and much 
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more germane to the national taste, than harmonious intonation, 
rich colouring, grace, subtlety, breadth that is not afraid of appa- 
rent incompleteness. While colour is the dominant quality of 
the Venetian masters, grace of the Italian, intellectual intensity 
of the German, chiaroscuro of the Dutch and Flemish, breadth 
of the French, sombre depth of tone of the Spanish, that of the 
Scotch is vigorous earnestness. Many of our contemporary 
artists have benefitted greatly by awakening to the value of and 
being able to convey in their work that which the national art so 
strongly lacked in landscape—breadth: and this owing to the 
influence of the modern French school, and to the training in 
Parisian studios which many of the younger Scottish artists 
wisely set themselves to undergo.* Colour has never been ardently 
pursued, probably in Scotland never will be, that is, colour that 
is splendid, magnificent, richly glowing: and this, notwithstand- 
ing the brilliant exuberance in which John Phillip delighted, the 
dreamy experimentalism of Chalmers, the rich combinations of 
which poor Manson dreamt, the luscious glow so much affected by 
Mr. Herdman. But colour in a more modified sense is nobly 
exemplified by more than one living Scottish painter, notably 
Mr. Orchardson, who, despite the frequent exaggeration of his 
yellows, is a master in colouration. But of him and his contem- 
poraries it is now time to say a few words before summarising the 
characteristics of Scottish art as it new is, and pointing out its 
tendencies. 





* There is, however, a danger of this Parisian training being indulged in 
to too great an extent. At some of the most recent exhibitions—at that, 
for instance, held during the first months of the present year in the 
Galleries of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts—it is not encouraging 
to find so many of our younger artists deserting really good centres of art 
instruction merely for the ateliers of inferior Parisian painters, copying 
the affectations, even the positive faults, of French artists of third rank, 
but seldom attaining the firm handling and brilliant finish, as a rule 
characteristic of the latter. But as a broad principle, it is indubitable that 
the influence of the really high class French painters is calculated to prove 
most beneficial, and that there is finer training in technique to be had in 
Paris than elsewhere. It depends for the most part on the student himself : 
there is a magnetism in art which draws the aspirant this way or that 
according to that which is in him. 
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To refer only to living artists it is necessary to pass over with 
little more than mere mention certain names more or less illustri- 
ous in Scottish art, men who have passed away from our midst 
within a decade or two, and some of whom have died quite 
recently. In 1864 died the accomplished Aberdonian, William 
Dyce, R.A., the prominent characteristics of whose work are what 
may be somewhat paradoxically called tender severity and reserved 
grace, and some of whose religious paintings are worthy of great 
praise, though they are not in any sense such as could constitute 
the nucleus of a school of national religious art: Dyce had, in- 
deed, greater similarity to the latest French classicists than to 
any of his countrymen. Horatio Macculloch, a man far more 
widely known in Scotland, died three years later, after receiving 
great popular successes, and influencing, more than any of his 
contemporaries, the rising school of Scottish landscape; and of 
his work it may best be said that while in his own land, unlike 
the ‘prophet’ in general, he has met with too much honour, in Eng- 
land he has never been done full justice to. His work has suf- 
fered much on account of certain technical fundamentals which 
need not here be specified, and artistically he too often succumbed 
to mere picturesqueness, a fault to which his later fellow land- 
scapists are still peculiarly liable. In the same year passed away 
John Phillip, the most brilliant colourist that Scotland has pro- 
duced: but fine as much of Phillip’s work is, especially in such a 
picture as ‘ La Gloria,’ there is often perceptible a certain coarse- 
ness, a want of insight into the innermost mysteries and delights 
of colour in relation. He too often is superficial. Yet at his 
best that he was an artist of remarkable power, with an 
exceptionally developed colour faculty is undeniable. Two 
years subsequent to the death of Macculloch and Phillip 
there passed away from the artistic and social circles of Edin- 
burgh a painter who has already been referred to as exercising 
while at the head of the Trustees’ Academy, a markedly benefi- 
cial influence on some of the chief Scottish painters now living— 
Robert Scott Lauder, born in the third year of the century, and 
animated from his youth to his last days with an unselfish en- 
thusiasm for his profession. Fifteen years ago, after a long and 


valuable life, died David Octavius Hill, a landscape painter, pos- 
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sessed of true poetic feeling, though perhaps more likely to be 
held in remembrance by posterity on account of his great picture 
in the hall of the Free Presbytery in Edinburgh, ‘The 
Disruption of the Scottish Church,’ containing the portraits of 
close upon five hundred clergymen. This artist has never re- 
ceived such full recognition of his great services to the 
cause of art in Scotland as these deserved. Six years 
later the Academy lost its President in the person of Sir George 
Harvey, a painter thoroughly typical of the school to which he 
belonged, earnest, conscientiously realistic, but too ‘finicky’; 
best known in Scotland by his admirably skilful ‘Curlers,’ of 
which a great number of engravings have been circulated. G. 
Paul Chalmers, best represented by his ‘End of the Harvest,’ 
has already been referred to, and many will still call to remem- 
brance his tragic death by violence in the streets of Edinburgh. 
In George Manson, who died in 1876, there passed away an ar- 
tist who might have become the leading landscape painter of his 
country: full of promise, his delicate constitution and highly 
strung nature proved unable to bear the stress of life, and his 
work ended at the early age of twenty-six. In 1882 Sir Daniel 
Macnee, who had succeeded Sir George Harvey in the President- 
ship, closed a long and prosperous career: a portrait-painter who 
from the first exhibited marked grip of character, but who had . 
little refinement, and whose later work exhibits considerable de- 
terioration. In 1883 died an artist not widely known, but J. 
Adam Houston by no means lacked material recognition of his 
work, characterised as it is by delicacy, gracious colouration, 
and reserve: indeed it was reserve that was too marked a char- 
acteristic of Houston’s talent. 

There are two living painters whom it would be ungracious 
not to mention, though their life-work cannot now be materially 
added to. One of these is Mr. Gourlay Steell, R.S.A., an artist 
of deserved popularity. The other is Mr. William Bell Scott, 
the brother of Scotland’s most imaginative painter, and oue of 
the most diversely gifted men of his time. Painter, etcher, poet, 
art-writer, art-critic, art-instructor, Mr. W. B. Scott occupies a 
unique position. All his work, in literature as in art, is charac- 
terised by decision of expression, mental subtlety, intellectual 
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emotion. One of our oldest artists and writers, he is fortunate 
in possessing the esteem and personal regard of a host of his 
younger confréres in both professions. 

Even in giving the briefest account of some of the more emi- 
nent Scottish artists who have been born within the last sixty- 
five years, and who are still as productive as ever, many names, 
otherwise calling for mention, must needs be omitted. The 
writer has before him a manuscript chronological list which he 
has compiled, containing particulars concerning about two hun- 
dred Scottish artists, and, glancing down the columns, he realises 
how much available matter he must curtail even to give shortest 
record of a very few. 

The twenties open with the birth of an artist who with his 
younger brother constitute two of the most thoroughly national 
painters which Scotland has produced since Wilkie. John Faed 
was born in Kirkcudbrightshire, and early began serious artistic 
work, at first finding employment in what was at that time the 
most easily obtained, and, in the case of young artists, the most 
remunerative kind of work, miniature painting. In 1841, he 
settled in Edinburgh, and within a short period had the good for- 
tune to be elected an Associate of the R.S.A., an honour that 
was amplified a few years later, when in 1851 he was made full 
member. All Mr. John Faed’s finest work has been based upon 
Scottish history or peasant life, and perhaps the best representa- 
tive compositions to select are ‘ Catherine Seton,’ ‘The Morning 
before Flodden,’ ‘ Old Mare Maggie,’ and ‘ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,’ the last named the production which met with, and 
deservedly, the widest popularity. This artist is not so note- 
worthy in composition as in a quality of manly refinement ; a bet- 
ter colourist than his brother, he is as an artist more unequal, but 
has the same sterling thoroughness in whatever he sets his hand 
to do, a typical Scotchman in this as in other things. 

Thomas Faed, R.A., the junior of his brother by six years, may 
more fitly than any other Scottish painter be called the Burns of 
Art. Trained by his brother and Sir William Allan, he was well 
equipped for the artistic struggle when in 1852 he left Edinburgh, 
a strong feeling of independence urging him to make his own way 
without benefitting by the influenceof his brother’s growing reputa- 
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tion, John having just been elected an Associate. Three years later 
he made an unmistakable hit with his ‘ Mitherless Bairn,’ the first 
of a long series of pictures for the most part dealing with homely 
rural life. Among some of his best compositions may be men- 
tioned ‘Coming Events cast their Shadows Before’ (1860), 
‘From Dawn to Sunset,’ and ‘ Baith Faither and Mither’ (1861), 
‘The Last of the Clan’ (1865), and ‘A Wee Bit Fractious’ 
(1871). Mr. Thomas Faed’s strong point is feeling: itis genu- 
ine feeling that animates his work throughout, but the pathos is 
of the very manifest kind. A wide distance intervenes between 
the pathetic vision of the Scottish artist and that of such men as 
Millet and Jules Breton: far less intense than that of the painter 
of ‘The Angelus,’ it is also less solemn and less reposeful than 
that of ‘ The Gleaners’ or ‘The Weed-Gatherers.’ In a word, Mr. 
Faed has poetic, but not deeply poetic emotion, sentimentalism 
without reverie, homely truthfulness with only superficial insight. 
In no sense of the word is his work great; but it is pleasing, 
genuine, and calculated to quickly attract the interest of the 
_ general public. As a colourist he is not entitled to take any high 
rank, though by this is not meant to be conveyed that his painting 
does not attain to, perhaps even exceed, a fair average standard. 
In 1821 was born at Dunfermline the artist who holds the 
highest place in contemporary public opinion in Scotland. Since 
the time when, only twenty-four years old, Sir Noel Paton gained 
from the Commissioners’ of Decoration of Westminster 
Hall the prize of £200 for his cartoon, ‘The Spirit of 
Religion,’ and two years later one of £300 for his now well- 
known ‘ Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania,’ his career has 
been one long success. The Scottish Academy purchased his 
‘ Quarrel of Oberon and Titania’ (1849) at the price of £700, 
and placed it in the National Gallery in Edinburgh; in 1862 
Her Majesty purchased his ‘Home from the Crimea,’ and five 
years later he was appointed Queen’s Limner for Scotland, 
receiving at the same time the honour of knighthood. Poetic 
allegory is the vein of art that seems most natural to Sir Noel 
Paton. Imagination of a refined and ideal nature he has, and a 
marvellously rich and delicate fancy. His best period is un- 
doubtedly comprised between 1845 and 1870. _ His ‘ Nicker the 
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Soulless,’ a small picture, seems to us the work that manifests 
the deepest poetic insight; and ‘The Fairy Raid’ no one but 
himself could have painted, full of charm, grace, poetry, elfish 
humour, eXquisite manipulation of details, as it is. ‘The Bluidy 
Tryste, ‘In Memoriam’ (perhaps the painter's chief work 
in point of technique), “The Good Shepherd,’ and others, deserve 
all the popularity they have gained. Among his allegorical 
works may be mentioned the familiar ‘Pursuit of Pleasure,’ 
‘Faith and Reason,’ ‘The Man with the Muck Rake.’ Work 
such as ‘ Lux in Tenebris’ appeals more by its sentiment than 
its art, and is not that by which he will be remembered, or by 
which a sympathetic writer would wish to have him represented. 
Sir Noel Paton is also a sculptor ; indeed, it is not unlikely that 
nature had destined him for such pre-eminently: even in his 
pictures he is sculpturesque, in the decision of his lines and his 
faultless contours. An honour to the profession to which he has 
so faithfully devoted himself, the great number who admire his 
refined and poetic genius hope that he will yet achieve still 
further artistic as well as merely popular success, but this he can 
only do by discarding a vein of composition in which he has 
already quite sufficiently worked. 

Only less widely known than Sir Noel are his brother and sis- 
ter, Waller H. Paton and Mrs. D. O. Hill the sculptor. The 
latter, a woman of distinctive genius, has never had full scope for 
her abilities, and it is all the more surprising that she has been 
able to attain such great success as is symbolised by her statue of 
Dr. Livingstone in Prince’s Gardens, and of Robert ‘Burns at 
Dumfries. The former is said to be the first work of its kind 
executed by a woman which has been erected in any public place 
in Great Britain. Mr. Waller Paton ranks among the foremost 
landscape painters of the poetic school: no Scottish artist has 
ever interpreted nature with greater tenderness, delicacy, and 
sympathy. His Arran evening pieces are too widely known and 
too equable to call for any specification. 

The Macbeths are such another family as the Patons. Mr. 
Norman Macbeth, R.S.A., a townsman of Jamesone, Dyce, and 
John Phillip, is one of the most thorough of contemporary portrait 
painters, two of his best pictures being portraits of Dr. Guthrie and 
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Sir John Steell, R.S.A. R.W. Macbeth, his eldest son, was born 
in Glasgow in 1848, and is now one of the most popular of the 
influential band of Scottish painters who reside in London. 
Power, vigour, grasp, characterise Mr. Macbeth’s work both in 
oil and water-colour, and though the subjects are English, the 
school of modern Scottish landscape is well exemplified by such 
pictures as ‘ Potato Harvest in the Fens’ and ‘ Sedge Cutting.’ 
Mr. James Macbeth is also a capable artist, his best work being 
. that which deals with Highland landscape, ¢.g., ‘Gareloch on 
the Clyde’ and ‘The Moor at Whistlefield.”’ Belonging to the 
same period are two well-known and highly accomplished painters, 
Mr. J. R. Reid (1821) and the late Sam. Bough (1822); Mr. 
Reid exhibiting very markedly the influence of the later French 
landscape and figure school, and showing a tendency to over 
accentuate the tone of sombreness which he has introduced again 
and again so effectually—and perhaps his own influence upon 
his younger confréres has in this direction only been salutary 
within certain limits. Breadth, dash, vigour, are the characteris- 
tics of Mr. Sam. Bough’s work—landscape and seascape painting 
of the kind that has made this branch of Scottish art so influen- 
tial and so widely popular. His ‘St. Monans,’ ‘ Ben Nevis,’ 
‘Sunset on the Sea,’ ‘The Baggage Waggon,’ ‘Haymaking,’ ‘Cross- 
ing the Sands,’ all painted impetuously but thoroughly, and 
with great breadth of handling, are fine representative works. 

A year younger than Bough is Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas, the 
present President of the Royal Scottish Academy, an artist ani- 
mated from the first by a poetic imagination, and whose composi- 
tions are invariably painted sympathetically. Much more widely 
popular, indeed in England one of the most popular of artists, 
is Mr. Erskine Nicol (1825), who has devoted himself with rare 
success to the delineation of the home-life and character of the 
Irish peasantry. Humour, pathos, great insight into character, 
accompanied with a strong sense of harmonious colouration and 
thoroughly skilful draughtsmanship, render Mr. Erskine Nicol’s 
work invariably deserving of high praise. ‘ A Deputation to the 
Member’ and ‘Paying the Rent’ are compositions of quite 
exceptional merit. 

At the end of the ‘ twenties’ was born Mr. Robert Herdman, 
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R.S.A., who has mainly devoted himself to the romance of 
national history or to somewhat sentimental studies of the 
‘Reverie’ type. His colouration, frequently vigorous and 
harmonious, is often too softly glowing—tvo luscious. 

In the decade from 1830 to 1840 were born many eminent 
painters, notably, Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Pettie, and the 
landscapists Docharty, M‘Taggart, David Law, G. P. Chalmers, 
Peter Graham, and J. MacWhirter. Both Docharty’s (who 
died in 1878) and Mr. M‘Taggart’s works evince marked talent, 
but they have not the strength or breadth so characteristic of 
certain others of their confréres. Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. 
MacWhirter are generally admiited to stand in the front rank of 
living British landscape painters; both manifest insight, grasp of 
subject, breadth of treatment, powerful colouration, unconven- 
tional realism, and there are certainly few living artists whose 
knowledge of nature can equal that of Mr. MacWhirter. At 
the same time, both are unequal, and both sometimes turn out 
works open to the charge of being ‘pot-boilers’ A recent work by 
Mr. MacWhirter, ‘ St. Kilda,’ is an example to the point. It is 
noticeable that the chief Scottish landscape painters combine, 
to a far greater extent than the majority of English painters, a 
faculty for figure and portraiture with their own specialty. Mr. 
Juhn Pettie, R.A., is an artist of very diverse gifts, and is 
certainly much more unequal thar the two just named. Painter 
of portraits and figure-subjects (mostly selected from byegone 
days), Mr. Pettie has also considerable faculty for landscape, 
but there is seldom to be found in his always interesting and 
often exceedingly fine productions, such imaginative insight as is 
manifested in a small oil-sketch in the late exhibition at the 
Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours in Piccadilly, entitled ‘The 
Twa Corbies,’ and illustrative of that weird old ballad. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., is certainly one of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary British artists. His most marked 
characteristic seems to be reserve, and this in a double sense ; 
reserved strength of expression, and reserve in the sense that he 
will not be hurried into turning out inefficient work. He is the 
chief master of tone among living British artisis; and his com- 
position, against which so much has been urged—mainly on 
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account of the wide unoccupied spaces we so frequently find in 
such pictures as ‘The Social Eddy, a ‘fault’ abhorred of the 
conventionalist—is harmoniously and carefully considered. His 
‘ Bellerophon’ is a masterpiece, and it would be difficult to name 
any British artist who could surpass Mr. Orchardson in that walk 
he has pre-eminently made his own, and wherein he is best 
represented by the work named above, ‘The Social Eddy,’ ‘The 
Duke’s Ante-Chamber,’ ‘ The Queen of the Swords,’ ‘ Voltaire,’ 
‘Un Mariage de Convénance,’ and ‘Her First Dance. In a 
critical notice of the last-named—the latest picture that has left 
Mr. Orchardson’s easel—an accomplished critic, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, has felicitously remarked of its painter, that ‘that by 
’ which he will live is his slowly-acquired power of easy and 
familiar revelry with the charms of pure colour.’ 

Early in the ‘ forties’ were born Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A, 
Mr. Hamilton MacCallum, and Mr. George Reid, R.S.A. Mr, 
Hunter is the leading exemplar of that true ‘Impressionism’ 
which has run to seed in so many quarters: breadth, subtlety in 
dash and vigour, brilliant truthfulness with great freedom of 
handling, characterise the work of this artist, one of the most 
eminent landscape painters living. Mr. MacCallum has lived 
among the scenes he paints so well, and his work has a charm, a. 
lucidity, a brightness all its own. He is the most joyous of Scottish 
painters. Much more sombre in tone, but equally, if not even 
more powerful, is the work of George Reid, another Aberdonian. 
This eminent painter has raised himself to the front rank of 
contemporary portrait and landscape artists. Mr. David Murray, 
A.R.S.A., is worthy to be a member of this band, and has 
achieved commensurate success. 

In conclusion, we may add that it seems to us the great bane of 
average contemporary Scottish Art is a false sentiment of 
picturesqueness. Tv be picturesque, to be merely picturesque, is 
the only ideal many seem to have, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that from such a basis no great national school of painting 
can arise. If our artists will not only faithfully represent 
what they see and wish to transcribe, but will do so without 
an unnecessary and inharmonious elaboration, a faise striving 
after what is an entirely artificial picturesqueness, so much the 
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better for them and their art. Another frequent misunderstand- 
ing is to mistake sentiment for emotion, the sheen of fancy for 
the glamour of imagination, artistic apprehension for poetic 
insight. It is not the subject that is poetical, it is the vision by 
which it is perceived, the manner in which it is rendered. It is 
the difference between photography and art. ‘What is truth’ 
is a question not only most difficult to reply to satisfactorily, but 
which the writer has no idea of here propounding. Yet it would 
be well for a large number of contemporary artists if they would 
bear in mind the fact that a thing may be, so to speak, 
only sentimentally true and not really so,—for example, 
to take two well-known military pictures, Mrs. Butler’s 
‘Roll Call’ and R. C. Woodville’s ‘Retreat from Maiwand,’ 
the first is only sentimentally true, the second is actual verity, 
while even more thoroughly artistic. Scottish painters 
are, speaking broadly, more efficient in chiaroscuro than 
English, but herein too they manifest a tendency either towards 
exaggeration or thinness. As yet there has arisen no idyllic 
school in Scotland,—though George Manson promised as much in 
this direction as the late Cecil Lawson did for English landscape- 
art,—no school or any individual artist who may be compared 
with George Mason or Frederick Walker. Mr. R. W. Macbeth 
is perhaps the most idyllic of living Scotch painters; but he will 
not found a school—he has been too strongly influenced by 
others to strongly irradiate influence again. 

There is, indeed, sore lack even in Scotland, though not s> 
noticeably as in England, of some common artistic credo. Aim- 
lessness, indifference, perplexity, are not the best sentiments to 
animate the just rising generation. Is it a time of change—of 
advance? or are we entering on a period of disintegration and 
slow decay? It is for those young men who are now students or 
who have just left studenthood to decide, but no one can yet feel 
assured as to what their decision will be. ‘ C’est & ce lendemain,’ 
says Sainte-Beuve—‘Crest & ce lendemain sévere que tout artstei 
sérieux doit songer, 
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ArT. II.—THE AMERICAN LOYALISTS. 


1, Stedman’s History of the American War. 


2. Address to the Historical Society of New Brunswick, 28th 
August, 1883. General de Peyster, U.S.A. 


3. Memoir of Brig. Gen. Sir John Johnson, Bart. General de 
Peyster, U.S.A, 


4, The Affair at King’s Mountain, 1780. General de Peyster, 
U.S.A. 


5. King’s Mountain and its Heroes, Lyman C. Draper. Cincin- 
nati, 1881, 


PECULIAR interest always attaches to the fortunes of 

those who fought gailantly in a struggle they did not 
provoke, and the misfortunes of loyalty on the losing side, in a 
special degree, secure our sympathy. Viztriz Causa diis 
placuit, sed victa Catoni, was the haughty judgment of the 
unconquerable Roman, and the votaries of a religion which 
tells us that ‘ offences must come,’ and that man is fallen, may 
often, without irreverence, feel inclined to re-echo his sentiment, 
when confronted with the crude philosophy that proclaims 
vox populi vox det. In every great convulsion there are those 
whose action is decided by considerations of personal duty, 
more restricted than the arguments which sway senates, or the 
profound reflections which historians make after the event. 
The one step which honour and obligation demand must be 
taken is clear, and they confuse not their consciences with 
speculations on the distant scene. Alas! it is too often on such 
that the chief burden falls of defraying the reckoning for the 
mistakes of monarchs and the madness of multitudes. And 
too often to exile, confiscation, and the scaffold, there is added 
the more enduring penalty of misconstruction and misrepresen- 
tation. All the more grateful then is the task of answering to 
the call which bids us lift for a moment the curtain that 
shrouds their cause and sufferings. Even the mocking muse 
of Butler has something Olympian in her strain, when she 
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turns from the ‘chief of domestic knights and errant,’ from 
the ‘ politician with more heads than a beast in vision, and from 
the ‘ haberdashers of smallwares in politics and State affairs’ 
to sing of those in whom, 


‘ Although outnumbered, overthrown, 
And by the fate of war run down, 
Their duty never was defeated, 
Nor from their faith and oaths retreated ; 
For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.’ 


During last century Great Britain was involved in two civil 
contests, which ended in the complete triumph of one party, 
and the unavoidable ruin of many individuals who had 
adhered to the other. But here the parallel between the 
Jacobite insurrections and the struggle which ended in the 
independence of the United States ceases, for after the lapse 
of a few decades the Jacobites were judged with a leniency, 
which has scarcely yet been extended to those who in America 
adhered to the Crown and the connection with the mother 
country. Many reasons might be suggested to account tor 
what at first appears strange, for the American Tories would 
seem to have merited more allowance being made for them 
than the Jacobites. The Jacobites raised the strife; the others 
took their side when it had begun; the Jacobites had been 
recalcitrant and sullen under an established Government; the 
Loyalists had grown up with their neighbours under a 
supremacy hitherto unquestioned; they suffered for not moving 
with the times. But the strife had been more envenomed. 
In Scotland the insurgents had been led by gentlemen of 
high name and lofty character ; a father on one side and a son 
on the other were strong incentives to discourage rapine ; and 
both parties had every reason to destroy each other in as con- 
servative a spirit as possible. Even the desolations of the 
Highland glens by the rude soldiery of Cumberland exacted a 
terrible revenge not so much for the sufferings of the Lowlands 


as the terror of the capital and the perturbation of the court, 
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In America it was very different. The backwoodsmen from 
beyond the Alleghanies, and the settlers of the Mohawk, were 
less amenable to discipline than even the clansmen of Badenoch 
and Lochaber, or a feudal following from the uplands of 
Aberdeenshire. Families were divided, but brother shot down 
brother, the nearness of the ties that were severed, only 
intensified the savagery of the strife, and the long and bitter 
struggle left in the minds of the actors an abiding animosity, 
In Scotland the conflict was waged with somewhat of the 
stately courtesy that marked the encounter of the French and 
English Guards at Fontenoy. In America the spirit was that 
fierce ardour that animated the fanatical levies of the Directory. 
But the real reason lies deeper yet. It was given to Washing- 
ton to make the old plantations of this country a great and 
mighty nation; nor should we wonder if the feelings of the 
father still animate the frame of the child. In Washington’s 
references to his countrymen who took the other side, there are 
expressions which surprise us, coming from so great and 
magnanimous a man. How deeply the passions which left 
their lines on him, must have affected others, and is it strange 
that a nation which but recently issued from the mould, full- 
cast, should show some traces of its cracks amid the carvings? 

Yet some might expect that those who make Liberty their 
watchword would be more tolerant of opposition, than . 
the maintainers of an established monarchy. It is not so: the 
Jacobites are forgiven more easily than the Jacobins forgive, 
and the emigrés of France are pursued by an animosity which 
spares the exiles of Scotland. The New England ‘Sons of 
Liberty’ are no exception to the rule that in revolutions 
Liberty is rarely justified of her children. 

Men’s ideas of past events are so governed by the colouring 
of what has followed, that we feel inclined, when we look 
more closely into the details of that great conflict, to echo the 
surprise of La Fayette, though not perhaps in the same 
terms, ‘When I was in Europe, I thought that here 
almost every man was a lever of liberty. You can 
conceive my astonishment when I saw that Torvism 


was as openly professed as Whiggism itself.’ Indeed, it 
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may be questioned whether the majority of the population 
was not favourable to the Crown. And as the struggle is pro- 
longed, the armies of the mother country seem to receive more 
support from local volunteers. How far this was owing to 
the superior enterprise of the later commanders, and how far 
accounted for by the prevailing temper of the localities in 
which they operated, are considerations of interest ; but there 
was another and more important reason. It is true, as 
Chatham declared, after Burgoyne’s disaster, that ‘a very con- 
siderable part of America was yet sound, the middle and 
southern provinces, but the activity of many Loyalists across 
the Atlantic was doubtless also determined by the distinction 
which swayed the mind of the veteran statesman. ‘The 
Americans, contending for their rights against arbitrary exac- 
tions, I love and admire, . . but contending for indepen- 
dency and total disconnection from England, I cannot wish 
them success.’ The disavowal of the supremacy of the Crown, 
the importation of French aid, distasteful even to some in arins 
against the King, would raise the loyal spirit of many who had 
viewed the Stamp Act with hostility, and resented the closing 
of the port of Boston. 

Even before the resort to arms, those whose feelings were 
with the old order had significant intimations of what awaited 
them in internecine strife. A system of terrorism was organ- 
ised in Boston, and those who supported the Government were 
tarred and feathered, a mode of Constitutional argument which 
Philadelphia had afterwards the honour of applying to the 
wife and daughter of a Loyalist captain. And there is a good 
deal of information as well as humour in the writer who de- 
scribes the mob ‘ crying Liberty and Property, which is their 
usual notice of their intention to plunder and pull down a 
house.’ In New York later on we find a method of treatment 
applied towards suspected Loyalists, which has been compared 
to the ostracism of the Greeks, but has a much closer resem- 
blance to the ‘ Boycotting’ of which Mr. Parnell was the 
apostle. Engagements were signed ‘renouncing all ties of 
business or friendship with them,’ and individuals found them- 
selves arbitrarily arrested and sent to distant places of confine- 
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ment, for an offence for which, Lord Stanhope truly remarked, 
‘the language of England scarcely affords a name, nor its his- 
tory a precedent: it is best expressed in the Frenchman’s 
phrase during their first revolutionary period, ‘Soupgonné & 
étre suspect. Now it has been nationalized among the varied 
associations which cluster round the classic name of Kilmain- 
ham. 

New England had commenced the contest, and was through- 
out most hostile to the Crown. Yet when the British troops 
evacuated Boston, 1000 Royalists were carried as fugitives in 
the royal fleet. ‘If they thought,’ wrote Washington, ‘the 
most abject submission would have procured them peace, they 
never would have stirred.’ At New York the forces of the 
Crown were welcomed as deliverers, and recruited by a 
militia enrolled in New York, Long Island, and the Jerseys, 
Kyphausen ‘ raised in 1779-80 six thousand good troops among 
the citizens of New York, and the historian Stedman, who 
acted as Commissary-General to Lord Cornwallis, and is one 
of the most reliable authorities on the American War, esti- 
mates that during the contest the British armies were swelled 
by from 25,000 to 30,000 Provincials. These troops were ori- 
ginally clothed in green, but as the war advanced they adopted 
the national scarlet. General Green had urged on Washing- 
ton the desirability of burning New York before evacuating it, 
as ‘two-thirds of the property of the city and suburbs belong 
to the Tories, and some expressions of John Jay show how 
the feeling of the country ran. ‘Had I been vested with 
absolute power in this State, | have often said, and still think, 
that I would last spring have desolated all Long Island, Staten 
Island, the city and county of New York, and all that part of 
the county of West Chester which lies below the mountains.’ 
When Cornwallis advanced into the Jerseys, ‘numbers daily 
flocked to the Royal army,’ while, on the other side, those who 
were gallantly sustaining an unfavourable campaign, found 
time to remark, ‘ Your noisy Sons of Liberty are, I find, the 
quietest in the field.’ When in their turn the Americans 
advanced, they found that in some districts almost every house 
had a red rag nailed on the door as the badge of Loyalty. After 
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Brandywine, Washington describes the country in which he was 
operating as ‘ almost to a man disaffected, and shortly before he 
had marched his army through the streets of Philadelphia to 
awe the disaffected in that city. It is at first sight surprising, 
but perhaps ought not to be, when we think of their ex- 
periences in New England, to read that the British troops were 
cordially welcomed by the Quakers, when Howe entered the 
city from which Congress had issued its decrees. When next 
year Clinton withdrew from it,3000 Loyalists accompanied him; 
yet in spite of this exodus, those who came in observed ‘ many 
gloomy countenances’ among ‘more joyful ones.’ Far to the 
north, also, Burgoyne had his force increased by hundreds of 
Royalists, and shortly before the action at Bennington, the 
commander of his advanced guard reported to him ‘ people 
are flocking in hourly, but want to be armed.’ 

When Cornwallis capitulated at Yorktown he had with him 
detachments from various regiments of Royalists, whom con- 
tinued service and hard fighting had converted into the best 
fighting material, and who compared with the raw militia re- 
cently embodied in the Carolinas, were practically regular 
troops. Among the soldiers at the same time under the stan- 
dards of Clinton at New York were 2140 Provincials, ‘It is 
curious, says General de Peyster, U.S.A, ‘to find how many 
Loyalist organisations had representatives in the return of Bri- 
tish prisoners surrendered by Cornwallis—British Legion, 241 
men; Queen’s Rangers, 320; North Carolina Volunteers, 142, 
&c., &c.,—total, 720 men. Even the New York (Loyal) Vol- 
unteers, who decided the battle proper, of Eutaw Springs, 
8th Sept., in South Carolina, had one captain, one ensign, and 
one private with Cornwallis; the Third New Jersey Loyal 
Volunteers, Virginia Loyal Volunteers, King’s Loyal American 
Regiment, General de Lacy’s Battalion of New York, North 
Carolina Independent Company, &c., were likewise represen- 
ted.’ The variety of regimental designation indicates the ex- 
tent of the sympathy which recruited these corps, and an inci- 
dent of the capitulation shows the bitterness of feeling which 
prevailed between Loyalist and Republican. Cornwallis pro- 
posed as one of the articles that none were ‘ to be punished on 
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account of having joined the British army, and the reply of 
Washington was, ‘ This article cannot be assented to, being al- 
together of civil resort.’ It was only under cover of another 
stipulation, and with the connivance of Washington, that Corn- 
wallis was enabled to obtain safety for his Loyalist supporters. 
He was allowed to send immediately after the capitulation a 
vessel with despatches, to New York, and to convey in her as 
many soldiers as he chose, the ship to be returned, and the 
men accounted for as prisoners of war in a future exchange. 
The American author above quoted, to whose courtesy we 
are indebted for much interesting and valuable information, 
cites in his Memorials of Sir John Johnson, some pregnant 
remarks from the pen of a very able Federal General. ‘The 
more [ read and understand the American Revolution, the 
more I wonder at our success. I doubt if there were more 
than two States decidedly Whig—Massachusetts and Virginia 
—Massachusetts (morally) overlapped New Hampshire, and 
the Northern part of Rhode Island, and dragged them after 
her. . . . The population of Southern Rhode Island and 
Connecticut were divided,—more loyal than rebel. New York 
was Tory. New Jersey, Eastern part followed New York, 
Western part Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania was Tory. Mary- 
land was divided: North Carolina partly followed her, partly 
South Carolina. South Carolina had many Tories; Georgia 
followed South Carolina, Two parties constituted the strength 
of the Whigs,—the Democratic Communists of Massachusetts, 
and wherever their organisation extended, and the (Provincial) 
aristocracy of Virginia, which was loyal to the King, but 
would not bend to the aristocratic Parliament.’ The most 
dangerous leaders of revolution have often been found in 
dissatisfied and ambitious deserters from an aristocratic con- 
nexion; the history of one of the British political parties is the 
record of the combination of a section deeply imbued with 
aristocratic sentiment, with the forces of democracy, engrossing 
the lion’s share of place in return for the adoption of propa- 
ganda; and in the American contest we find the greatest of 
popular revolutions, on which was built the polity which is 
the favourite exemplar of democrat and demagogue, indebted 
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for its staying power, to the aristocratic principle, embodied in 
the territorial magnate of Mount Vernon. 

But if such was the feeling of Virginia, the leading families 
of New York furnished many brave officers to the Loyal 
cause, and the Major Drummond whose personal influence 
brought in 200 recruits, was emulated by others. Of these 
perhaps the most distinguished was Colonel James de Lancey, 
known by his enemies as ‘the outlaw of the Bronx,’ and 
described as ‘the terror of the region’ in which his operations 
were carried on. He raised a battalion of Loyal Light Horse, 
characterised by the Royal Governor as ‘truly élite of the 
country, and contended on no unequal terms with Washington 
himself, whose ‘first offensive design’ after his junction with 
his French allies, the destruction of De Lancey’s Legion, 
‘failed completely.’ For this gallant Cavalier, the issue of the 
war meant exile for ever from his old home, and there ig 
something very pathetic in the narrative which describes him 
riding for the last time to bid his neighbours farewell, and 
take one last look of the scenes of his childhood. ‘It was in 
vain,’ says the annalist, ‘that he struggled to suppress feelings 
which shook his iron heart. Nature soon obtained the mastery, 
and he burst into tears. After weeping with uncontrollable 
bitterness for a few moments, he shook his ancient friend by 
the hand, ejaculating with difficulty the words of benediction, 
“God bless you, Theophilus!” and spurring forward turned 
his back for ever upon his native valley.’ 

The services of the Provincial troops were rendered all over 
the Continent, but there are two phases of the struggle specially 
interesting, both as illustrating Loyalist suffering and Loyalist 
effort, and as turning on the two actions, which at different 
periods in the strife, and in very distant scenes of operation, 
gave the determining impetus to the course of events. Com- 
petent judges find in Oriskany the critical check, which in- 
volved Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga; the disaster of 
King’s Mountain unhinged the subsequent scheme of conquer- 
ing the North from the South, and was the prelude to York- 
town. American authors point with legitimate pride to the 
fact that in both these fiercely fought battles the combatants 
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were almost wholly native-born. The one was a defeat, the 
other a victory, but the results of both were reaped by the 
Colonists. Oriskany, however, acquires for us its main interest 
as an event in the career of one who was probably the most 
eminent of all the American Loyalists, Sir John Johnson. 
The story of his life is instructive in more ways than one. 
It tells with emphasis how rapine provokes retribution, it 
illustrates in effective colours the true democratic interpretation 
of the watchwords ‘Liberty and Property, and it throws 
very suggestive and significant light on the great American 
problem of the relations between the white and red races 
so differently dealt with in Canada and the States. 

Sir John was the son of a remarkable man, Sir William 
Johnson, who had received a baronetcy for his services in the 
campaigns connected with the conquest of Canada. The 
capturer of Fort Niagara in 1759, he was British Superinten- 
dent for Indian Affairs, and the great influence he exercised 
and the trust reposed in him by the celebrated Indian 
Confederacy of the Six Nations, obtained for him the epithet 
of ‘the Indian Tamer.’ He had opened to emigration the 
valleys of the Mohawk and the Schoharie, and there ‘at 
Johnson Hall he lived in truly baronial state,’ adored by the 
Indian neighbours whom he protected, and loved by the 
European colonists who were his tenants. He kept the 
Iroquois—the ‘Romans of America’—from joining in the 
conspiracy of Pontiac, and negotiated the Peace which ended 
the last great effort of the Indian tribes to beat back the wave 
of European encroachment. His son, Sir John, while quite 
young, accompanied him on his campaigns, had an indepen- 
dent command when little more than of age, and was knighted 
by the King for his own services during his father’s lifetime. 
He was living quietly at Johnson Hall in 1775, relying upon a 
solemn treaty by which the Six Nations bound themselves not 
to take arms against the Congress, if Sir John was left 
unmolested, when his own connection, General Schuyler, was 
suddenly sent with 4000 men to disarm him and his loyal 
neighbours in Johnstown, and break up a settlement of High- 
landers then being formed on his estate. A conference was 
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held, the Indian chiefs acting as mediators, the surrender of 
arms was made, and Schuyler began his return march to 
Albany, with the leading men of the Highlanders as prisoners. 
But on the pretence that in the delivery of arms, the High- 
landers had kept back some leathern pouches and a few diirks, 
he halted and held the capitulation as broken. A scene of 
indiscriminate plunder ensued, even the church was looted, and 
the vault in which Sir William was buried broken open, and 
his bones scattered about. One episode gave a name to the 
expedition, for from the wanton slaughter of a large flock of 
peacocks, and the decoration of the ‘Patriots’ with their 
feathers, the Loyalists knew it as ‘Schuyler’s Peacock 
Expedition.’ Perpetually harassed by the Albany committee, 
Sir John learnt that he was to be personally seized, so ‘ with a 
few Loyalists and some steady, true friends of the Mohawk 
Indians,’ he left his home, and making his way, in the depth of 
winter, through the woods of the wild region known as the 
‘ Adirondack Wilderness,’ after a fortnight’s privations arrived 
safely in Canada. 

Sir John had been obnoxious to the revolutionary com- 
mittee in his neighbourhood for two reasons. He repre- 
sented that superior power resting on personal character 
and social influence, as well as official position, which had 
held the balance between the native race, and the reckless 
and grasping settlers and traders whose outrages along the 
border-land had been the seed of many a massacre. But 
further, it is said, ‘Some of the greater as well as the lesser 
lights of patriotism had already cast longing glances upon his 
rich possessions in the Mohawk valley. Its historian tells us 
that in a successful rebellion the latter counted upon dividing his 
princely domains into snug little farms for themselves,’ So 
beloved and trusted was he by the Mohawk Indians, that ‘ the 
whole nation, to a man, followed him into Canada,’ so feared as 
well as envied by the Albany Committee, that they seized his 
wife, a lady of unusual beauty and accomplishments, and 
threatened her with death should he take the field on the 
Royal side. On the way to Albany she was obliged to take 
with her in the carriage the commander of the party, by trade 
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a cobbler in Connecticut, who had only made himself respecta- 
ble by appropriating a suit of her husband’s clothes. In the 
course of the winter she made her escape with three children, 
one born since her captivity, a nurse and a faithful negro, and 
after many adventures, at last found herself on the banks of 
the river which separated the British and American posts. 
The fact that the ice was breaking up, had made the Ameri- 
cans think it unnecessary to put a guard at the spot, but while 
Lady Johnson rested for a little in a deserted cottage, a soldier 
came in, and taking her for its owner, told her that he was 
searching for some ladies who had arrived in a sleigh driven 
by a black. He added that he thought ‘his captain didn’t 
much approve of being sent woman-hunting.’ No sooner was 
he gone than Tony the negro was called from another house 
where he ha¢ been hiding ; he managed to secure a boat, whose 
owner was reckless enough to dare anything for a few dollars, 
and they pushed into the stream. Dangerous as the passage 
was from the masses of ice driven about by the current, Lady 
Johnson was more alarmed by the fact that her baby had 
ceased to cry. Half an hour was spent in crossing ; and then, 
though the British tents were in sight, they had to plunge for 
a mile through deep snow to the line of sentries. At last they 
were met by a party of Indians, who ‘received with their usual 
composure the announcement of the lady’s name,’ but sent off 
immediately a couple of messengers to the camp, where Sir 
John was himself at the head of the Loyalist regiment he had 
raised, and wrapping the lady and her child in warm furs car- 
ried them to headquarters. Suddenly the old negro joyfully 
exclaimed that Sir John was coming, but at the very moment 
its mother fainted in her husband’s arms the poor little baby 
breathed its last. A week or two later the exposure they had 
gone through bore its natural fruit in the death of her little 
girl. It is a touching and dramatic story, and the picturesque 
scene on the banks of the swollen river, with the friendly Indians 
and the faithful negro, is characteristic of the country, and illus- 
trative of those aspects of civil war often overlooked in the 
stately tread of formal history. 

Sir John Johnson’s family and personal obligations to the 
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Crown had made it impossible for him with honour to oppose 
it; the policy of the Albany Committee had forced him into 
active service. Henceforth his blows were unhesitating and 
driven home. The campaign of 1777 was the converse of that 
of 1759, which had wrested Canada from the French. To Sir 
John was assigned a part similar to that played by his father 
in the former war. While Clinton made a diversion on the 
Hudson, and Burgoyne advanced from Ticonderoga, St. Leger 
was detached with Sir John Johnson as his second in command 
to penetrate from Lake Ontario to the point of junction at Al- 
bany through the Mohawk valley. Unfortunately this force 
was utterly inadequate to the task assigned, and they were 
unable to afford that support to General Burgoyne which 
would have prevented the disaster of Saratoga. St. Leger, at 
the head of 410 whites and an aggregation of 600 to 800 In- 
dians from 22 different tribes, had formed the siege of Fort 
Stanwi, when the American General, Hark-heimer, advanced 
to its relief at the head of all the fighting men he could collect 
in Tryon county, mustering 800 or 1000 men. To meet him 
St. Leger detached Johnson with 80 of his own Provincials, 
and the Indian allies. Pursuing exactly the same tactics as 
had proved so successful when used by the French against 
Braddock in 1755, Sir John laid an ambuscade for the enemy, 
where the road along which they must advance crossed 
a deep crooked ravine with a marshy bottom and stream 
by means of a causeway and bridge of logs. His own 
body of provincials, drawn from the regiment he had 
raised, and known as the ‘King’s Royal Regiment of 
New York,’ or from the colour of their facings as ‘ John- 
son’s Royal Greens, barred the road to the fort, while 
the Indians, under their famous chief Joseph Brant, lined the 
woods on either side of the causeway. Hark-heimer had with 
him some Oneida Indians, who ‘traitors to a confederacy of 
ages of glory, alone of all the Six Nations had sided differently 
from their brethren, but failed to make the proper use of them 
as scouts. But the impetuosity of those in ambuscade could 
not be restrained, and a premature attack shut Hark-heimer’s 
rearguard ‘rather out of the trap than in it.’ Pursued by the 
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fleet-footed Indians they fared little better than their comrades 
who were now engaged in one of the bloodiest struggles of the 
war. For Johnson’s Provincials were refugees from this very 
district, and they were fighting in the authors of their wrongs, 
their neighbours, and their kinsmen. Hark-heimer’s own 
brother was specially charged with the supervision of St. 
Leger’s Indians. The Americans fought with gallantry; old 
Hark-heimer himself, who had been desperately wounded in 
the leg by a shot which killed his horse, sitting propped up on 
his saddle at the foot of a beech tree, smoking his pipe and 
giving orders for the extrication of the remainder of his force. 
A shower of rain by wetting the powder gave them a respite ; 
the Indians, whose staying power was not equal to their im- 
petuosity, showed signs of flinching, but a reinforcement of Sir 
John’s Provincials arriving renewed the carnage and decided 
the day. So envenomed was the strife that ‘fire-arms were 
thrown aside: the two forces mingled; they grasped each 
other by the clothes, beards, and hair, slashed and stabbed with 
their hunting-knives, and were found dead in pairs locked in 
the embrace of hate and death.’ Such was the action of Oris- 
kany, where the Americans were defeated and their leader 
died of his wounds, but of which nevertheless the fruits fell to 
them. St. Leger’s force was so scanty that Johnson’s part of 
the lines was denuded of men to repel the relieving force, and 
the besieged made a sortie, in which they plundered his camp 
which was at some distance from that of the regulars. This 
and the losses in the action had such an effect upon the In- 
dians that St. Leger could no longer depend on them, and on 
the approach of General Arnold with a force of 2000 men he 
was obliged to raise the siege, and fall back towards Canada. 
Two years later Sir John captured Fort Stanwi, but the day 
had gone by when its tenure was an important element in de- 
ciding the fate of a nation. 

In 1780 he appeared as a minister of vengeance. In the 
previous year an American force of five thousand men had 
swept through the territory of the Six Nations, massacring, 
burning, and devastating to such an extent that ‘ the barbarous 
savage had the mortification to find that the civilised inhabi- 
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tant of the sea-coast could outdo him in deliberate acts of 
mischief.’ ‘ When white men scalp and flay Indians, and con- 
vert the skins of the latter’s thighs into boottops, the question,’ 
says another writer, ‘suggests itself, which were the savages? 
It is almost unexceptionally admitted that the inextinguishable 
hatred of the red-skins to the United States, dates from ‘this 
raid of Sullivan.’ But a terrible retribution came. At the 
head of the dispossessed, white men and red, Sir John Johnson 
swooped down on the Mohawk Valley in May, and again in 
October. The second expedition was part of a combined 
military operation that hinged upon the contemplated move- 
ments of Sir Henry Clinton that were disarranged by the 
seizure of Major André. Carleton was at the same time to 
demonstrate on the line where Burgoyne had met with his 
catastrophe, while Sir John’s invasion was directed against 
the district from which Washington’s army principally drew 
its supplies. In this view he did his work thoroughly. The 
amount of grain destroyed seriously affected the commissariat 
of the main American army, and ‘threatened alarming con- 
sequences. The militia of the country were rapidly assembled, 
and pushed forward against the invaders in numbers far ex- 
ceeding their own, but the British partizan continued to the 
last the work he had come to do. Collecting a portion of his 
force, he attacked Colonel Brown, the commandant of Fort 
Paris, who had marched out to intercept him, while General 
van Rensselaer was pressing on with the militia, killed him and 
100 of his men, and took forty prisoners. He then awaited 
Van Rensselaer, who was only two miles distant. The conflict 
that followed was a strange and weird one, for in the damp 
October evening, the smoke of burning buildings and smoulder- 
ing crops hung so thickly over the valley as to obscure the 
vision and produce a ‘ darkness that might be felt.’ Sir John 
had placed his own Provincial Rangers on the right, a few 
regulars in the centre, and a company of Hessian Jagers and 
the Indians on his left. Brant, the leader of the Indians, had 
been wounded in the heel, and his followers behaved badly, 
but though Sir John himself was wounded in the thigh, the 
Provincials and British stood their ground bravely, and repulsed 
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the enemy in such confusion that Van Rensselaer retreated 
from one and a half to three miles. Night fell, and in the 
course of it Sir John made good his retreat. Learning from a 
deserter that a detachment had been sent from an American 
garrison to destroy his batteaux, he sent forward a detachment 
of Rangers and Indians who came upon the party when at 
dinner, and carried them off prisoners in the boats they were 
sent to destroy. Events elsewhere had deprived his enterprise 
of its intended character of a combined operation, but it had 
thoroughly avenged the wrongs of the previous years. Yet 
unlike Sullivan, he had spared churches, interposed his discip- 
lined troops to save victims from the Indians, redeemed 
captives with his own money, and ‘no violence was offered to 
women or children.’ An interesting incident had occurred in 
the course of the earlier visit. When he fled into exile his 
valuable plate and papers had been buried by a faithful negro 
who kept the secret, though sold to his enemies. These were 
recovered, and the plate transported in the knapsacks of forty 
soldiers to Canada, only to be again lost by the foundering 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence of the vessel in which it was 
shipped to England. In 1781 this indefatigable Loyalist was 
again active in the field, and after the Peace settled down in 
Canada, where he was appointed, Superintendent General 
and Inspector-General of the Six Nations and other Indian 
tribes in 1791. 

But it was in the South that the efforts of the Loyalists in 
support of the Crown were most extensive and sustained. For 
there the services of the permanent regiments recruited among 
the expatriated and dispossessed from New York and else- 
where, were seconded by the fluctuating but often zealous 
devotion of the local militia. All over the Continent the Pro- 
vincial regiments proved their worthiness to stand in line with 
the veterans of the British army, sharing in the victories won 
in the field, and displaying a peculiar aptitude for the defence 
of fortified ports, which was specially manifested in the siege 
of Savannah, and Cruger’s gallant defence of Ninety-Six. 
The New York volunteers in particular, after taking part in 
many a well-fought battle, ‘ were one of the last regiments in 
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the British service to relinquish their hold on American soil.’ 
More independent organisations were invaluable as light troops. 
When the British army lay at Philadelphia, ‘the armed refugees 
under Mr. Thomas, with Hoveden and James’ troops of 
Provincials,’ harassed the quarters of the enemy and brought 
in supplies of clothing and provisions. When, in the fatal 
October of 1780, Cornwallis fell back from Charlotte into South 
Carolina, his force almost owed its preservation to the aid of 
the local Loyalists—an aid not always well requited. 


‘Few armies,’ says the historian Stedman, ‘ever encountered greater 
difficulties and hardships : the soldiers bore them with great patience and 
without a murmur. Yet with all their resolution and patience they could 
not have proceeded but for the personal exertions of the militia, who, with 
a zeal which did them infinite honour, rendered the most important ser- 
vices. The continual rains had swelled the rivers and creeks prodigiously 
and rendered the roads almost impassible. The waggon and artillery 
horses were quite exhausted with fatigue by the time the army had reach- 
ed Sugar Creek. This Creek was very rapid, its banks nearly perpendic- 
ular, and the soil being clay, as slippery as ice. The horses were taken out 
of some of the waggons, and the militia harnessed in their stead drew the 
waggons through the creek. We are sorry to say, that in return for these 
exertions, the militia were maltreated by abusive language, and were beat- 
en by some officers in the Quarter-Master-General’s department. In con- 
sequence of this ill usage, several of them left the army next morning, for 
ever, choosing to run the risk of meeting the resentment of their enemies 
rather than submit to the derision of those whom they looked upon as 
friends. 

‘ The militia, most of them being mounted on horseback, were not in so 
weak a state as the regulars ; but they were not without their share of 
trial and trouble added to their exertions already mentioned. For as soon 
as the army had taken up its quarters for the night to endeavour to pro- 
cure a limited and scanty rest, the duty of the militia began. They were 
assembled by the author, who always attended them in person, and went 
in quest of provisions. Nor were their difficulties on this service trifling : 
they were obliged to ride through rivers, creeks, woods and swamps to 
hunt out the cattle. This service was their constant and daily duty. They 
were frequently opposed, sometimes routed, and with no inconsiderable 
loss. In short, so essentially necessary was this unfortunate description 
of people, that it was impossible to have supported his Majesty’s army in 
the field without them.’ 


Even early in the conflict, endeavours had been made in the 
Southern Colonies to utilize the supporters of Government in 
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its defence, and various risings had taken place, which, being 
ill-timed and unconnected, only resulted in the exposure of 
those concerned in them to the hostility of their foes. A 
considerable number of Loyalists had flocked to the Royal 
Standard in Virginia when hoisted by the Governor, Lord 
Dunmore; a comprehensive scheme by which Mr. Connelly, a 
native of Pennsylvania, proposed to combine the inhabitants 
of the interior settlements, then ‘strongly attached to the 
British Government, with the Indian tribes, and the remain- 
ing forces available to the Royal Governors, and cut the 
connection between the Northern and Southern Colonies, had 
been blasted by the seizure of its author; and the attempts 
made in 1776 by Mr. Martin in North Carolina to sustain the 
sovereignty of Britain, by means of the Highland settlers, and 
‘a band of resolute unruly men called Regulators, whose 
chief occupation was hunting,—though a force of 1800 men 
was assembled,—fell through owing to the want of unanimity 
among the Loyalists, the delay in supporting them with 
regular troops, and the judicious and resolute conduct of the 
American leaders. Subsequent attempts similarly miscarried, 
and although several Provincial battalions were recruited 
among the refugees from the Carolinas, it was not until 1778 
that a serious and sustained effort was made to establish the 
Royal Standard in the Southern Colonies. For some time a 
fierce warfare had been waged between the refugees who had 
found an asylum in East Florida, and the Republicans of the 
neighbouring States, and when Colonel Campbell appeared at 
the head of his little force, consisting only of the 71st High- 
landers, two Hessian battalions, a detachment of Artillery, and 
four Provincial battalions, and captured Savannah, many 
Loyalists hastened to join him. A great majority of the 
inhabitants took the oath of allegiance, and ‘rifle companies 
of Dragoons’ were formed who patrolled the country. At 
Augusta Militia companies were embodied under officers of 
their own choice, while Colonel Hamilton, a gallant soldier 
from North Carolina, and ‘the very crest of Tory organization 
at the South,’ made a successful expedition into the interior. 
The reduction of Georgia, and the defence of Savannah 
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against the combined French and American armies, by a force 
so largely consisting of Provincials and Militia, was followed 
by that great change in the British operations in North 
America, which at one time gave so fair a prospect of ultimate 
triumph. The scheme of conquering the North from the 
South was essentially based upon the foundation of Loyalist 
support. Indeed, the movements of the regular troops were 
but a small part of the fighting in the Carolinas during ‘the 
tattle Summer’ of 1780. Everywhere there were bodies of 
men in arms on either side, and the strife was of that peculiarly 
ferocious and embittered character which Civil War assumes, 
when it is waged by men trained in conflict with savages, 
struggling with local rivals and relatives whose ties to them 
have snapt. At King’s Mountain there were several instances 
of brethren fighting on opposite sides, and in two cases it is 
said they perished by each other’s hands. Almost every 
phase of human hostility was illustrated from the encounter 
of armies down to the recurring surprises of plundering 
raiders and the stealthy ambuscade laid by one marksman 
at his neighbours door. So savage was the internecine 
private strife that General Greene wrote :—‘If a stop cannot 
be put to these massacres, the country will be depopulated in 
a few months more, as neither Whig nor Tory can live.’ But 
his own aide-de-camp was ready to admit, that the regular 
Provincial Corps ‘greatly distinguished themselves by their 
bravery, and were comparatively generous and merciful. The 
stigma remains on Tarleton’s Legion alone, that as often as 
they gained an advantage and triumphed in success, the virtue 
of humanity was lost.’ Lord Cornwallis’s rebuke to that 
dashing but relentless cavalry leader, when he uttered some 
cruel advice, was a neat but incisive one: ‘There spoke the 
sabre.’ 

Immediately after the reduction of Charleston the British 
commander-in-chief took steps to consolidate and secure the 
recovered province. It was to be his base in further opera- 
tions, and having been reconquered by the British troops was 
to depend largely for its future safety on the Loyalist Militia. 
The task of organising the militia throughout the country, and 
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dispersing the desultory bandsof American partizans wasconfided 
toan officer who had peculiar qualifications for the task. Belong- 
ing to a Highland regiment Major Ferguson might be supposed 
well-fitted to secure the support of the Highland emigrants in 
whose settlements the Royal troops felt sure of a friendly wel- 
come, while his own skill as a marksman was a passport to 
success among a population of riflemen. In a region where 
nicknames were popular, and leading partisans were charac- 
terised as the ‘Swamp Fox’ and the ‘Game Cock,’ his tena- 
city of purpose caused him to be known by his friends as ‘Bull- 
dog, and by those who met him in battle as ‘the one-armed 
devil.’ The force assigned to him consisted wholly of a de- 
tachment of Provincials, described in many accounts as regulars, 
and the local militia whose numbers were constantly fluctua- 
ting. Most satisfactory results were produced by the energy 
and conciliation of the commander of whom an American 
writer draws this picture :— 

‘ His large experience in war and partiality for military discipline super- 
added to his personal magnetism over others eminently fitted him for un- 
limited influence over his men and the common people within his region. 
He was not favoured, however, with a commanding personal presence. He 
was of middle stature, slender make, possessing a serious countenance ; yet 
it was his peculiar characteristic to gain the affections of the men under his 
command. He would sit down for hours and converse with the country 
people on the state of public affairs, and point to them, from his view, the 
ruinous effects of the disloyalty of the ringleaders of the rebellion—erro- 
neously supposing that it was the leaders only who gave impulse to the 
popular uprising in the colonies. He was as indefatigable in training them 
to his way of thinking as he was in instructing them in military exercises. 
This condescension on his part was regarded as wonderful in a king’s offi- 
cer, and very naturally went far to secure the respect and obedience of all 
who came within the sphere of his almost magic influence.’ To his ‘stan- 
dard while encamped at Little River the Tories of the country flocked in 
large numbers. Companies and regiments were organised, and many offi- 
cers commissioned for the Royal service.’ 

One individual, ‘subsequently notorious as a Tory leader’ 
in North Carolina, obtained from him commissions for sixty- 
two persons, and ‘ British authority was fully recognised in all 
the up country of South Carolina.’ Inthe month of October 
Colonel Ferguson had advanced far into the country in the 
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hope of intercepting a body of Americans who were retreating 
from a successful raid. There too the people flocked to him, 
and so serene seemed the outlook, that he declined the services 
of a troop of Loyalist cavalry, as the country was subdued and 
everything quiet. But danger came from a quarter where it 
was not expected. The inhabitants of the settlements beyond 
the mountains once regarded as favourable to the Crown, had 
been led by the course of events to adopt the other side, and 
a combination suddenly formed among them and other Ameri- 
can leaders was followed by what Ferguson in his address to 
the Loyalists described as an ‘inundation of barbarians.’ His 
little force of Provincials had sunk to under 100 men, many of 
his militia were away on furlough, but though he might have 
reached Cornwallis, he seems to have felt that the circumstances 
of the country, and the protection of the loyal, required that 
there should be no flinching on his part. He had full 
confidence, which was not shared by his comrades and 
superior, in the fighting qualities of his local levies, and while 
realising the gravity of the occasion, determined deliberately 
to face it. Sending for reinforcements, which failed to arrive 
in time owing to the mischances of his messengers, and 
relying for support on the Loyalists of the neighbourhood, he 
fell back to King’s Mountain and awaited the attack. As a 
matter of fact, a considerable body of Tories were within reach 
on the day of action, and to their failure in marching to his 
assistance must be attributed the disaster that followed. His 
Provincials alone were armed with the bayonet and a breech- 
loading rifle of his own invention, but he had made the militia 
whittle down the handles of their hunting knives, and extem- 
porise a rough substitute for the favourite British weapon. 
The superiority in number of the Americans enabled them to 
surround the Loyalist force, but every effort that could be 
made was made to avert the catastrophe. The little band of 
Provincials performed prodigies, they charged again and again 
with the bayonet, and always repulsed their assailants only to 
be recalled to face new adversaries. The tradition of the New 
York family to which Ferguson’s second in command belonged, 
asserts that the republicans were driven back seven times before 
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they finally prevailed. The details of every battle which has 
been minutely investigated, seem always to involve a large 
amount of contrariety and confusion, and this is especially true 
of American battles. From the consequences which followed 
from it, though insignificant in the numbers engaged, King’s 
Mountain has occupied a large space in American history and 
tradition. There is great discrepancy as to the time at which 
the British commander fell, and of course as to the respective 
strength of the forces engaged. But the character of the fight 
is decisive of the disparity, and although ‘ the haughty Scots- 
man’ declared he ‘ would never surrender to such d. d ban- 
ditti,’ it is equally certain that his successor in command, Cap- 
tain de Peyster of the King’s American Regiment, ‘ behaved 
like a good brave officer,’ and only yielded at last because he 
felt convinced that it was useless to shed the blood of brave 
men longer. The killing, unfortunately, did not cease with 
the fighting: a momentary alarm made the victors pour a vol- 
ley into the defenceless crowd of prisoners, and several of the 
captives were atterwards hung in cold blood, while the Loyalist 
leader’s epithet of barbarians was justified by the fact that when 
the rest of the dead were buried his body was stripped, and 
‘left on the field of battle to be devoured by the turkey-buz- 
zards. The breech loaders of his Provincials, which had 
appeared a century before their time, were destroyed by the 
victors, because their bore was large and lead scarce in the 
country. 

In its immediate and ultimate results, the success of the 
Americans was peculiarly well-timed and far-reaching. It at 
once undid the work of months, completely disheartened the 
Loyalists, and dashed the carefully planned and hitherto well- 
worked out scheme of making the recovered Carolinas the 
stepping stones to the conquest of Virginia. In the space of a 
fortnight the scene had changed wonderfully and woefully. 
Instead of crowds flocking to the Royal standard, raised by a 
detached party on the confines of the mountains, while the 
main army advanced in a career of conquest, that army was 
seen retreating dispirited though not down-hearted, enduring 
great privations and exposed to serious peril. Everywhere 
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the rebels were up, and the flames of civil war relighted in the 
districts where it was thought they had been quenched. 

Never again was there such an extensive effort on the part 
of the Loyalists, although on several occasions isolated exer- 
tions were made, particularly in North Carolina, where 
their sufferings at the hands of their neighbours were intense, 
Even before Camden the ‘ the jails were filled with Loyalists, and 
every day added a victim to the gibbets, and Stedman thus 
describes the appearance of a body of 800 who made their way 
to the British camp—‘ Never was a finer body of men collected, 
strong, healthy, and accustomed to the severity of the climate. 
On their marching into Camden they presented to our view the 
horrors of a civil war. Many of them had not seen their 
families for months, having lived in the woods to avoid the 
persecution of the Americans. Numbers of them were in rags, 
most of them men of property.’ In the following year a body 
of British sympathizers, while on their way to join Colonel 
Tarleton, were surrounded in, a lane by Lee’s American legion, 
which they had mistaken for Tarleton’s dragoons. They 
immediately ‘called for quarter, but no quarter was granted, 
and between two and three hundred of them were inhumanly 
butchered while in the act of begging for mercy.’ ‘ Perhaps, 
said a Quaker to Commissary Stedman, ‘thou art not acquainted 
with the conduct of thy enemies towards those who wish well 
to the cause thou art engaged in. There are some who have 
lived for two and even three years in the woods without daring 
to go to their houses, but have been secretly supported by 
their families. Others having walked out of their houses, 
under a promise of being safe, have proceeded but-a few 
yards before they have been shot. Others have been tied to 
a tree and severely whipped.’ 

If the services of the Loyalists merited the gratitude of the 
mother country, the story of their sufferings fills a chapter in 
her annals, which her children may well feel inclined to turn 
over in silence. The sacrifice of supporters and the abandon- 
ment of allies is the most bitter ingredient in the chalice of 
defeat, yet when it is perforce accepted as part of the price 
for the cessation of a mighty conflict, it has a justification 
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wanting when it is tabled as a tribute to the exigencies of 
faction. Although the British ministers ‘struggled hard’ to 
obtain favourable terms for the Loyalists in the Treaty of 
Peace, all that could be secured was a recommendation from 
Congress to the Legislatures of the separate States. In the 
face of local antipathy and individual avarice, such a recom- 
mendation was worth little, and to those whose convictions had 
kept them faithful to the Crown, the Peace came, not as the 
dawn of a brighter day, but as the full realisation of the 
calamities against which they had been contending. Fierce 
as the confiict had been in the Carolinas, the administration of 
affairs there was in the hands of men more magnanimous than 
those who managed the fortunes of New York, and subsequent 
legislation was not marked by the severity that prevailed in the 
North. The spirit which had dominated the negotiations was an 
implacable one, and for those who had stood the hazard of the 
die and lost it, the result was vae victis. Expropriation and 
expatriation was their fate, and while Canada, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were the gainers by the exodus, it may well 
be questioned whether the Great Republic would not have 
acted more wisely in reconciling to herself those who might 
have been the foundation of an important element of stability 
in her national life. Time that brings all things is now 
bringing to them in the country whose future they failed to 
mould and from which they were cast forth, that candid con- 
sideration and generous judgment of their circumstances and 
convictions which patriotic passion long denied, while English- 
men remembering ‘the unblushing faction of the American 
War’ must read with admiration, not unmixed with self- 
reproach, the story of those who sacrificed so much for the 
Imperial connection, interest to duty, and all that makes life a 
joy to Loyalty. 
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Art. HI—GEORGE ELIOT. 


George Eliot's Life, as related in her Letters and Journals. 
Arranged and Edited by Her Husband, J. W. Cross. 
Edinburgh and London. 1885. 


George Eliot. By F. W. H. Myers. The Century Magazine. 
1881. 


F, a few hundreds of years hence, some industrious antiquary, 
diligently raking among the literary deposit of centuries, 
should chance upon scattered fragments of the great Liggins 
controversy, and thence, fired by a noble ambition to discriminate 
the true from the false, should set to work to decide upon 
Marian Evans’s claim to be the real George Eliot, by internal 
evidence, as contained in the writings with which she is credited, 
and her character and tone of thought as set forth in the three 
volumes now before us, it is curious to speculate on what theories 
might not be satisfactorily established. Her character, taken as 
a whole, is a most curiously mingled one; but on that subject 
we will only venture upon a legendary explanation, which has at 
least the merit of being shorter and much less tiresome than an 
exhaustive psychological analysis. According to an authority in 
The Saints Tragedy the distribution of souls to newly born 
infants is the task of one of the angels, who, sometimes, under 
pressure of overwork, gets confused, and makes sad mistakes, 
whereby the lowly born clown gets the soul intended for a prince, 
and vice versa. We must conclude that the angel is intrusted 
with a double duty, and has to apportion intellectual and moral 
gifts from separate receptacles. Thus we readily arrive at an 
explanation of George Eliot’s strangely mingled nature. The 
blundering angel bestowed upon the newly born infant the 
gentle sensitive nature of an almost clingingly affectionate 
woman, and added the powerful intellect and determined energy 
of a man of unusual mental capacity. 
If any too speculative or critically minded sheep of the 
evangelical flock manifests a tendency to ramble into forbidden 
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pastures, there is a strong probability that one or other of three 
awful warnings will be flourished violently in its face. Richard 
Whately, John Henry Newman, or George Eliot. That these 
three widely divergent sheep should all have been nursed in the 
same fold is worth notice as one of the phenomena of 
spiritual evolution ; but the world that lieth outside the range of 
these abstruse speculations is likely to fasten its attention on the 
fact that but for this outbreak, Historic Doubts, The Dream of 
Gerontius, and Adam Bede, might never have seen the light, and, 
hence, to regard pious lamentations over the backsliders as some 

what akin to the tears of an heir. 

The phase of so-called evangelical teaching under which 
George Eliot imbibed her first childish religious impressions, is a 
very repellant one, nor are traces wanting of the natural result 
of such teaching to a vigorous intellect. A complacent conviction 
that sound religious opinions form an unfailing passport to infal- 
libility of judgment on all possible topics is a far from uncommon 
characteristic of staunch adherents of the rigidly Evangelical 
School, by whom even a medical attendant of inferior ability, 
whose evangelical piety is indisputable, is often preferred to a 
more highly gifted brother of lax religious views, from a conviction 
that his prescriptions will be given with greater certainty of Divine 
guidance. The influence of this narrow dogmatical spirit is very 
evident in some of George Eliot’s letters to Miss Lewis, written 
in 1838. In very stilted language this girl, under twenty years 
of age, pronounces her opinions on various subjects, notably on 
music, with a narrowness of mental vision only equalled by her 
pedantic self-confidence; more extraordinary still are two letters 
to her aunt, Mrs. Samuel Evans. Whether dread of this formid- 
able relation, or a desire to appear really worthy of the honour 
of such relationship may stand as cause, it is impossible to say ; 
the result is a more perfect specimen of the polite letter writer 
than we have often seen beyond the pages of such a manual. 


‘ My dear father is just now so plunged in business, and that of a fatigu- 
ing kind, that I should put your confidence in my love and gratitude to an 
unreasonably severe trial if I waited till he had leisure to unite with me 
in filling a sheet.’ 
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What a portentous sentence for a girl aged nineteen years ! 
Though it would seem as if she had been regarded as a sort of 
triton among the minnows, for Miss Lewis at least was evidently 
seeking advice, which is bestowed with all the calm assurance of 


an inspired oracle. 

These lights on George Eliot’s early spiritual training are very 
noteworthy as indicative of the sort of religion she so readily 
abandoned under the iufluence of the Brays, and of Charles 
Hennell’s Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity, a book 
in which the required conclusions are occasionally reached by the 


easy process of presenting as premises mere hypotheses stated as 
facts, while the unmanageable facts are got rid of by the simple 
method of relegating them to the class of fictions, or interpolations. 
That the book should have so strongly influenced so fine, truthful 
and candid a mind as George Eliot’s, seems to us very significant 
of something amiss in the religion that had been sown therein. 
One episode in connection with her change of views is specially 
noteworthy. She appears to have been a dutiful and affectionate 
daughter, carefully attentive to her father’s domestic comfort. 
Yet the first intimation of her intention of giving up going to 
church was enough to make him resolve to break up his home 
and go to live with his married daughter, leaving the daughter, 
whose only crime was a disinclination to play the hypocrite, to 
the tender mercies of the world. One of her last utterances 
involuntarily occurs to the mind,—‘ All this to avenge the Saviour 
of mankind; or else to compel these stiff necked people to 
acknowledge a master whose servants showed such beneficial 
effects of His teaching.’ 

A reconciliation ended this little domestic episode, greatly, we 
should say, to the advantage of the affectionate and piously minded 
father, who was so soon to be nursed with tender and nnwearying 
care, through a long and painful illness, by the daughter for 
whom he had manifested such truly paternal sentiments, during 
which illness it is to be hoped that he may have indulged in some 
judicious reflections on the practical results of his Christianity, 
and her unbelief. 

The full result to George Eliot of the fresh influences under 
which she was brought by her change of residence from Griff to 
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Coventry must be ever a source of deep regret to all who firmly 
hold the faith which she abandoned, and can discern the life-long 
gloom of the path to which she committed herself; but it can 
hardly be a matter for surprise. To meddle with the tares and 
the wheat in other minds is a perilous venture, but to very few is 
it given to root up the tares from their own minds, and spare the 
wheat. From the tenor of her letter of Oct. 19th, 1843, to Miss 
Sara Hennell, she seems to have fully recognised this danger 
with regard to others, although she does not seem to have grasped 
the risk of the proceeding where our own minds are in question. 
This period of her life is one which merits very careful atten- 
tion, not only from the fact that her renunciation of Christianity 
is clearly one of the two determining circumstances of her career, 
but because, taking merely the expression of her sentiments and 
opinions in her letters, truth compels us to admit that her own 
declaration is fully borne out—‘I say it now, and I say it once 
for all, that I am influenced in my own conduct at the present 
time by far higher considerations, and by a nobler ideal of duty, 
than I ever was while I held the evangelical beliefs,—‘ for 
which, says Mrs. Cash, ‘she once told me she had at one time 
sacrificed the cultivation of her inteilect, and a proper regard to 
personal appearance. “I used” she said “to go about like an 
owl, to the great disgust of my brother” (we object to the simile 
as unjust to the owl) “and I would have denied him what I now 
see to have been quite lawful amusements.”’ These are very 
significant hints, and tend in some measure to explain what must 
otherwise have been the strange enigma of the extraordinary 
admiration with which Mr. Charles Hennell’s complacent re- 
arrangement of everything in heaven and earth in accordance 
with his own inner lights seemed to have inspired her. It was 
the first presentment to her acute and powerful mind of the 
possibility of freeing itself from the cramping limits in which it 
had been confined by the rigid dogmatism of the Evangelical 
School. Bearing in mind the spirit of that school towards dis- 
sentients, as manifested towards George Eliot by her father, we 
can hardly wonder that Mr. Hennell’s absence of all bitterness, 
and violent controversial animus, powerfully attracted her, 
perhaps blinded her to the intrinsic value of a good deal of his 
VOL. V. k 
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reasoning. That she drank in the best part of his spirit is very 
evident from the letter to Miss Sara Hennell already mentioned. 
For a recent convert, or pervert, not wholly unacquainted with 
the tender mercies of a persecuting spirit, its candid admission of 
error, absence of all prejudice and bitterness, earnest effort to 
enter into the feelings of others, and breadth of view are very 
remarkable, and fully justify her expressed opinion regarding the 
results of her change of religious sentiment. 

At the same time we must admit that while we candidly allow 
the altogether nobler aspect which George Eliot wears after her 
lapse into unbelief, it seems to us that coincident therewith are 
the first traces of that morbid dwelling upon self, and tone of 
vague hopelessness which certainly make her letters anything but 
inspiriting to read. To this aspect of her character we shall 
hewever have to return again, in treating more at large of the 


light thrown on her religious views in various remarks and 


allusions scattered through her correspondence. 

Subsequently to the death of her father there is little of special 
interest in her life, up to the time of her establishment in London 
as sub-editor of the Westminster Review ; an event of the deepest 
importance to her, as it paved the way for that acquaintance with 
George Henry Lewes which was destined to exercise so grave an 
influence over the whole of her future career. 

On this subject Mr. Cross has said very little, and we think 
wisely. All previous allusions to the connection appear to us, so 
far as we have seen them, to approach it from a wholly wrong 
point of view ; and to afford a curious instance of the extent to 
which mere conventional modes of thought hold their grip upon 
those who would most entirely repudiate being unduly influenced 
by them. When any such question is under consideration it is 
always tacitly assumed that it is the woman who stands in need 
vf defence, and sundry writers have assumed a hesitating half 
apologetic tone with respect to George Eliot which, in reference 
to a woman of her lofty noble character, we hold to be simply 
insulting. And while they are thus generously extending their 
moral patronage to a woman whose occasional accidental mention 
of their names will be the only cause of the fact that they ever 
existed being even provable a century hence, they allow to pass 
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unscathed a man who, as far as has until the present time 
appeared, is fairly chargeable with conduct for which no condem- 
nation can be too strong, but who has nevertheless by one 
reviewer—to that reviewer's everlasting disgrace—been even half 
commiserated for the general ‘solitude & deux’ which the 
connection involved. 

Mr. Cross seems to have recognised the fact that his wife needed 
no defeuce, and may perchance have been very glad not to feel 
called upon to consider any other side of the question. But a 
writer such as George Eliot is, in a measure, public property, 
and the public which has such deep cause for gratitude to her, 
has a right to demand that blame should fall where blame is due. 
The moral aspect of the question is one with which no human 
being save herself has anything to do. If she chose to decide 
that the case was one of those peculiar and exceptional ones 
which sanctioned a departure from ordinary moral rules of 
conduct, and to accept all the consequences of action founded on 
that decision, she stands at no man’s judgment seat. 

It is from the social point of view that we have a right— 
given that the general impression upon the subject is fairly 
accurate—to condemn, and condemn unsparingly, not George 
Eliot, but George Henry Lewes. If it be the case that he was 
in a position to obtain a legal release from ties which had ceased 
to have any moral force, but that he shrank from the publicity 
necessarily involved, and sheltered his sensitive feelings behind 
the almost limitless capacity for self-sacrifice of a loving generous- 
learted woman, he appears to us simply an odious and abhorrent 
instance of irredeemable selfishness. If by any possibility he 
could have given George Eliot the legal as well as the moral 
status of wife, we fail of ability to conceive any possible justifica- 
tion for his conduct. 

Socially her position was one which could.not be free from stings 
and stabs for so refined and sensitive a nature. The mere 
consciousness that to a large portion of the outer world she 
appeared fairly open to the charge of having one rule for 
precept, another for conduct, must have been a source of 
abiding pain to her; and strewn through her correspondence are 


many significant hints. 
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‘I wish it to be understood that I should never invite anyone to come 
and see me who did not ask for the invitation.’ . . ‘ It was never a trial 
to me to have been cut off from what is called the world. . . Still I 
must always retain a peculiar regard for those who showed me any kindness, 
in word or deed, at that time when there was least evidence in my favour.’ 

‘I believe you will understand me without many words when I tell 
you what Mr. Lewes felt unable to explain on the instant when you kindly 
expressed a wish to see us at your house, namely, that I have found it a 
necessity of my London life to make the rule of never paying visits.’ 


The reasons advanced are, loss of time, and want of a carriage. 
What prevented Mr. Lewes explaining them? Was it his 
sensitive feelings, or was it a consciousness that the reasons 
sounded awkward in face of constant visits to museums, and 
picture galleries, and attendance at lectures. Then, six years 
after the union, she has to protest against being called ‘Miss 
Evans.’ And none can ‘surely have read without a sensation of 
indignant sympathy, that Mr. Lewes’s will had been proved by 
‘Marian Evans.’ There is also an occasional tone of half grateful 
recognition of attentions from women perceptible in her letters 
which is enough to make the blood boil, when we contrast the 
relative worth of the patronizers and the patronized, or picture 
the possibility that some of the former may have belonged to that 
class of ‘virtuous women’ over whose ‘profligate lying’ 
Professor Huxley lamented so pathetically. Moreover this 
catalogue of actually existent evils by no means exhausts all the 
possibilities of suffering which, from the first moment of the 
connection, were permanently suspended over George Eliot’s head. 
The step once taken was irrevocable, the future absolutely 
uncertain. Mr. Lewes’s own life was a frail one; his sons were 
mere children, whose characters and sentiments when arrived at 
maturity, it was impossible to foretell. These two contingencies 
alone were charged with issues of immense importance to George 
Eliot, and Mr. Lewes could neither calculate nor control them. 
If his sensitive feelings required a life-long sacrifice of this 
uncertain extent, from some one else, to shield them from a 
brief span of pain and mortification, they certainly merit to be 
relegated to a very different class of sentiments. 

When, too, we hear that ‘her pity, affection, and gratitude 


were subjected to a strong appeal,’ the case grows infinitely 
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darker. If it was an indirect appeal, in the mere knowledge 
that such a sacrifice would be accepted, it is bad enough. If we 
are to understand a direct appeal, and to gratitude, the suggestion 
almost takes the breath away! Be these thy gods, O Israel? 
Mr. Lewes was apparently a much more advanced Agnostic than 
George Eliot. Is this the outcome of Agnosticism? Some of 
its disciples have candidly allowed its doctrines to be bitter and 
abominable to the taste. If, when those survivals of Christianity 
which it has appropriated without acknowledging the debt 
have wholly withered in its noxious atmosphere, those doctrines 
lead to such a dismal slough of selfishness as here yawns before 
us, the world will one day hear again rise up from the black 
abyss the bitter wail—‘ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean !’ 

To a friend she writes—‘ With regard to the pains and limita- 
tions of one’s personal lot, I suppose there is not a single man, or 
woman, who has not more or less need of that stoical resignation 
which is often a hidden heroism, or who, in considering his or her 
past history, is not aware that it has been cruelly affected by the 
ignorant or selfish action of some fellow being in a move or less 
close relation of life. And to my mind there can be no stronger 
motive, than this perception, to an energetic effort that the lives 
nearest to us shall not suffer in a like manner from us.’ 

Have we traced to a source unperceived, doubtless, by herself, 
the feelings which gave rise to such expressions? and her al- 
most nervous anxiety to be a promoter of the comfort and happi- 
ness of all around her? And are we here to seek the origin of 
her wonderful power of depicting such situations as those of 
Romola, Lydgate, and Dorothea Casaubon ? 

But enough of this. We have surely amply shown who, in our 
opinion, needs defending, and wherefore. If anyone can prove 
we have been tilting against a phantom, by evidence that the case 
is not such as is generally supposed, but one of those tragical 
ones in which the acceptance of a great sacrifice may be as much 
a mark of generosity as the offering of it, we shall right gladly 
welcome the proof that George Eliot’s life-long devotion to Mr. 
Lewes was not a melancholy infatuation for a most contemptible 
specimen of humanity. 

This connection with Mr. Lewes is certainly the only tangible 
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plea which can be urged for the accusation which has been brought 
against her, of failing, in action, to be guided by that unswerving 
submission to the voice of conscience which she almost sternly 
ineuleates. And it is, therefore, a rather curious coincidence that 
just at the time when the publication of The Life has called special 
attention again to the circumstances of her history, Bishop Temple 
should be publishing in his Bampton Lectures the following very 
relevant remarks— 


‘It is the keen conscience, it is the will that can be moved to its depths 
by the conscience that grasp most strongly the certainty of the law of duty. 
It is the man with the strongest and noblest aspirations, the man who sees 
the beauty of humility, the man who feels most strongly the deep peace of 
self sacrifice, that is the man who finds the voice within most irresistible. 
It is not by any means always the man who lives the most correct life ; 
correctness of life may be due to natural and not to spiritual causes. And 
the man whom we shall find faultless in point of morals may yet be wanting 
in spiritual depth, and not have as yet, and perhaps may not have to the 
last, the spiritual faculty strong within him. But the man, even if he have 
many and grievous faults, who nevertheless is keenly susceptible of higher 
things, is the one to whom the voice within speaks with authority not to 
be gainsaid, and to him that voice is final.’ 


That in regard to her genius, the influence of Mr. Lewes on 
George Eliot was highly beneficial there can be no doubt. His 
encouragement, counsel and sympathy, seem to have been the very 


props her not too robust moral nature needed, to enable it to bear 
up under the weight of her powerful intellect, and though it does 
not appear that her first idea of writing a novel was due to a 
suggestion from him, it seems highly probable that to him is due 
the fact that the idea was ever carried out. There is also, it 
appears to us, a brightening of the tone of her general sentiments 
during the earlier period of their union, though one most whole- 
some aspiration she certainly failed in ability to carry out. ‘I 
should like never to write about myself again, it is not healthy 
to dwell on one’s own feelings and conduct, but only to try and 
live more faithfully and lovingly every day.’ It is certainly not 
healthy, and oft recurring indulgence therein makes some of 
George Eliot’s letters very wearisome reading. 

The interest of her life, after 1854, centres chiefly in the 
extraordinary success of her literary career, her rise, in a single 
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hound, from the position of an obscure sub-editor, and magazine 
article writer, to the very highest rank as a novelist, making her 
correspondence with Mr. Blackwood by far the most interesting 
part of the last two volumes of Mr. Cross’s work. We may 
therefore turn at once to consideration of the general impression 
left by her letters and journals, as a whole. 

That they abound in admirable sayings, and powerful thoughts 
expressed in terse vigorous language,.need hardly be said. And 
they abundantly justify Mr. Cross’s assertion of the catholicity 
of her judgment. Even subjects which we can hardly doubt 
must have seemed very trivial to her are treated with serious 
consideration. There is no extinguishing of lesser lights by 
turning on the full blaze of her more powerful illumination, but 
an earnest endeavour to see the subject in the same aspect it 
wears to the other mind, and either gently amend the view of it, 
or with all the humility of true greatness, receive fresh illumin- 
ation, if it was to be had. 

One continuous omission, however, strikes us as not a little 
remarkable. Judging by her letters, George Eliot would appear 
to have taken a very faint interest in the great public events of 
the time. The Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the death of the 
Prince Consort, even the Franco-German War, and that marvel- 
lous spontaneous outburst of national feeling when the Prince of 
Wales was believed to be dying, which startled the whole civilised 
world, are all passed over in absolute silence, or with the briefest 
possible mention; the fact is remarkable, and certainly detracts 
much from the interest of the letters. ; 

Mr. Cross just at the end of his third volume, makes one 
remark which certainly indicates that the letters and journals 
give us but a very imperfect impression of their writer. ‘To 
those very near,’ he says, ‘ there was another side of her nature, 
scarcely suspected by outside friends and acquaintances. No one 
could be more capable of enjoying and of communicating genuine, 
loving hearty uncontrollable laughter.’ It would certainly be 
the last thing we should have expected from her letters. They 
alone would leave the impression of a noble, highly gifted woman, 
but one with whom one would not have desired too constant 
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association unless possessed of a very unusual amount of buoyancy 
of spirits. A sort of ponderous sadness is the prevailing tone, 
with a most irritating tendency to perpetual throwing out of 
feclers in search of the dismal. To a friend in India she writes— 
‘There is a hovering terror while I write to you from far off, lest 
my trivialities should find you when you are ill or have some 
cause for being sad.’ And again—‘ Iam usually in a state of fear 
rather than hope about my absent friends, and I dread lest a 
letter, written in ignorance about them, should be ill timed.’ In 
accepting an invitation, she adds—‘ Notwithstanding my trust in 
your words, I feel a lingering uneasiness lest we should be 
excluding some one else from enjoying Christmas with you.’ All 
this points to a morbid sickly tone of sentiment, over which 
truly she frequently laments herself ; but we must frankly allow 
that when a person constantly alludes to a weakness in order to 
bewail it, we have some doubt whether there is not a slight 
unconscious insincerity in the wailing. People are generally 
silent about that of which they are really ashamed. 

Unquestionably much of this tendency in George Eliot was 
due to physical causes. Still, in face of the recently published 
Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss we cannot lay too much to 
that account. There is certainly something as wonderful as 
admirable in the amount of her achievements, under grave and 
incessant hindrances from physical health. Deep and abstruse 
studies, arduous and prolonged literary labour, and constant parti- 
cipation in Mr. Lewes’s scientific researches, are all sustained in 
spite of an amount of illness and actual suffering, far beyond 
that in which many women find an excuse for shifting on to 
other shoulders that every day burden of life, and resigning them- 
selves to the existence of useless invalids. 

That this tone of depression was increased also to some extent 
by her social position we cannot doubt, though she, true to her 
generous self-sacrifice, would probably have vehemently protested 
against any such assumption. It is impossible to close the last 
volume of the Zife without a sigh of regret for the brief duration 
of her marriage to Mr. Cross. On such a mere fragment of 
evidence it is perhaps rash to found an opinion, but it seems to 
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us that she was all too early snatched away from the dawn of the 
true brightness of her life, that her sensitive nature was beginning 
to expand under the influence of unselfish devotion, and the relief 
of an impregnable social position; and that had she been spared 
for further literary creation, the man whose love insured a brilliant 
sunset to a clouded life, might have had the deep and lasting 
satisfaction of knowing that to him it had been given to banish, 
in some measure, from her works, that depressing element which 
he had once been forced to pain her by admitting that he felt to 
be present in them. 

We have said ‘in a measure,’ for genius, linked with'such a 
temperament as hers, could never bask in abiding sunshine 
amidst the spiritual gloom in which she had wrapped her soul 
when she threw off the galling shackles of rigid narrow dogmas. 
The sadness of her tone, whenever she approaches religious 
subjects, seems to us fully to warrant the belief that in her atti- 
tude towards Christianity lay the chief creating cause of the 
atmosphere of hopelessness which seems to have environed her 
whole life. That» hers ‘ was emphatically a religious mind’ none 
we think can doubt, who impartially weighs the opinions she 
expresses. But there is a strange vacillation and uncertainty in 
them ; sometimes an apparently unconscious incensistency. Mr. 
Myers has left it on record how, in a conversation with him, she 
pronounced God to be inconceivable, immortality to be unbeliev- 
able, and duty permanent and absolute: a creed more than 
sufficient to account for a deeper spiritual gloom than hers. But 
what a strange incongruity in one who held God to be inconceiv- 
able, to write to a friend in deep distress and say—‘ All the 
experience that makes my communion with your grief is summed 
up in a “ God bless you.”’ Had that friend happened to be the 
one who describes himself as having been left by her seeming 
‘to be gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, on vacant seats and empty 
halls—on a sanctuary with no presence to hallow it, and heaven 
left lonely of a God’—would the consolation have produced a 
very soothing effect ? 

The same sort of vacillating uncertainty hangs over her 
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references to a future life. Here are some strangely ‘ uncertain 
sounds’ taken at random— 

‘ Sometimes when I read of the death of some great sensitive human being, 
I have a triumph in the sense that they are at rest ; and yet, along with that, 
such deep sadness at the thought that the rare nature is gone for ever into 
darkness, and we can never know that our love and reverence can reach 
him.’ . . ‘Andthere . . . lies the Cor Cordum, for ever at rest from 
the unloving cavillers of this world, whether or not he may have entered 
on other purifying struggles in some world unseen by us.’ . . ‘The 
blessed reunion, if it may come, must be patiently waited for.’ 


Such expressions from one who declared immortality to be 
unbelievable, have about them a ring of insincerity which it is 
impossible to attribute to George Eliot, and we have therefore 
only the alternative of holding that on these subjects she had no 
definite opinions. The shackles of rigid dogma may pinion the 
wings of our souls; but if in struggling out of the shackles we 
chance to break those wings, our souls will not be any the nearer 
to soaring. Really pathetic are the efforts of her broken winged 
soul to soar in the earnest desire, so native to her tender loving 
disposition, to express affectionate sympathy in the grief of friends 
who had lost those near and dear to them. Mr. Myers quotes 
one of the most melancholy attempts we have seen— 

‘For the first sharp pangs there is no comfort ; whatever goodness may 
surround us, darkness and silence still hang about our pain. But slowly 
the clinging companionship with the dead is linked with our living affec- 
tions and duties, and we begin to feel our sorrow as a solemn initiation 
preparing us for that sense of loving, pitying fellowship with the fullest 
human lot which, I must think, no one who has tasted it will deny to be 
the chief blessedness of our life. And especially to know what the last 


parting is seems needful to give the utmost sanctity of tenderness to vur 
relations with each other.’ 


Was tliere ever a more extraordinary attempt at consolation 
addressed to a friend ‘ feeling the first anguish of bereavement ?’ 
Translated into plain English this simply means—find consolation 
in the conviction that having suffered yourself will teach you to 
sympathise with the sufferings of others. A most valuable 
general lesson on the right use of suffering, but as a consolation 
in the first anguish of personal loss most astonishing! That the 
friend to whom it was addressed, may have found comfort in it is 
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quite possible. We estimate such expressions far more accord- 
ing to our knowledge of the feeling which gave them birth, than 
according to their own actual merit. But conceive such a 
suggestion as intrinsically consoling to any one crushed to the 
earth by the loss of some loved face and form, without whose 
continual presence life seems to have no meaning? Wait 
patiently till 
* The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which we have loved long since and lost awhile.’ 


It is that, or nothing, when the anguish is very sore, and those 
alone who can shape their consolatory utterances in some such 
form can speak words to the stricken soul which shall have healing 
power, apart from a grateful sense of the affection which prompts 
them. 

Yet, paradoxical as the opinion may appear to some, we hold 
what Mr. Myers has happily termed her ‘brave despair,’ for one 
of George Eliot’s noblest attributes, and one which stamps her 
most unmistakably as a true servant of Him whom she failed to 
recognise. The wheat had gone with the tares, and she loved 
truth too well to accept even beliefs whose brilliant promise she 
must have clearly seen, when she could not confidently hold them 
truths. She would struggle on in darkness, but she would not 
follow what to her injured spiritual vision appeared to be wan- 
dering fires. ‘They that are of the truth hear my voice. She 
heard the voice, and followed faithfully on through cloud and 
darkness, although the deadened spiritual ears failed to recognise 
whose was the voice that called. And would not her reward be 
certain? Speculation on such a subject seems almost too daring. 
But however much for those on whom her teaching, illumined by 
the light from Calvary, would have told with tenfold power, we 
may regret the thick darkness in which she walked on earth, 
would not the morning dawn with immeasurably greater brilliancy? 
Would not the glorious revelations unfolding themselves— 


‘ What time the white sail of the soul is rounding 
The misty cape—the promontory Death.’ 


burst with all the more dazzling brilliancy on the enraptured gaze 
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for the very depth of the gloom left behind? Would not the 
welcoming words—‘ Well done good and faithful servant,’ fall 
with all the more entrancing melody on the healed ears, for the 
glad amazement of recognising the voice faithfully followed on 
earth, in spite of the jarring discords which had marred the 
sweetness of its heavenly music ? 





Art. IV.—HAMPOLE’S PSALTER. 


The Psalter or Psalms of David and Certain Canticles. With 
Translation and Exposition in English, By RicHarp 
Rouwe of Hampole. Edited from MSS. By the Rev. H. 
R. Bramuey, M.A. With an Introduction and Glossary. 
Oxford, 1884. 


ICHARD ROLLE, or, as he is usually called from the 
place of his death and burial, Hampole, was a popular and 
venerated divine of the fourteenth century. Unlike those of 
most popular divines, such of his writings as have come down to 
us possess a considerable amount of permanent interest. They 
can scarcely be called attractive reading. Few ‘ general readers,’ 
we fear, will have the courage to begin their perusal, or having 
begun it, the patience or perseverance to read them through. 
Still in some respects they are of the greatest interest. 
Those of them which he has written ‘on ynglis’ are among the 
most important literary monuments of the fourteenth century, 
and belong to a period when the English language, as it is now 
spoken, was yet unformed, and the ‘language of the northern 
lede’ wasinuse as the vernacular and asthe language of literature 
from the Humber and Trent to Moray Firth. To Scotsmen and 
Englishmen, therefore, but more especially to those of the for- 
mer who take an interest in the origin and growth of their na- 
tive tongue, all Hampole’s ‘ englysching’ can scarcely fail to 
afford an abundance of information at once curious and enter- 
taining. 
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Of Hampole’s life comparatively little is known. Until the 
Oficium de Sancto Ricardo heremitd, composed by the nuns of 
Hampole soon after Rolle’s death in expectation of his canoniza- 
tion, was printed by Mr. Perry in 1866,* most of the facts sup- 
posed to be known about him were the merest conjectures. In 
his interesting and valuable introduction to the work bearing 
the title we have placed above, Mr. Bramley may be said to 
have given the first and most complete account of his life that 
has been published in English. 

Hampole was born at Thornton near Pickering in Yorkshire. 
His father was William Rolle, apparently a man of respectable 
p<sition and the friend of John de Dalton, whom we shall hear 
of again as one of Richard’s patrons, The date of Hampole’s 
birth is unknown ; but as he died in September, 1349, he must 
have been born during the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or immediately after the beginning of the century follow- 
ing. Among his contemporaries were John Barbour of Aber- 
deen, Robert Mannying, author of the Handlyng of Synne, and 
Laurence Minot. He may have been acquainted with the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt and the Ormulum; but when he died the works 
of Langland and Chaucer had yet to be written. On the other 
hand, he was in all likelihood thoroughly familiar with many 
of the Northern Homilies and Romances, with the Northum- 
brian Evangelium Nicodemi, and with that famous poem of 
which some enthusiastic admirer has written— 


‘ This is the best boke of alle 
The cours of the werlde men does hit calle.’ 


Ilis first patron was Thomas de Neville, archdeacon of Dur- 
ham, by whom he was sent to Oxford, where he would be eu- 
rolled among the Boreales, as his famous countryman Wy- 
cliffe was afterwards. At the University he seems to have 
devoted himself to the study of theology and the Scriptures 
rather than to that of the natural sciences, or of the art of dis- 
putation, or of ecclesiastical law, then the readiest way to pre- 
ferment. How long he remained at Oxford is unknown. When 
nineteen years of age, after considering the uncertainty of 
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human life and the awfulness of its issues, fearing lest he should 
be drawn into sin by the temptations around him, he left the 
University and returned to Thornton and his father’s house. 
Soon afterwards he withdrew himself from the society of his 
friends altogether, and assumed the profession of a hermit. His 
manner of doing this was peculiar, and is described by Mr. 
Bramley, on the authority of the Officium, as follows : 


‘ He had a sister whom he dearly loved. One day he begged of her two 
of her kirtles, a white one and a grey one; which, at his request, she car- 
ried, with the hood which their father wore in rainy weather, to a neigh- 
bouring wood. Her brother, having cut off the buttons of the white frock 
and the sleeves of the grey, strijped off his clothes and put on the white 
frock next his skin, and the grey one over it, thrusting his arms with the 
white sleeves, which he had sewed up as well as he could, through the 
holes that were left in the grey frock ; and thus, with his father’s hood, 
completed, so far as he was able, the resemblance of a Hermit. His sister, 
seeing him in this guise, raised the cry that he was mad; upon which, 
having kept her off with threatening gestures, he ran away from home.”* 

The predominant elements in his religion were the emotional 
and imaginative. Like most with whom this is the case, 
he had his temptations in the wilderness, his visions and 
illusions, and much waiting and wrestling in spirit before he 
could attain to inward calm and serenity of mind. According 
to his own account his experience appears to have been 
much the same as that of many others who have been possessed 
by a similar religious tendency. On one occasion he was 
tempted by the devil in the shape of a beautiful woman. After 
describing how she entered his dwelling and took her place 
beside him, he goes on to say, ‘ and when that I felyd hir thare 
I dred that scho sulde drawe me to iuell, and said that I wald 
ryse and blesse vs in the name of the Haly Trynytee, and scho 
strenyde me so stallwortliely that I had no mouthe to speke, 
ne no hande to styrre; and whene I sawe that, I perceyuede 
well thare was na womane bot the deuell in schappe of womane. 
Thare-fore I turnede me to Gode and with my mynde I said 
“ \ Jhesu how precyous es thi blude!” makand the crosse 
with my fyngere in my breste, and als faste scho wexe wayke 
and sodanly all was awaye; and I thankked Gode that 
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delyuerd me, and sothely fra that tym furthe I forced me for to 
luf Jhesu, and ay the mare I profette in the luf of Jhesu the 
swetter I fand it.* Incidentally it comes out in the same 
story that there was a certain ‘full faire yonge womane’ who 
was no illusion but loved him ‘ nogt lytill in gude lufe’ and 
caused him considerable trouble. But by many prayers and 
much fasting and meditation he succeeded at last in subduing 
his affection for her and in steeling his heart against the 
attractions of her love and beauty. 

In his treatise De Incendio Amoris Hampole has left an 
account of his conversion or of the way in which he attained tc 
the highest joys of the religious life. The story of it, like the 
one from which the above citation has been made, is also given 
in the Officium, and besides affording an insight into Hampole’s 
character, is of interest as explaining the frequent references 
he makes in his Commentary on the Psalms to the ‘soun and 
myrth of heuen.’ The passage in the original is somewhat 
long, and for this and other reasons we prefer to use Mr. 
Bramley’s excellent abridgement of it. 


‘**From the beginning of the alteration in my life and mind,” he 
[Hampole] says, ‘‘to to the opening of the heavenly door, so that with 
unveiled face the eye of the heart might behold those that are above, and 
see the way to seek the Beloved, and sigh for Him, was a period of three 
years, all but three or four months. Then, the door remaining open, up 
to the time that the warmth of eternal love was truly felt in the heart, 
about a year passed away. I was sitting in a certain chapel, and being 
much delighted with the sweetness of prayer or meditation, suddenly 
I felt in me a strange and pleasant heat.” 

‘For some time he was in doubt as to the nature of this heat, and often 
felt lis breast, to see if it could arise from any outward cause. But he was 
convinced that it was purely a gift from his Maker: and so he was the 
more absorbed in heavenly love. ‘‘ And while this warmth, inexpressibly 
sweet, was sensibly kindling, so as to lead to the communication and per- 
ception of that celestial or spiritual sound which pertains to the song of 
everlasting praise, and to the sweetness of the invisible melody (inasmuch 
as it cannot be known or heard but by him who has received it, who must 
be cleansed and severed from this earth) there elapsed half a year, three 
months and some weeks. For as I was siting in the same chapel, and 
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singing the Psalms at night before supper* as well as I could, I heard a 
sort of chiming of voices overhead.” And so he was himself filled with 
this celestial music, and broke out before God into continual strains of 
melody, singing all that he had before been accustomed to say. 

‘ All this, however, was in secret, for he thought that if he divulged his 
privilege it might lead to vain glory, and he might lose it. He regards it 
as a free gift from Christ ; but one which will be accorded to those, and to 
those only, who so love and honour the blessed name of Jesus as never to 
let it go out of their recollection, except in sleep.’ 


The state of joy and divine rapture to which he had thus 
attained, Hampole believed would continue always and after 
death be perfectly consummated. 

The first place he is met with in, after his separation from his 
sister, is a ‘ certain church,’ probably as Mr. Bramley points out, 
that of Topcliffe near Thirsk. Here he appeared on the Eve of 
the Assumption and took up his place for prayer on the spot 
usually occupied by the wife of John de Dalton. On the 
arrival of Lady de Dalton her servants would have turned him 
away, but observing that he was engrossed in prayer, she 
would not suffer him to be disturbed. When the service was 
over her sons recognised him as the son of William Rolle whom 
they had known atOxford. Next morning he entered thechurch, 
and, having of hisown accord put on a surplice, assisted in the 
choir at Matins and Mass. After the Gospel, the priest having 
given him permission, he ascended the pulpit and so touched the 
hearts and consciences of his hearers that they were unable to 
refrain from tears and confessed that they had never heard such 
a sermon in all their lives. ‘Nec mirum,’ adds the Officium, 
‘cum ipse esset speciale sancti Spiritis organum et eius afflatu 
resonans.’ At the close of the service John de Dalton invited 
him to dinner, and having learned who he was and being 
satisfied as to his sanity and good intentions, provided him 
with more suitable clothing, gave him a place to dwell in, and 
made provision for his maintenance. 

As Mr. Perry remarks ‘Hampole was not one of those 
eremites satirized by the author of Piers Plowman, who— 





* Or possibly, Mr. Bramley remarks, in the night before the Thursday in 
Cena Domini. The words of the Officium are : in nocte ante cenam Pascheos. 
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‘ Clothed them in copis to be knowe fro othire 
And maie themselves eremites thare eise to have.’ 


Yet, on the other hand, he was no Simeon Stylites, to court 
and practise bodily austerities simply for their own sakes.’ 
Like St. Bernard of Clairvaux, in whose sermons and hymns 
the name of Jesus obtains the same prominence that it has in 
the writings of our Yorkshire Hermit, Hampole united the 
active with the contemplative life. But while Bernard took 
in hand affairs of the first importance both in Church and State 
and was for some time the principal figure in Europe, Hampole 
seems to have had no higher ambition than to benefit the 
common people, the ‘unlered and lewed,’ of his native county. 
‘aking upon himself the office of an itinerant preacher of the 
(rospel, he travelled through the northern parts of Yorkshire, 
labouring indefatigably for the salvation of souls; and 
apparently not Without a considerable amount of success. The 
several stories told about his power over evil spirits in the 
Officium we are under no necessity to believe; but their 
existence is sufficient to indicate the great esteem in which he 
was held, and the confidence which those who knew him 
reposed in the efficacy of his prayers. 

At what time Rolle left Richmondshire and its neighbour- 
hood, what drew him to Hampole, or how long he lived there 
is not known. After his death his fame increased rather than 
diminished, and many were the pilgrims who visited his tomb, 
soe coming as far as from Durham in the north, and others 
from Leicestershire. The author of the Metrical Preface 
Says -— 

‘ Thys holy man in all his lyfe ‘ lufid God ouer all thing, 

Therfore myracles mony and rife‘ be hym wrought all myghty kyng, 

The blynd to se, the halt to go‘ and tho were slayne he saued eke ; 

And keuord mony of hur wo‘ the doumbe the defe and other seke. 

And many myracles he has wrought ‘ and made many a holy boke, 

And many out of bales brought ‘ that in lywyng went on croke 


His workis were ful profetabul ‘ to pore and rych and all on rowe, 
That thei bene soth and nothing fabul‘ at Hampole ye may hit knowe.’ 


In the religious history of the country Hampole is chiefly 
interesting as showing that the wave of religious mysticism 
which was then passing over central Europe, and kindling so 
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much genuine practical devotion in the countries watered by 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube, had its representatives 
in the wilds of Yorkshire. Dr. John Tauler, Eckart, John 
Ruysbroek, Heinrich Suso, Henry of Nordlingen, and Rulman 
Merswin were all his contemporaries, and while studying his 
works, aud more especially his prose writings, we have been 
reminded of them. That he was one of the Friends of God, or 
that he knew anything of the fraternity at the head of which 
was Nicholas of Basle, is scarcely probable; yet when we 
remember how widely the Friends were scattered and how 
obscure their history still is, we should not be at all surprised 
to learn that he was acquainted, or in some way connected 
with them. Intellectually and religiously he was much nearer 
to them than he was to his great countryman Wycliffe, who 
was born in the same district and in all probability saw and 
heard him. He had neither the sweetness of Tauler, nor the 
remarkable speculative ability of Eckart, nor even the rich 
poetic imagination of the Minnesinger of Eternal Love, yet 
with Tauler and the rest of the disciples of the Great Friend 
from the Oberland he had many points of similarity. Among 
others may be mentioned his mysticism and the strong practical 
bent of his piety; his unquestioning acceptance of the 
doctrines of the Church and his opposition to the luxury and 
vice of the priesthood ; his preference for the vernacular over 
the Latin as the medium of instruction; his endeavours to 
promote a vernacular religious literature, and his unwearied 
efforts to comfort and assist the afflicted and oppressed. Like 
the majority of the Friends of God also, he was a layman ; for 
though he has been called a doctor of divinity and claimed as 
a member of one or otber of the religious orders, there is not 
the slightest evidence that he was either ordained or admitted 
to any of the recognised religious fraternities. 

Hampole’s writings were pretty voluminous. According to 
the Officium he wrote with great ease and rapidity, and while 
in the act of composition was able to engage in conversation or 
to exhort those around him on different subjects. It is said, on 
the other hand, that he was often so absorbed in the subject on 
which he was writing, that his friends could take away his 
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tattered cloak and put it on him when mended, without his 
perceiving it. Some of his works he wrote in Latin ; others of 
them in the English of the Northern Dialect. Some of the 
former, it would appear, he afterwards wrote ‘in Englysch 
tong.’ The original MSS. or copies of them all, were carefully 
preserved at Hampole; some of them were kept in chains lest 
they should be taken away. The number of copies which still 
remain of them is a proof of the popularity they once enjoyed. 

Any complete list of Hampole’s writings has not, so far as we 
kuow, been published. Most of his Latin works have been 
published in foreign collections of mediseval writers, where he 
figures under the singular disguise of Pampolitanus. One of 
his English works was printed by Wynkyn de Worde under 
the title ‘ Rycharde Rolle Hermyte of Hampull in his contem- 
placyons of the drede and loue of god with other dyuerse 
tytles as it sheweth in his table.’ The first modern reprint of 
any of his works was made in 1863, when Dr. Richard Morris 
edited for the Philological Society The Pricke of Conscience 
from the Cottonian MS., Galba E. ix., a fine folio volume in the 
British Museum, containing several other specimens of 
Northumbrian poetry. Three years later a collection of 
Hampole’s English Prose Treatises, was edited for the Early 
English Text Society, by the Rev. George G. Perry, from 
Robert Thornton’s MS. in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral. 
Others of Hampole’s English writings have been promised by 
the Early English Text Society, but as yet, with the exception 
of the Psalter now edited by the Rev. H. R. Bramley, the above 
are all that have been published. It is to be hoped that a 
complete edition of at least his English works will soon be 
f rthcoming. 

Hampole’s best known work is his Pricke of Conscience, 
a poem of 9624 lines. It exhibits great facility in verse- 
making, but its poetical merits are not great. In fact it can 
scarcely be said to have any. Of tho purpose for which it was 
written Hampole tells us— 


336 ‘. . . . this buke es on Ynglese drawen, 
Of sere maters, that er unknawen 
Til laude men that er unkunnand, 
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Than can ua latyn understand, 
To make tham tham-self first knaw 
And fra syn and vanytese tham draw, 
And for to stir tham til right drede, 
When thai this tretisce here or rede, 
That sal prikke thair conscience with-yn, 
And of that drede may a lofe bygyn 
Thurgh comfort of ioyes of heven sere, 
That men may aftirwar[d] rede and here.’ 
The poem is divided into seven books; the first treating of 
‘the wrechednes of mans kynde’; the second of ‘the unstabe!- 
nes of this werld here’; the third otf ‘the dede and whi it es to 
drede’; the fourth of ‘purgatory whar saules er clensed of alle 
foly’; the fifth of ‘the day of dome and of taknes that befor 
sal come’; the sixth of ‘the payns of helle’; and the seventh 
of ‘the ioys of heven.’ The treatment of these several subjects 
is theological rather than poetical. A spirit of intense moral 
earnestness breathes through the poem, but it is neither 
cheerful nor hopeful. In his descriptions Hampole rarely 
ventures to add anything to what he has learned from his 
authorities; the only place in which he does is towards the end, 
when after declaring that no man can describe the city of 
heaven ‘ ryght,’ he says: 
* Bot alle-if 1 kan noght descryve that stede, 
Yhit wille I ymagyn, on myne awen hede, 
Ffor to gyf it a descripcion.’ 


The work is valuable, however, not only, like the rest of 
Hampole’s English works, from a philological point of view, 
but also as a record of the religious ideas and superstitious 
opinions of the times. Here and there it contains not a little 
that is extremely curious. Now and then, too, a passage of 
considerable vigour occurs. The following will give the 
reader some idea both of the character and of the language of 
the poem. 


7009 ‘ The neghend payne [of hell] es to understand, 
Dyngyng of devels with hamers glowand ; 
Ffor the devels the synfulle salle ay bete 

With glowand hamers huge and grete 

And als smyths strykes on the yren fast, 
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Swa that it brekes and brestes at the last, 
Right swa the devels salle ay dyng 

On the synfulle, with-outen styntyng ; 

And with hamers gyf swa gret dyntes, 

That alle to powdre moght stryke hard flyntes : 
Ffor harder dyntes gaf never engyne, 

Than thai salle gyf, als says Saint Austyne ; 
Sicut machina bellita percutit 

muros opidi, ita demones ym- 

mo asperius et crudelius, corpora malorum 

et animas flagellabunt, post iudiciwm. 

He says ‘‘ als men may se ane engyne cast, 
And at the walles of a castelle stryke fast 
With a stane that es huge and hevy, 

Swa salle devels stryke thase mare felly 

The ille bodyse and saules that salle dwelle, 
After the last gret dome in helle.” 

Thus salle thai dyng on tham ever-mare, 
With gret glowand hamers, and nane spare.’ 


The following describes the greatest joy in heaven :— 


7860 ‘ Bot the mast soverayne ioy of alle 
Es the syght of Godes bryght face, 
That passes alle other ioyes and solace ; 
Ffor swa mykelle may na ioy be, 
Als es the syght of the trinité, 
That es the Fader, and Son, and Haly gaste. 
The syght of whilk salle be ioy maste ; 
Ffor-whi swa mykelle ioy and blys- 
Na ioy may be als es this. 
Ffor alle that than salle se him ryght, 
May knaw alle thing thurgh that syght, 
That ever was, and es, and salle be, 
Als men may afterward rede and se.’ 


Here is an account of a couple of mythical figures which will 
be read with interest :— 


4473 ‘ Some clerkes says, als the glose telles, 
That Gog and Magog es noght elles 
Bot the host of onticrist [that] sal come 
Sodanly ogayn the day of dome, 
And ogayne haly kyrk werray 
For to distroye it if thai may. 
The glose of the buke says alswa 
That by Gog er understanden alle tha 
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Thurgh whilk the devel, our mast enemy, 
Sal cristen men pursue prively. 

By Magog may thas understanden be 
Thurgh wham openly pursue sal he, 

Or thas er understanden thar-by, 

That in anticrist tyme first pryvely 

And aftirward openly, sal wyrk 
Wykkedness ogayne haly kyrk. 

Gog es als mykel at say, als covert, 

And Magog es noght elles bot als apert.’ 

The Prose Treatises edited by Mr. Perry are in all ten. Most 
of them are very short. One contains the story of Rolle’s 
temptation after the manner of St. Anthony of which we have 
already made use. Another contains two ‘tales,’ one of ‘ vn- 
perfitte contrecyone that a haly mane Cesarius tellys in 
ensample,’ the other of ‘ verraye contrecyone that the same 
clerke Cesarius says.’ The fifth is ‘a notabill tretys of the Ten 
Comandementys.’ The best and most important are Nos, 1 
and 9. The first is a short sermon on the virtues of the name 
of Jesus, and has for its text a passage taken from the Song of 
Solomon, among the Biblical mystics of the Middle Ages, the 
book of Scripture par excellence; St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
‘the last of the Fathers,’ as he is styled, and the chief writer of 
this school of mystics, having no fewer than twenty two 
sermons on one of its verses. No. 9 is a short treatise on the 
Active and Contemplative Life, and is of special interest on 
account of the witness it bears to the robust and intensely 
practical character of Hampole’s piety. Philologically some of 
these treatises are scarcely of so great value as other of 
Hampole’s writings; the text having, as is evidently the case 
with that of the treatise last referred to, been touched and 
altered by other than Northumbrian hands, The English 
Metrical Homilies, which Mr. Small edited some years ago 
from a MS. preserved in the Library of the Royal College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh, have also been attributed to Ham- 
pole; but while there is no evidence, either external or internal, 
to prove that he was their author, there is in our opinion suf- 
ficient internal evidence to prove that he was not. 

It is high time, however, that we turned to the Psalter and 
to Mr. Bramley’s admirable edition of it, The Metrical Preface, 
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which is evidently not by Hampole, but by some one speaking 
and writing a more southern dialect, tells us that 


‘, . . aworthy holy man‘ cald Rychard Hampole, 
Whom the lord that all thing can ‘ leryd lely on his scole, 
Glosed the sauter that sues here‘ in englysch tong sykerly, 
At a worthy recluse prayer‘ cald dame Merget kyrkby.’ 


This ‘ worthy recluse’ was probably the Dame Margaret men- 
tioned in the Officium as residing at Anderby, in Richmondshire, 
und for whom Hampole is said to have had a great spiritual 
uffection. According to the same authority, he healed her on 
two occasions of a violent sickness, and, on the second, promised 
her that so long as he lived she should not be seized by the 
malady again. This promise, it would appear, was fulfilled ; 
for Rolle having in the meantime left Richmondshire and settled 
at Hampole near Doncaster, the first intimation Dame Margaret 
received of his death was the return of her sickness. We can 
scarcely, we may remark in passing, accept Mr. Bramley’s 
suggestion that it was to this same ‘dame Merget’ that 
Hampole addressed his instructions on the Active and Contem- 
plative Life, To her, as a recluse, much of the advice which 
the treatise contains would be practically useless ; and besides, 
the treatise is addressed not to a ‘gostly syster, or to an 
‘Ankeresse,’ but to certain ‘ Brethirne and susteryne bodely and 
goostely.’ From the Metrical Preface we learn also that an 
autograph copy of the Psalter, the copy, indeed, which ‘Richard 
wrote with his hondes to dame Merget Kyrkby,’ was at the 
time the Preface was written preserved at Hampole and kept 
‘in cheyn bondes;’ and further, that, in spite of the precautions 
taken, it had been copied ‘ of yuel men of lollardy’ and ‘ ympyd 
in with eresy.’ Another autograph copy is mentioned in the will 
of Robert Est of York, dated at York, Nov. 10, 1473, and 
bequeathed to the nuns at Hampole. 

Of the great popularity of the Psalter there can be no doubt. 
The number of copies which existed seems to have been great. 
Many of them appear to have been in different dialects. Mr. 
Bramley enumerates no fewer than fourteen copies as having 
been used or examined by him. Of these six are said to be in 
the Northern dialect; five in the Midland; two in the 
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Southren; and one in a ‘ mixed’ dialect; but all bear more or 
fewer signs of their Northern origin. The text given by Mr. 
Bramley is based on a MS. in the Library of University 
College, Oxford. Unfortunately this MS. has lost twelve 
leaves. The text of five of these has been supplied from 
another but younger copy in the same Library. The text 
of the remaining leaves has been taken from a MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, which has also supplied the Metrical Pre- 
face. The passages thus supplied have been carefully marked 
by Mr. Bramley, and are distinguished by peculiarities of 
orthography which render them unmistakeable. Mr. Bramley’s 
primary MS., which was presented to University College 
by Dr. Thomas Walker, one of its former Masters, is a 
fine specimen of the dialect of the North of Yorkshire, 
and was apparently written in the fifteenth century. 
William Wraye, its owner in 1590, appears to have added 
in his own hand the text of the five leaves taken from 
the other University College MS., which also belongs to 
the fifteenth century. The Bodleian MS. belongs to the same 
century, and was formerly owned by Archbishop Laud. The 
texts of these three MSS. Mr. Bramley has carefully collated 
with those of the remaining MSS. to which he has had access, 
and has registered their various readings; so that until Ham- 
pole’s autograph copy is found the text he has now published 
may be regarded as final. 

In his translation of the Psalms, Hampole professes to follow 
the text as closely as possible, in order to make the words of 
Scripture intelligible to the common people around him. ‘In 
this werke,’ he says, ‘.i. seke na straunge ynglis, bot lyghtest 
and comonest . and swilk that is mast lyke til the latyn . swa 
that they that knawes noght latyn . by the ynglis may com 
til mony latyn wordis. In the translacioun . i . folow the 
lettere als mykyll as.i. may. And thare.i. fynd na propire 
ynglis .i. folow the wit of the worde.’ The translation he 
has made is extremely literal, and as Mr. Bramley observes, its 
phraseology is often very like that of the English Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms. Very frequently, too, it resembles 
that of the translation of the Psalms given in the Douay ver- 
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sion of the Old Testament. As might be expected, Hampole 
fellows the ‘latyn’ more closely than the Metrical English 
Psalter does. The latter is supposed to have been written 
before the year 1300, or at least fifty years before Hampole 
died; but whether he was acquainted with it is doubtful. As 
a sample of his translation we give his version of the Eighth 
Psalm, which the reader may compare for himself with the 
other translations referred to and with that of the Authorised 
Version :— 

‘1. Lord oure lord what thi name is wondirful in all the erth. 

‘2. ffor liftid is thi worship : abouen heuens. 

‘3. Of the mouth of noght spekand and sowkand. thou has made louynge, 
for thi enmys : that thou distroy the enmy and the vengere. 

‘4, ffor i. sall see thi heuens, werkis of thi fyngirs‘ the mone and the 
sternes the whilk thou grundid. 

‘5. What is man that thou ert mynand of him‘ or son of man for thou 
visites him, 

‘6. Thou lessid hym a litel fra aungels: with ioy and honour thou 
coround him, and thou sett him abouen the werkis of thi hend. 

‘7. All thyngis thou vndirkast vndir his fete; shepe and oxin all, ouer 
that and the bestis of the feld. 

*8. ffoghlis of heuen and fischis of the see‘ that gas the wayes of the se. 

‘9. Lord oure lord : what thi name is wondirful in all the erth.’ 

Hampole’s commentary is mystical and allegorical. Any- 
thing like historical criticism he never indulges in. The 
Davidic authorship of the entire book of Psalms seems to 
be with him a settled and unquestionable fact. The 
circumstances out of which the Psalms arose, or the occasions 
that called them forth, he rarely touches, and, except on one or 
two occasions, he never attempts any discussion of the text. His 
whole aim is to find in the Psalms some reference to Christ, or 
some allusion to the Church or to the condition and destinies of 
men. ‘The matere of this boke, he says, ‘is crist and his 
spouse, that is, haly kyrke, or ilk ryghtwise mannys saule . the 
entent is‘ to confourme men that ere filyd in adam til crist in 
newnes of lyf. the maner of lare in swilke. vmstunt he spekis 
of crist in his godhed, vmstunt in his manhed. vmstunt in that 
at he oises the voice of his seruauntes. Alswa he spekis of 
haly kyrke in thre maners. vmwhile in the person of perfite 
men, somtyme of vnperfite men, som tyme of ill men, whilk 
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er in halikyrke. by body noght by thoght ! by name noght by 
ded, in noumbire noght in merit.’* Asarule commentaries are 
not very interesting reading ; and Hampole’s cannot be called 
an exception. The reader soon becomes accustomed to his 
mode of interpretation, and after the perusal of a few pages is 
able to a large extent to anticipate the explanations to be 
given. Here and there, however, Hampole shows considerable 
ingenuity, and the reader is often interested to know how he 
will explain this or that peculiar phrase, what meaning he will 
put into it, or how he will apply it. Here also, as in the 
Pricke of Conscience,Hampole does not profess to advance state- 
ments or explanations of his own. ‘In expounynge,’ he says 
in his Preface, ‘i. fologh haly doctours.’ The authors whom 
he refers to, however, are not numerous. The most frequent 
references are, of course, to the authors or books of Scripture. 
‘The glose’ is often referred to, and mention is made of 
‘saynt Austyne’ and Aquila. ‘Remyge’ is credited with the 
following piece of information : ‘ whils the krake sees his bird 
oght white in fedirs . he forsakis it . as it ware noght his . and 
than god fedis it with the dew of heuen . eftire ward when it 
is all waxyn blake. the krake nuryesis it as his aghyn bird.’ 
‘ Alswa,’ adds Hampole, ‘when men ere white in vertus and 
clennes . god fedis thaim with the delitabile dew of his luf. 
bot when thai bigynne to wax blak in syn . the deuy] resayfes 
thaim as his birddis. and fedis thaim with karyun of vile 
warldis lustis.’ ‘Raban and cassiodire’ are referred to as 
authorities respecting the significance of certain kinds of birds ; 
and another author, we are told,‘ writys . thare is foure bodily 
heuens are [before] men cum til the heuen that aungels ere in.’ 
Hampole’s learning, however, sits lightly upon him and is 
always skilfully used for the purpose of inculcating the diligent 
practice of a blameless and beneficent piety. 

For historical purposes the Commentary cannot be said to 
have any very great value. The historical references it con- 
tains are few, and most of them have been carefully pointed 
out by Mr. Bramley. As we have seen the younger and more 
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southren Metrical Preface bears witness to the activity of the 
Lollards at and before the date at which it was written, pro- 
bably soon after the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Hampole’s Prologue contains a passage of considerable signifi- 
cance for the religious and intellectual life of his own day. 
After saying that in the exposition he follows ‘haly doctours,’ 
he adds: ‘for it may come in some enuyous man hand that 
knawes noght what he sould say, that will say that .i. wist 
noght what.i. sayd. and swa doe harme til hym. and til othere . 
if he dispise the werke that is profytabile for hym and othere.’ 
Hampole had evidently in mind, as he wrote these words, men 
who did not ‘fologh haly doctours,’ but were actively engaged 
in propagating other doctrines. Who these were it is difficult 
to tell, and it would be rash to conjecture. Among those who 
demanded the reformation of the Church in England before 
Wycliffe, there is scarcely one with whom Hampole would not, 
so far as we are able to tell, willingly have joined hands, The 
words which we have cited, however, seem to point to the 
existence of considerable religious and intellectual activity, 
and to indicate a somewhat deeper and more serious life than 
that which is so vividly pourtrayed in the Canterbury Tules. 
Scattered throughout the exposition there are several refer- 
ences to the political conditions of the time. The allusions to 
‘ill pryncis that ere laghest in hell;’ to‘oure pryncys now that 
ledis thaire life in filth of syn;’ to ‘ill princes and ill sugetis ;’ 
the remark on Ps. evi., 40 (A. V. cvii., 40), ‘This vers has mare 
nede of sorowynge than of expownynge,’ and the exposition 
which follows, together with several allusions to the per- 
plexities of prelates and to their being slain, probably refer, 
as Mr. Bramley observes, to the ‘evil times’ and charac- 
ter of Edward II., and more especially to the contentions which 
culminated in the murder of Walter de Stapledon, bishop of 
Exeter, in Cheapside, Oct. 14, 1326. Here and there, too, 
there are references to the customs and superstitions of the 
times. Of the seventh verse of the hundred and fifteenth 
Psalm it is said:—‘ Sum trowis that this vers is of swa grete 
vertu that mannys synnys be forgifen if it be sayde thris in the 
end of his life,’ ‘ Hoppynge and daunnceynge of tumblers and 
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herlotis’ are mentioned among the ‘vile lustis of this warld, 
and with ‘ other spectakils’ are said to make men ‘lose ther wit 
fra God, and gif it til the deuel.’ Rope-dancers are referred 
tu; so are those who bring up ‘new gises, new vanytes and 
besinesis, that gers many syn.’ Of these ‘new gises,’ etc., it 
said ‘ thai sall be punyst that first fyndes thaim, and all that 
oyses [use] thaim and mayntens them.’ (P. 99.) In the ex- 
position of the ninetieth Psalm we have the following curious 
account of the ‘ basilyske ’ :— 


‘The snake werpis . and the tade nuryssis the eg . and tharof is Lroght 
forth the basilyske . that is kald kynge of serpents . for a white spote is in 
his heuyd . that makis him to seme as he had a dyademe on . his stynkand 
smell slas serpents . his ande [breath] foghyls that fleghis abouen him . his 
syght all lifand thynge . bot that the wesill ouercumys him and slas him.’ 
‘ The snake,’ it is added, ‘is ill eggynge that hurtis men priuely ar thai 
wit, and with delyte and assentynge till syn bryngis forth the basilysk.’ 


The principal value of Hampole’s Psulter is the fact that it 
is one of the longest and most important prose examples of the 
‘language of the Northern lede.’ In this respect it is of the 
greatest interest, and ought to satisfy the most sceptical 
respecting the Anglian origin of the Scottish language. 
Speaking nearly fifty years ago of the language in which it is 
written, Professor Cosmo Innes said :— 


‘ Down to the fourteenth century, and later, this Doric dialect of Eng- 
lish extended all over the ancient Province which derived its name from 
lying north of the Humber, and beyond even its most ancient bounds, 
along the whole Eastern coast and quite to the Northern extremity of the 
Lowlands of Scotland. Let it not be supposed that it was a mere vulgar 
and popular speech uncultivated by men of learning. Not to mention the 
wealthy abbeys which studded the valleys of Yorkshire and our own Teviot- 
dale, each a little school of good letters, the great Episcopal Sees of York 
and Durham, and the Royal Court of Scotland, which, down to the four- 
teenth century, enjoyed more peace and prosperity than fell to the lot of 
English Monarchs, were the centres of much intellectual cultivation, and 
brought it about that the Northern men possessed a literature of their own, 
which bade fair to rival, if not to excel, that of the South, spoiled and 
depressed as it was by the courtly use of the French, until the genius of 
Chaucer turned the balance. Within these wide bounds—from the Moray 
Firth to Trent—there were, doubtless, numerous small varieties of lan- 
guage and voice, most of them probably distinguishable only by themselves, 
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while to the Kentish or London ear, the epithet ‘ Northern” compre- 
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cM hended the whole ; and, what is of more consequence, a uniform language 
it was used and cultivated through that wide district by men of education and 
.d for purposes of literature. Its variations can be traced even in spelling, 
: notwithstanding the looseness of the orthography of that age; but it is 
id safe to assert that there was no greater difference between the written lan- 
it guage of York and of Eastern Scotland in the fourteeth century, than 
at between the modern speech of Aberdeen and Edinburgh.”* 
K- When these words were written the study of the sources of 
18 the English language was in its infancy; but since then the 
identity so boldly asserted by Professor Innes has been 
it thoroughly established, chiefly through the labours of Dr. 
n Richard Morris and Dr. Murray. We cannot here enter into a 
d full discussion of the subject; but before we close it may not 
: be out of place to point out some of the points of likeness and 
Fi difference between the ‘ ynglis’ of Hampole and the ‘ ynglis 
toung’ of Barbour and other Scottish writers. 
; The differences are most numerous in the orthography. 


Among others the following may be mentioned: The adoption 
by Scottish writers of ch as the sign of the guttural: the use 
ot the terminations -euch, -aucht, -echt, -icht, -ocht for -ogh, 
—aght, -eght, -ight, -oght; and the change of o into u in such 
words as, ‘cluke’ for ‘cloke’ (claw), ‘tume’ for ‘tome’ 
(empty), ‘ruse’ for ‘rose’ (boast). Three of the differences 
enumerated by Dr. Morris, the substitution of a for e, e 
for a, and o for a, do not always occur. Of the ten examples 
he gives five fail. ‘Ne, though often changed by Scottish 
writers into ‘na,’ occurs in the same sense as in Hampole in 
Barbour and Douglas. The Scottish forms ‘skar’ ‘yharn,’ 
‘threll’ and ‘wes’ are not found in Hampole, but ‘ warld, 
‘wary, ‘ger, and ‘mony’ are. For the Scottish ‘ gif, ‘ gyf, 
‘ iff” Hampole uses ‘if’; ‘ yif’ and ‘ gife’ also occur in the 
Psalter, but not in Mr. Bramley’s primary MS. While Scottish 
writers use quh to represent the Anglo-Saxon hw, Hampole 
uses wh, the former writing ‘quha’ and the latter ‘ wha.’ 
On the other hand, both Hampole and the early Scottish 
writers frequently use a where southern English authors have 
0; asin ‘stane’ stone; ‘haly,’ holy; ‘sang,’ song; ‘na,’ no; 
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‘sa, su; ‘strake, stroke; and k for ch as in ‘ kirk’ for the 
Southern ‘chirche’ or ‘ cherche.’ 

Grammatically the two languages are almost, if not entirely 
identical. With one or two unimportant exceptions the 
grammar of Scottish Language in its earliest stage may be 
said to agree with that of the Northern English in the various 
particulars, in which the latter differs from the dialects of 
Midland and Southern England. Some of the points of 
identity are as follows: In both the indefinite article is ‘a’ or 
‘ane.’ The usual plural ending is -s. Both retain the same 
plurals in -n or-en; viz, ‘hosen,’ ‘schoon, ‘eghen,’ ‘oxen;’ also the 
plurals, ‘ brether,’ ‘ kye,’ ‘ men,’ ‘ wymmen,’ ‘ fete,’ ‘ teithe’; and 
the collectives ‘ gayte,’ ‘shepe,’ ‘deer,’ ‘nowt.’ The pronouns, 
personal, relative, possessive, demonstrative, and distributive, 
are, with some few exceptions, the same in each. Both avoid the 
termination -eth for the third person singular present indicative 
of the verb, which is inflected by both in the same way, with 
the exceptions of the preterite and past participles of weak 
verbs, and the vowel changes of a number of verbs of the 
strong conjugation. By Hampole the preterites and past 
participles of weak verbs are formed by the addition of -id, -yd, 
-ed, -d, or-t. Those formed by the addition of the last, however, 
are extremely rare. In Scottish writers on the other hand, -it, 
-yt, and -t, are the usual endings. Still in the earliest stage of 
their language the terminations used by Hampole seem to have 
been employed. In the passages trom Barbour’s Brus in- 
corporated in Wyntown’s Orygynal Cronykil we have, instead 
of the forms assembly, travaylyt, wallyt, consideryt, gryppyt, 
traistyt of Ramsay’s transcript, the forms assemlyd, travallyd, 
wallyd, consydryd, grypyd, trastyd. The difference apparent 
in the conjugation of strong verbs is due to vowel-changes, and 
may be easily accounted for. Like Hampole, again, writers 
North of the Tweed use the Scandinavian ‘at’ as the sign of 
the infinitive ; the participle in -and or -ande; and the gerund 
or verbal noun in -yng, -ynge. Both make use of the relative 
‘at’; and in the case of several nouns dispense with the sign 
of the genitive ; thus while Hampole writes ‘kynge madyns’ 
‘adam syn, ‘man hand, ‘modir kne’ for king’s maidens, 
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Adam’s sin, man’s hand, mother’s knee, we have in the Early 
Scottish Laws ‘fader broder,’ father’s brother ; ‘childer ayris,’ 
children’s heirs; in Barbour ‘syster son,’ sister’s son; and 
in Wyntown ‘broder barnys,’ brother’s children. 

Turning now to the vocabularies, that used to the North of 
the Tweed resembles Hampole’s much more than it differs from 
it, Among anomalous verbs the following were common to 
the two: ‘wille,’ pret. ‘wilde’; ‘sal,’ pret. ‘suld’; ‘may, ‘moght’; 
‘can;’ ‘dur;’ ‘aghe,’ pret. ‘aw’; ‘mon’ or‘mun,’ must. ‘Gar’ or 
‘ger, though said by Dr. Morris not to occur in Hampole, is to 
be met with in the Psalter with considerable frequency. ‘ Be- 
gouth, a common word with Scottish writers, is not used by 
writers South of the Tweed; and ‘tharn,’ which occurs in the 
latter, is not used by the former. The adjectives ‘fone’ or 
‘fune, and ‘fa, few, used by Hampole are not found in 
Scottish writers. ‘But’ or ‘bot’ is used by Hampole in the 
sense of without, sine; eg., ‘in him he may not ioy bot louand;’ 
and he employs the prepositions ‘at,’ to; ‘fra,’ from; and ‘til,’ 
to, quite as frequently as writers North of the Tweed. 

Among other words common to the two are— ande, breath ; 
‘assoyld, absolved; ‘ar, before; ‘apert,’ openly; ‘bec,’ a 
brook; ‘be,’ by; ‘ besynes,’ business; ‘birles, gives to drink; 
‘bolnyng, swelling; ‘borg, surety; ‘brade,’ broad; ‘box- 
som, obedient; ‘breme, fierce; ‘caf, chaff; ‘chalange,’ 
accuse; ‘cheson,’ occasion; ‘cumlynge,’ a stranger; ‘dedly, 
mortal; ‘dern, hide; ‘dyngis, beats; ‘eth,’ easy; ‘fele,’ 
many; ‘forgetil, forgetful; ‘flytynge,’ scolding; ‘ othergatis,’ 
otherwise ; ‘hals, to embrace; ‘howis,’ hills; ‘harn,’ brains; 
‘hyrne,’ a corner; ‘jangil, prate; ‘kale,’ pot-herbs; ‘ kynrike,’ 
kingdom; ‘lare, learning; ‘laghe,’ low; ‘lere, teach; ‘ ligge,’ 
lie; ‘lopir,’ coagulate; ‘mawmet, idol; ‘merknes, darkness ; 
‘mystere, need; ‘ocker,’ usury ; ‘oyse,’ to use; ‘rad,’ afraid ; 
‘rike, kingdom; ‘rown, whisper; ‘ryme,’ frost; ‘ pouste,’ 
power; ‘bath,’ both; ‘ga, go; ‘setil, seat; ‘slokyn, slake; 
‘snube, chide: ‘sykirnes, security; ‘thole, bear; ‘tyne, 
lose; ‘wanhope,’ despair; ‘ware, worse; ‘wa, woe; 
‘wery, ‘wary, curse; ‘wite, blame; ‘yed, went; ‘yate,’ 
gate; ‘the tayne,’ the one; ‘the tother, the other. Represen- 
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tatives of numerous Scottish idioms occur, but it must suffice 
to mention the following :—‘ It is ill semand that the heued 
gange.o. gate and the body on other’; ‘a blithe eghe’; ‘aman 
may fynde his vertu, and take tent til hym self;’ ‘ful of riches 
and tome of goednes.’ 

We by no means profess to have enumerated all the points of 
difference and resemblance in the language of the Old Northern 
English writers and that of the writers of Scotland. Those 
which we have noted are the most important. The points of 
resemblance or identity are quite sufficient to establish a strong 
tamily likeness, and indeed an exceedingly close affinity between 
the languages in which they occur, while the differences which 
exist are only such as might be expected to arise in a dialect 
or language spoken over so wide an extent of country. 

The interest attaching to Hampole and his works is far from 
exhausted. Much might be written respecting his character 
as a writer, commentator, and theologian ; much curious infor- 
mation might be gleaned from his pages; and much more 
might be said respecting the philological value of his works. 
We have said enough, however, to indicate his importance. 
But for a slight defect we should have said that Mr. Bramley’s 
edition of this old Yorkshire Psalter is perfect. The defect 
we refer to is the omission of a number of words, some 
of frequent and some of rare occurrence, from the 
Glossary. Most of them occur, it is true, in Hampole’s 
translation, and are therefore easily intelligible. Still in 
a work like this the Glossary can scarcely be too full, 
as it is the part which those into whose hands the book will 
chiefly fall, will consult first. In every other respect, however, 
Mr. Bramley has discharged his duties as an editor with rare 
skill. We hope that other of Hampole’s English works will 
svon see the light, and that each of them will be as well edited 
as the one Mr. Bramley has now given to the public. 
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Art. V.—CANADA: ITS POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


1. Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. By 
A.rHevus Topp, Librarian of Parliament, Canada. Bos- 
ton, 1880. 

2. Colonies and Dependencies. By J. S. Corton and E. J. 
Payne. London, 1883. 


. Census of Canada. 1880-81. 
. Trade and Navigation. Returns of Canada for 1884. 


. Constitution of Canada. By JosepH Doutre, Q.C. Mon- 
treal, 1880. 


HE great interest that is now taken in questions affecting 
our Colonial Empire shows quite clearly that Britain has 
been at last fully aroused from that ‘fit of absence of mind’ in 
which, as Professor Seeley somewhat sarcastically observes, ‘she 
has conquered and peopled half the world,’ and that she has 
begun to realize that an English people means something more 
than ‘simply a race inhabiting an island off the northern coast 
of the Continent of Europe.’ This interest in the Colonies 
certainly stands out in remarkable contrast with the indifference 
that was too often felt by Englishmen whenever colonial matters 
were brought under their notice. For many years the Colonies 
were generally associated with some grievance, which it was not 
always possible for the officials of Downing Street to understand 
or remedy. Public men, as a rule, were not likely to win much 
éclat in England by devoting themselves to the consideration of 
Colonial questions. Governors-General sometimes thought it a 
form of banishment to be forced, for public or private reasons, to 
preside for a few years over the destiny of a Colony. We find 
Lord Sydenham, better known as Poulett Thomson in English 
political history, lamenting on one occasion in a letter to a friend 
that it was not at all probable that his successful administration 
of the affairs of Canada would render him ‘half so marguant a 
person as a good speech in the House of Commons, or a pleasant 
breakfast at Greenwich would have done.’ Even Mr. Disraeli, 
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who posed towards the close of his career as the very pillar of 
Imperialism, was at one time among those who had no very high 
opinion of the colonial connection. In 1852, whilst Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Derby’s Ministry, he wrote to Lord 
Malmesbury, then Foreign Secretary, ‘These wretched Colonies 
will all be independent in a few years, and are a millstone around 
our necks.’ Some persons will probably say that the imaginative 
mind of the author of The Wondrous Tale of Alroy always found 
a greater attraction in the magnificent glamour of the Eastern 
Empire, than in the constitutional struggles of free communities 
like Canada. Be that as it may, there is every reason to believe 
that at the time Mr. Disraeli wrote these words, and in fact for 
some years later, British statesmen had no very clear conception 
of the value and importance of Colonies. They had constantly 
before them the fact that the defence of the Colonies involved a 
heavy annual expenditure, which though they could hardly expla'n 
it to the satisfaction of the tax-payer, was more than balanced 
by the prestige of a Colonial Empire. But no doubt much of 
the indifference felt for the colonial connection must be traced to 
the general conviction expressed in so many words by Mr. Disraeli, 
that the time must come when the Colonies would separate from 
England and become independent, as the natural outcome of the 
self-government conceded to them by the parent State. 

Lord Derby, who is certainly the last man in England to take 
a sentimental view of any question, gave expression quite recently 
to the change of mood with respect to the Colonial dependencies 
since the day Mr. Disraeli wrote the memorable words we have 
quoted. ‘I do not believe,’ he said on the 3rd of March last, 
‘that at this time, or for twenty years past, any man has looked 
upon the Colonies as a burthen to the Empire, or that it was 
desirable that any of them should secede.’ It is not necessary to 
go into any elaborate argument to prove that prosperous countries 
like the Dominion of Canada, or the Colonies of Australia, can 
no longer be fairly considered millstones around the neck of 
England. If a British regiment is still sent to Canada, it is 
simply because it is necessary to make a show of British 
sovereignty. If British men of war still visit Canadian ports, 
it is because England must keep her sailors employed. Canada 
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now recognizes fully her obligations to maintain a well organized 
militia foree for purposes of order and defence; and the British 
tax-payer can no longer assert with any degree of justice that the 
connection with this important dependency is a cause of taxation. 
Englishmen see in this very fact so much evidence of the rapid 
development of the new Dominion. They cannot fail to admit 
that her people are proving to the world every day that they 
possess those qualities which go to constitute a nation. The 
thought will then probably occur to an Englishman that the 
prestige of his country will hardly be enhanced in the opinion of 
Europe, if all those great Colonial dependencies that form the 
Empire were to be allowed to separate without an effort to draw 
them closer to the parent State. At a time when other peoples 
in Europe are ambitious to found colonies, it would indeed be 
strange that Britain, the greatest colonizer among the nations, 
should allow herself, through her own indifference, to be isolated 
eventually from those countries which it is her most enduring 
glory to have founded. ji 

The history of the constitutional progress of Canada is 
peculiarly instructive, because it illustrates so clearly the bene- 
ficial effects of the liberal Colonial policy which was first developed 
practically by Lord John Russell in 1839, and steadily carried 
out by his successors in the office of Colonial Secretary, notably 
by Earl Grey in 1847, when Lord Elgin was appointed Governor- 
General. This new policy, which reunited the Canadas, and 
conceded to them a larger measure of self-government, was an 
entire reversal of the policy which had characterized the adminis- 
tration of Colonial affairs for more than half a century. From 
1792 to 1840 Canada was governed from Downing Street. This 
was the period memorable in Colonial history for the steady 
interference of the Imperial authorities in the internal affairs of 
the country. In 1792 the Imperial Government established 
representative Assemblies both in Upper and Lower Canada, 
with the object, as stated by a Lieutenant-Governor, of giving 
the people a form of government which would be, ‘as far as the 
circumstances of the country would permit, an image and tran- 
script of the British Constitution.’ But this new system was 
extremely defective in a vital part. It was after all but a mere 
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semblance of the British Constitution on which it was based. 
On the one hand it gave the people representation in the Legis- 
lature, and on the other placed all the substantial power in an 
Executive, over which the people’s House could exercise no con- 
trol. The result was, in the course of time, an irrepressible 
conflict between the elected Assembly and the nominated 
Executive and Legislative Councils who, with the Governor, 
really governed the country. The Executive Government did 
not bear any responsibility to the people as represented in the 
Legislature, and was generally a mere reflex of the will o* the 
Governor, who was sometimes an irascible military man, accus- 
tomed to the discipline of a garrison, and little inclined to 
conciliatory or moderate methods of administering public affairs. 
The Governor-General himself was always instructed by the 
Imperial authorities, who, it must be presumed, too often in the 
pressure of other and, as they believed, more important affairs, 
left matters pretty much in the hands of some clerk in Downing 
Street. Lord Durham, during his brief tenure of office as 
Governor-General and High Commissioner, immediately recog- 
nized the important fact that his plan of reuniting the Canadas 
under one Legislature would be hardly workable, unless the 
Government was responsible to the popular branch. 

‘1 would not impair,’ he wrote in his Report of 1839, ‘a single prero- 
gative of the Crown ; on the contrary, I believe that the interests of the 
people of these provinces require the protection of prerogatives which have 
not hitherto been exercised. But the Crown must, on the other hand, 
submit to the necessary consequences of representative institutions ; and 
if it has to carry on the government in unison with a representative body, 


it must consent to carry it on by means of those in whom that represen- 
tative body has confidence.’ 


The result of Lord Durham’s mission was the Act of 1840, 
reuniting the two provinces of Canada; a measure well calculated 
to promote the material, the political, and the intellectual develop- 
ment of the two sections, since it enlarged their sphere of 
political action and otherwise stimulated their national growth. 
The outcome of the union was the concession of Responsible 
Government in its completest sense, by the time Lord Elgin 
assumed the Governorship. This important constitutional prin- 
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ciple was not embodied in any statute; for, as Lord Jobn 
Russell truly said in a despatch to Lord Sydenham, ‘It was 
impossible to reduce into the form of a positive enactment a 
constitutional principle of this nature.’ Consequently we can 
trace its history only in the despatches and instructions issued 
from time to time to Governors-General, more particularly to 
Lord Elgin, who had the gratification of establishing the principle 
most firmly before he retired from the administration of Canadian 
affairs. ‘The effect of the larger sphere of political action opened 
up to the public men of Canada by the Act of 1840, and its 
logical sequence, responsible government, was the conciliation of 
all the rebellious elements that had existed previously. The 
Liberals of the Western section were content now that it was no 
longer possible to rule the country through an official clique, and 
an irresponsible Executive. The French Canadians, day by 
day, saw their influence increased by a union which it had been 
actually expected by Lord Durham and other English statesmen 
would have had the very opposite effect. The grievances which 
‘had so long irritated them disappeared one after the other, and 
the very measure they had so frequently urged in vain on the 
Imperial Government previous to the troubles of 1837-8,—an 
Elective Legislative Council,—was actually conceded to the 
Legislature of the United Provinces under the influence of the 
new and wise policy adopted by the Imperial authorities. In 
ten years from the commencement of the union and the con- 
cession of self-government, it would have been impossible to 
suppose that this was the same country where Lord Durham 
frankly confessed in 1839, there were many people inclined to 
Annexation with the United States, when they compared its free 
government and prosperous condition with the poverty and 
illiberal institutions of their own country. 

The Act of 1840 remained in force for just a quarter of a 
century, and was repealed by the new constitution of 1867, 
which brought all the principal provinces of British North 
America into a federal union. The public men of Canada, after 
so many years of self-government, recognized the necessity of 
bringing a number of provinces, long politically and commercially 
isolated from each other, into a union which would enable them 
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to stimulate intercolonial trade, build national works, and 
promote measures of national defence. The union of 1840 
had shown the Canadians the advantayes of home government, 
and made them naturally ambitious of again enlarging their 
sphere of political action. Political jealousies had arisen between 
the English and French sections on account of the Western 
province demanding increased representation. These jealousies 
were aggravated by the politicians, until at last a union of all 
British North America was believed to be the best solution of 
existing difficulties. The idea of a federation had been fore- 
shadowed by Lord Durham, but it took twenty-five years to 
waken Canadian politicians to its advantages. The British 
Government readily co-operated with the public men of the 
Provinces in bringing about the union. Fifty years before the 
officials of Downing Street had been constantly interfering, with 
injurious consequences, in the domestic affairs of Canada; but 
now it was their policy to allow the Colonies to manage their own 
business. Imperial interference was no longer considered ex- 
pedient except in cases where Imperial interests were clearly 
involved. The policy inaugurated in 1840 had its logical 
sequence in the federal union of 1867, which gave a still larger 
measure of self-government to Canada. 

Seventeen years have passed away since the Canadian Pro- 
vinces entered on this new era of political development, and 
whatever may be the defects of the federal system, it must be 
admitted that it has on the whole come up to the expectations of 
its founders. Already the Confederation, originally confined to 
four provinces, embraces all the territory between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Within a few years a new province has 
grown up in the vast North-West, whose natural capabilities for 
the cultivation of cereals are now generally recognised ; whence, 
in the course of a few decades of years, a considerable proportion 
of the world’s supply of wheat must come. One great railway, 
which had been long vainly desired by the people of British 
North America, was soon built after the consolidation of the 
provinces, and the Western country connected with the provinces 
by the sea. A greater work, clearly of Imperial as well as 
Colonial interest, absolutely essential to the settlement of the 
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North West and to the unity of the Dominion, will be completed 
a few months hence between the Pacific Ocean and the old 
provinces. Short lines of railway have been built to connect 
with the three great roads of the Dominion, the Intercolonial, 
the Canadian Pacific, and the Grand Trunk. The Canals have 
been enlarged so as to give greater facilities for Western traffic, 
and, if possible, to make the St. Lawrence the principal artery for 
the rich agricultural country which lies around and beyond the 
Lakes. Manufactures have sprung up through the artificial 
stimulus given to capital and industry by a fiscal policy which, 
whatever English economists may think of its soundness, and how- 
ever much it may be antagonistic to those principles of Free Trade 
which prevail in Great Britain, seems to have originated in the 
aspirations of the people to possess a ‘national policy.’ The 
aggregate trade of the Dominion, that is of the Imports and 
Exports, has increased in twenty years from £27,000,000 to 
£46,000,000, and the revenue has doubled within the same 
period. The people have now on deposit at interest in the 
various Banks, Loan, Building and other Companies probably 
£20,000,000, or £4 for every man, woman, and child in 
Canada. In addition to its effect upon the material condition 
of the country, Confederation has stimulated the intellectual 
development of the people. Educational facilities have been 
largely improved ; the newspaper press has increased in influence, 
and not a few works of historical and constitutional value have 
been produced by Canadian authors, while art, scientific, and 
literary associations have been stimulated under the inspiration 
of the more progressive ideas, which have been the outcome of a 
political system which has given a wider scope to intellectual 
action. 

But the most important result of Confederation has un- 
doubtedly been the more intimate political, social, and commercial 
relations that the provinces have now with each other. Previous 
to 1867 there was little intercourse possible, whilst each province 
had a government and tariff of its own, but now the Maritime 
and Western sections are brought necessarily into immediate 
contact with one another, and made to feel that they have a 
common interest in each other’s prosperity. The different races 
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that inhabit Canada have been harmonized to an extent that 
would hardly have been possible under any other system. The 
million and more of people who speak the French language, and 
still form a distinct section of the population, are found working 
earnestly with the English speaking majority in promoting the 
interests of the whole Dominion. Yet half a century ago the 
French Canadian people were in rebellion. If we find them now 
happy and contented, it is because they have at last attained that 
self-government for which they so long contended previous to 
1840, and have special guarantees for the preservation of those 
institutions to which they are deeply attached. In the same 
way the Irish are seen working alongside the English and French 
for the advancement of those interests in which all are equally 
interested. 

When framing the constitution of the Dominion, Canadian 
statesmen had before them the invaluable experience of the 
working of two great systems of government—the one in the par- 
ent State, the other in the United States. Iu considering the best 
method of consolidating the provinces under a federal system they 
were necessarily guided by the experiences of the great country 
on their borders. At the same time, while availing themselves 
of the best features of the American federation, they endeavour- 
ed to preserve as far as possible those English institutions which 
are calculated to give stability to their government. The result 
of their efforts is a constitution which, in the words of the orig- 
inal resolutions of confederation, ‘ follows the model of the Brit- 
ish constitution, sc far as our circumstances will permit.’ 

The history of the circumstances under which the name of 
Dominion came to be given to the united provinces shows the 
desire of the Canadians to give to the confederation, at the very 
outset, a monarchical likeness in contradistinction to the repub- 
lican character of the American federal union. We have it on 
the best authority that in 1866-7, the question arose during a 
conference between the Canadian delegates and the Imperial au- 
thorities what name should be given to the confederation of the 
provinces, and it was first proposed that it should be called ‘the 
kingdom of Canada;’ but it is said that the Earl of Carnarvon, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, thought such a designa- 
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tion inadvisable, chiefly on the ground that it would be probably 
objectionable to the government of the United States, which had 
so recently expressed its disapprobation of the attempt of the 
Emperor Napoleon to establish an imperial European dynasty in 
Mexico. It is difficult to understand how any parallel could be 
fairly drawn between the two cases, and most persons, less sensi- 
tive than the noble Lord, will probably consider that it was pay- 
ing but a poor compliment to the common sense of the American 
people to suppose that they could take offence, on any reasonable 
grounds, at the Canadians, the subjects of the Queen, calling 
their confederation by a name which would simply illustrate their 
attachment io those monarchical institutions under which they 
had been living for a century and more. The famous message 
of President Monroe, in which he laid down the doctrine that any 
attempt of the European Powers to extend their system to any por- 
tion of the Western hemisphere, would be regarded as dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States, at the same time 
expressly stated that all existing rights and interests—such as 
those possessed by England in Canada—should be respected. 
However, the Canadian delegates made due allowance for the 
delicacy of the sentiments of the Colonial Secretary, and agreed 
as a compromise to the less ambitious title, Dominion of Canada, 
—a designation recalling that old Dominion, named by Raleigh 
in honour of the Virgin Queen. 

The Dominion is governed by a central government in accord- 
ance with a written constitution known as the British North 
America Act, while each province still retains such an administra- 
tive and legislative machinery as is essential to its provincial ex- 
istence. The Executive government and authority over Canada 
are vested in the Queen, but as the Sovereign cannot be present 
in the Dominion to perform those acts of state which the consti- 
tution requires at her hands, she is represented by a Governor- 
General, chosen every five years on the advice of her constitutional 
advisers. The permanency of the Executive is a feature of their 
government which the Canadians have learned to value by com- 
parison with the elective system of the United States. The 
Governor-General of Canada is appointed without the coun- 
try being excited by a political contest, the issue of which at 
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times is dangerous to the whole body politic. It is only necessary 
to consider the crisis through which the American Republic has 
so recently passed, to understand the nature of the peril in which 
the nation finds itself every four years. We have just seen the 
election of the Chief Magistrate decided by a few hundred votes 
in a single State, out of over ten million votes that have been 
polled in the union. Political passion was excited for a while to 
fever heat; every effort was made by Mr. Blaine and his partisans 
to arouse old animosities between the North and South; and a 
few reckless politicians might at any moment have precipitated 
one of the most terrible conflicts that could convulse a people. 
It is creditable to the nation that it should have passed through 
so serious a crisis with so much calmness, and that reckless 
partisanship has not dared to outrage public opinion, and change 
the popular verdict as in 1876-7; but, nevertheless, we cannot fail 
to see that once every four years the people are liable to pass 
through a similar ordeal. From such dangers Canada is happily 
free under her constitution, which makes the Sovereign the per- 
manent head of the Executive, and removes her representative 
frem the turmoil of political controversy. In the administration 
of public affairs, the Governor-General is guided by the advice of 
responsible advisers, representing the opinions of the majority of 
the Legislature. In Canada, for many years past, the policy of 
the Imperial Government has been to refuse to interfere in any 
way with its domestic affairs, but to leave them entirely in the 
hands of the Governor and his advisers, who act in such matters 
in accordance with the well known principles of the British 
constitutional system. It is only with respect to questions 
immediately affecting Imperial interests, especially the relations 
of the Empire with foreign nations, that the Governor can be 
said to be thrown to any extent on his own responsibility as an 
Imperial affair. Even in such matters he will generally find it 
necessary to consult his Colonial advisers, though he may not 
consider himself bound to adopt their advice. In these cases he 
can only follow the instructions of the Government, of which he is 
the accredited representative. 

As in England, the Canadian Ministry is practically a com- 
mittee of the dominant party in Parliament. Here again we 
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have evidence how little the public men of Canada are in- 
fluenced by their intercourse with the United States. A thorough 
study of the British system, which requires Ministers to have 
seats, and receive the support of a majority, in Parliament, has 
clearly shown Canada its advantages over the American system. 
Indeed, the latter existed to a certain extent in Canada 
in those days when the governors appointed their executive 
councils without reference to the legislature. After an experience 
of over forty years of the working of responsible government, 
Canadians have become thoroughly convinced that the presence 
in the legislature of a body of men responsible to the Commons 
and to the country for the administration of public affairs, and 
for the conduct of legislation, has decided advantages over a sys- 
tem which gives the whole executive government to the Presi- 
dent, and does not allow his ministers to sit or speak in either 
branch of Congress. Whenever it is necessary to form a Minis- 
try in Canada, members are summoned by the Governor-General 
to the Privy Council of Canada; another illustration of the de- 
sire of the Canadians to imitate the old institutions of the parent 
state, and copy their time-honoured names. The government of 
the day is generally known as the Ministry or Cabinet, but there 
is no distinction as in England between those designations. 

The Parliament of Canada consists of the Queen, a Senate, 
and a House of Commons. In the construction of the Upper 
Chamber or Senate, there has been an attempt to give it a shade 
of resemblance to the distinguished body of the same name in 
the United States. In the American Senate each State is re- 
presented by two members, and consequently little Rhode Island 
or Delaware has as much influence in the body as New York or 
Pennsylvania. In the formation of the Canadian Senate, each 
province has not the same number of Senators, but three geo- 
graphical groups were arranged in the first instance, consisting of 
Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, and to each group 
was allotted a representation of twenty-four members. More re- 
cently new provinces have been admitted into the Dominion 
without reference to this arrangement, and now there are alto- 
gether seventy-eight senators in Parliament. Between the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Canadian Senate and those of the 
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American body, there is no analogy wh:atever. The Senate of 
the United States has entrusted to it under the constitution much 
larger powers than are enjoyed by an upper chamber in the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system. Though bills raising revenue can ori- 
ginate in the House of Representatives only, yet the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments as in other bills ; a privilege 
which the English or Canadian House of Commons will not con- 
cede to the Lords or Senate. The American Senate has the right 
to control the President in his nominations to public offices, and 
to review the treaties that he may make with foreign nations. 
The system of electing Senators by the legislature of each State 
has worked admirably, since it has sent to Congress so far a body 
of men, for the most part of intellectual power and high charac- 
ter. The Canadian Senate, on the other hand, is simply the 
House of Lords without the prestige that attaches to a body 
composed of hereditary legislators. It is ambitious, however, to 
to claim a comparison in every way it can with the House of 
Lords, by basing its procedure upon that of its illustrious proto- 
type, and by constituting itself a court for the trial of Divorce 
cases ; the last being a proceeding not based on any legal right 
that the Senate has under the constitution, but one tacitly re- 
cognised as the most convenient method of dealing with a matter 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Canadian Parliament. The 
nomination of Senators by the Crown has certainly some ad- 
vantages from a political point of view, since it enables a Minis- 
try which has been in power for a long term of years to prevent 
any unpleasantness or inconvenience in the Senate, by filling up 
vacancies so as to make it a mere re-echo of its own political views. 
Very few bills originate in the Senate, and for weeks honourable 
gentlemen are obliged to adjourn until the Commons condescend 
to send them something to do. The fact is the Senate, like the 
Lords, has its difficulties. If it exercises its undoubted constitu- 
tional functions, and interferes with important legislation of the 
Lower House, if it rejects measures on which the popular cham- 
ber has strong opinions, there is at once a vehement outburst of 
indignation that it is setting itself up in opposition to the people’s 
will, and that tle time has arrived either for sweeping it away as 
an obstructive body, or for making some organic change in its 
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constitution. On the other hand, should its members pay little 
or no attention to legislation, should it devote little time to the 
revision and amendment of bills, then the Senate is characterised 
as a useless part of the constitutional machinery. It must be 
admitted that of late years this body has yielded to the force of 
circumstances with wonderful equanimity, and has not in any 
way allowed its comfort to be disturbed by a display of legislative 
activity. Under such circumstances it is easy to understand 
that the Canadian Senate does not exercise any large influence 
on the conduct of public affairs, though it must be admitted that 
it contains many men of great ability and experience. It appears 
to be paying the penalty of being modelled after a house which 
originated centuries ago when parliamentary institutions were in 
course of development, and the House of Commons had not the 
great power it now possesses. 

The House of Commons, the great governing body of the 
Dominion, has been made, so far as circumstances will permit, a 
copy of the English House. An English parliamentarian, visit- 
ing this body whilst in session, would at once see how closely 
the public men of the Dominion endeavour to follow the rules 
and usages of that great Parliament which has always been the 
archetype of all legislative bodies throughout the world. Not 
only in the House of Commons at Ottawa, but in all the Assem- 
blies of the large provinces, he would see the Speaker and 
Clerks dressed in silk robes, the gilt mace on the table, the ser- 
jeant-at-arms in his official costume, the members observing the 
time honoured rules of debate, and paying that respect to the 
Chair which was so long a characteristic of the English House of 
Commons until ‘ obstruction’ became the policy of a faction. In 
a new country some of these forms may seem antiquated and out 
of place, but nevertheless they will be interesting evidences to an 
Englishman of the tenacity with which the people of a great 
colony adhere to British customs and traditions. In this respect 
the Canadian Parliament differs from the Congress of the 
United States, in which the procedure has in the course of years 
become very different in essential respects from that of England, 
on which it was originally based. The conservatism of the 
Canadians in this particular is the more remarkable when 
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we consider that in the Parliament of Canada and the Legislature 
of Quebec there are so many members speaking the French 
language, who might be expected not to have the same traditional 
respect for the old forms of the British Legislature. Out of the 
two hundred and eleven members who compose the Canadian 
Commons, some fifty at least address the House from time to 
time in French; and in their knowledge of parliamentary rules, 
of the working of parliamentary institutions, they are in no way 
- behind the English majority. 

Of the two hundred and eleven members of the House of 
Commons, ninety-two come from the great province of Ontario, 
sixty-five from Quebec, and the remainder from the maritime 
and smaller provinces. In rearranging the representation after 
each decennial census, the Act of Union provides that ‘there 
shall be assigned to each of the other provinces such a number 
of members as will bear the same proportion to the number of its 
population (ascertained at such census), as the number sixty-five 
bears to the numberof the populationof Quebec.’ By this ingenious 
arrangement, originally contrived in the interest of the French 
Canadian section, the represeritation is kept within certain limits. 
It must beadmitted, however, that two hundred and eleven members 
are a large number of representatives for five millions of people, 
when compared with the three hundred and twenty-five members 
who represent over fifty millions in the House of Representatives. 

We have in the foregoing paragraphs given a mere summary 
of the leading features of the government to which is entrusted 
the work of administration and of legislation for the Dominion. 
This government has the control of all matters affecting trade 
and commerce, currency and coinage, banking and the issue of 
paper money, postal affairs, militia and defence, navigation and 
shipping, fisheries, Indians and Indian lands, the Criminal Law, 
patents of invention and discovery, copyrights, naturalization of 
aliens, railways of an international and interprovincial character ; 
and, in short, of all matters of a Dominion or national import. 
It can alone impose and collect duties on imports, and regulate 
the general trade of the Dominion. On the other hand, the 
Provinces legislate separately on matters of a purely municipal 
and provincial nature, such as direct taxation for provincial pur- 
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poses, local works and undertakings, incorporation of companies 
for provincial objects, property and civil rights, establishment, 
maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, and chari- 
table institutions generally, excepting marine hospitals. In each 
province there is a Legislature generally composed of two Houses, 
a Legislative Council and an Assembly. It is noteworthy that 
in Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columba, the Upper House has 
been abolished, and so far apparently without any detriment to 
the public interests. In this respect there is a divergence from 
the constitutional practice of the United States, where the old 
British system of two Houses has been rigidly preserved in all 
their legislative bodies; but there is, it must be remembered, a 
considerable difference between the functions and responsibilities 
of a Canadian Legislative Council, and those of even a State 
Senate. The latter is elected by the people, and has powers 
hardly inferior to those of the lower house, while the Legislative 
Councils are, with the exception of the elected body in Prince 
Edward Island, nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, while their legislative functions are a feeble reproduction of 
those of the House of Lords. It may be added here that the 
necessity for having an upper house to revise and control hasty 
legislation, and exercise a supervision over the acts of the adminis- 
tration—the principal uses of an upper chamber under an 
English parliamentary system,—is superseded to a great extent 
in the provinces by the fact to which we shall presently refer, 
that the Lieutenant-Governors can veto, and the Governor- 
General disallow, any act of a provincial legislature which, after 
due consideration, has been shown to be unconstitutional or other- 
wise antagonistic to the interests of the Dominion. 

The administration of affairs in each province, the Legislatures 
of which meet once every year, is placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed and removable by the Governor-General in 
Council. The principles of responsible government obtain in 
every province as in the Dominion. The executive council, which 
advises the Lieutenant-Governor, holds office only whilst it has 
the confidence and support of the majority in the Assembly. 
In some of the provinces it takes nine or ten persons to manage 
the provincial or local affairs of three or four hundred thousand 
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people. In the three provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island, there are three Legislatures, with an 
aggregate of one hundred and sixty members, and three executive 
councils, with twenty-five ministers in all; and yet these provinces 
have altogether only a population of less than a million souls. 
The affairs of the Empire State of New York, with its population 
of five millions,—equal to that of Canada,—are managed by a 
Legislature of one hundred and sixty members, and some seven 
heads of departments, including the Governor. The proposition 
which has been often mooted of uniting the smaller provinces 
under one government does not, however, obtain any large measure 
of support, since it is antagonistic to the principle which lies at 
the basis of the Canadian Confederation, that each of the old 
provinces should preserve its autonomy as far as possible. 

We come now to consider the division of powers between the 
central and provincial governments; the most important part of 
the constitution, involving, as it necessarily does, the unity and 
security of the Dominion. We have already shown that the 
general government has jurisdiction over all questions which 
affect the Dominion, while the Provinces have jurisdiction over 
matters of a purely provincial, local, and municipal character. 
In dealing with this important question the Canadians have 
endeavoured to profit by the experience of their American 
neighbours, and to frame their constitution so as to avoid any 
dangerous assertion of ‘State Rights.’ Happily for Canada 
there has been no question of slavery to divide one section from 
the other. No climatic conditions exist in the Dominion, as in 
the United States, to create those differences of habit and tem- 
perament which make the Southerners practically a distinct 
people. What diversities of interests exist in the Dominion 
arise from the geographical situation of the Provinces. We see 
on the seaboard a Maritime section, where the people are mainly 
engaged in mining or maritime pursuits; again in the West, a 
great prosperous agricultural and manufacturing community. 
In the arrangements of tariffs the peculiar interests of the diverse 
sections—especially of the Maritime Provinces—have to be care- 
fully considered, and are no doubt at times a cause of considerable 
perplexity to Governments and Parliaments; but this diversity 
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of interests was not a source of embarrassment at the time of the 
formation of the constitution. Neither has any difficulty arisen 
from the existence in one Province of a large and growing 
population, closely united in all matters affecting their language 
and institutions. On the contrary, the federal constitution is to 
a large extent based on principles favourable to the existence of 
the French Canadians as a distinct section of the population of 
Canada. 

Accordingly, in perfecting the provisions of the new constitu- 
tion, the public men of the provinces had not to contend with 
any great difficulties arising out of a diversity of opinions and 
interests. They were able to make such a division of powers 
between the general and provincial governments as was quite 
satisfactory at the time to all the provinces. Availing them- 
selves of the experience of the United States, they adopted at 
the outset a principle with respect to the balance of power the 
very reverse of that which obtains in the constitution of that 
country. It is expressly laid down in that constitution that 
‘the powers not delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion, nor prehibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. Now, in the Canadian Constitu- 
tion, the powers of the provincial governments are distinctly 
specified, while those of the general government cover the whole 
ground of legislation not "so expressly reserved to the provincial 
authorities. The Dominion Government is authorised in express 
terms ‘to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of Canada in relation to all matters not coming within the classes 
by this Act (the Act of Union) assigned exclusively to the legis- 
latures of the provinces;’ and in addition to this general provision 
it is enacted that ‘any matter coming within any of the classes 
of subjects enumerated in this section (that is, the section defin- 
ing the powers of the general Parliament) shall not be deemed to 
come within the class of matters of a local or private nature com- 
prised in the enumeration of the classes of subjects, assigned ex- 
clusively to the legislatures of the provinces.’ 

The object of the foregoing provision can be clearly understood 
from the Janguage of the astute Premier of Canada, Sir John 


Macdonald, when he explained the details of confederation to the 
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Legislature. ‘ We have thus avoided,’ he said, ‘that great source 
of weakness which has been the cause of the disruption of the 
United States ; we have avoided all conflict of jurisdiction and 
authority.’ After an experience of seventeen years, it must be 
acknowledged that the Constitution has worked exceedingly well 
as a rule, but at the same time it is evident that the hopes of the 
Canadian Premier were somewhat too sanguine. In fact, it is 
obviously impossible, under a written constitution, defining the 
respective powers of separate political authorities, to prevent 
questions of doubt arising as to where really rests the right of 
legislation in certain matters. The numerous cases that have al- 
ready come before the courts of Canada and the Privy Council 
of England, show how difficult it is by mere words to fix the legis- 
lative limits of the central and provincial governments. It al- 


ready takes several volumes to comprise all the reports and 


pamphlets that have appeared up to this time on.this troublesome 
question of jurisdiction. 

The constitution of Canada provides a means of arriving at a 
solution of such difficulties as are likely to arise from time to 
time in the working of the federal system. Here again the 
authors of federation have availed themselves of the experience of 
their American neighbours, and have established a Supreme Court 
or general Court of Appeal for Canada, whose highest functions 
are to decide these questions of jurisdiction. The decisions of 
this court are already doing much to solve difficulties that impede 
the successful operation of the constitution. Asa rule, cases come 
before the Supreme Court on appeal from the lower courts, but 
the law regulating its jurisdiction provides that the Governor-in- 
council may refer any matter to this Court for an opinion. In 
this respect the Court appears to have a wider scope than is given 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, which only adjudi- 
cates on the facts of the particular case submitted to it through 
the process of law, and is not called upon by the Government to 
express an opinion on a general political proposition. When the 
constitution of the United States was under consideration in 1787 
the Convention retused to entertain favourably the proposition 
that ‘each branch of the Legislature, as well as the Supreme 
Executive, shall have authority to require the opinions of the 
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Supreme Judicial Court upon important questions of law, and 
upon solemn occasions.’ Not only may the Governor-General 
refer to the Supreme Court of Canada for ‘ hearing or consider- 
ing any matter whatsoever as he may think fit,’ but either House 
of Parliament may send to the same tribunal for examinatiou 
and report any private bill or petition for a private bill on which 
a question of jurisdiction has been raised. It is also provided that 
it shall have jurisdiction in cases of controversy between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, and between the Provinces them- 
selves, on condition that the Legislature of a Province shall pass 
an Act agreeing to such jurisdiction. But the Supreme Court 
of Canada is not the court of last resort for Canada. The people 
have an inherent right, as subjects of the Queen, to appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of England. Several 
cases, involving constitutional issues of great moment, have al- 
ready come before that learned body, and on more than one 
occasion the decisions of the Supreme Court have been reversed, 
though the general result has been so far to strengthen confidence 
in the Canadian tribunal. 

But it is not only by means of the Courts that a check is im- 
posed upon hasty or unconstitutional legislation. The constitu- 
tion provides that the Governor-General may veto or reserve any 
bill passed by the two Houses of Parliament when it conflicts with 
imperial interests or imperial legislation. The veto, however, has 
never been exercised in the history of Canada, but it was until 
recently the practice to reserve for Her Majesty’s assent such 
bills as appeared to fall within certain classes of subjects expressly 
set forth in the royal instructions to the Governor-General. 
Since Confederation, however, the Imperial Government has 
materially modified these instructions, because it has been deemed 
‘inadvisable that they should contain anything which could be 
interpreted as limiting or defining the legislative powers conferred 
in 1867 on the Dominion Parliament.’ 

It is now understood that the reserved power of disallowance 
which Her Majesty’s Government possesses under the law is 
sufficient to meet all possible cases. In the Provinces the 
Lieutenant-Governors may also veto bills of the Legislature, or 
reserve them for the consideration of the Governor-General in 
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council. It is noteworthy that in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, the Lieutenant- 
Governors have frequently withheld their assent,—a power not 
exercised by the Crown in England since the days of Queen 
Anne. In this case these officials can exercise a power greater 
than that of the President or the Governors of States, since the 
Legislatures cannot, under the Canadian constitution, pass the 
bill over the veto by a two-thirds majority. The power has never 
been exercised in the larger Provinces, and though it is of course 
in conformity with the letter of the law, it seems at variance 
with the spirit and principle of responsible government. The 
exercise of the power is in fact unnecessary, since the constitution 
gives to the general government the power of annulling such 
provincial Acts as are considered unconstitutional. The Dominion 
Government supervises all the Provincial legislation, and has 
in a few cases disallowed certain Provincial Acts. This 
power is exercised very carefully, as it is regarded with 
intense jealousy by the Provincial Governments. In fact in 
the case of one bill disallowed by the Dominion Government, 
the Legislature of Ontario re-enacted it on several occasions, 
though of course only to have it again rejected. This fact 
shows the delicate position in which the Dominion Government 
is placed in exercising a power which gives it so wide a con- 
trol over provincial legislation. Any injustice or abuse of 
authority would undoubtedly lead to grave complications. 

We have now reviewed the leading features of the constitu- 
tional development of Canada, and shown in what respects it is 
based on the American and British systems of government. Eng- 
lishmen generally will assuredly find some satisfaction in the fact 
that their greatest dependency has endeavoured to follow so 
closely the leading principles of the parliamentary government of 
the parent State. The constitution, on the whole, appears to be 
a successful effort of statesmanship, and well adapted to promote 
the unity of the Dominion, if worked in a spirit of compromise 
and conciliation. Canada is now governed by a political system 
which, from the village or town council up to the parliament of 
the Dominion, is intended to give the people full control over 
their own affairs. At the base of the entire political organisation 
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lie those municipal institutions whose origin must be sought in 
the village communities of the Germanic tribes. Each province 
is divided into distinct municipal districts, whose purely local af- 
fairs are governed by elected bodies, in accordance with a well 
matured system of law. Still higher up in the body politic is the 
province with a government, whose functions and responsibilities 
are limited by the federal constitution. Then comes the general 
government to complete the structure—to give unity and har- 
mony to the whole. With a federal system which gives due 
strength to the central authority, and at the same time every 
freedom to the provincial organisations; with a judiciary free 
from popular influences, and distinguished for character and 
learning ; with a public service, resting on the safe tenure of 
good behaviour; with a people who respect the laws ;—the 
Dominion of Canada must have a bright career before her, if her 
political development continues to be promoted on the same wise 
principles that so far illustrate her constitutional history. 

The inquiry now naturally suggests itself, what will be the out- 
come of this development; what is the destiny in store for a 
country showing so much energy and enterprise in all the pursuits 
of industry, and such admirable capacity for self-government ? The 
five millions of people who now inhabit the Dominion must 
double in number within a decade or two, according as the agri- 
cultural and minerai wealth of her new territories is developed. 
When millions of people inhabit a continuous chain of provinces 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will they be satisfied with their 
present inferior position? This is a question that presses itself 
more and more upon the attention of statesmen and publicists in- 
terested in the unity of the Empire. 

Howslight the ties are that now bind Canadato the parent State 
is very clearly shown by the fact, that she might to-morrow be- 
come an independent power without any immediate percepti- 
ble effect on the prosperity or greatness of Britain. For the 
moment it would simply mean that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have one governor less to appoint in her dominions, and 
that the Colonial Office would have fewer despatches to write 
and receive in future. The regiment that now keeps up a 
semblance of British rule in Halifax would be removed, while 
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the fleet would no longer be bound to make that port a head- 
quarters in American waters. As far as the commercial rela- 
tions of the two countries are concerned—the important point, 
probably, in the opinion of many Englishmen—these would 
not be affected to any marked degree by the separation of the 
colony from the parent State, since the Dominion now imposes 
duties on imports without much consideration for British 
manufacturing interests. Canada would then be able to 
make her own treaties with foreign nations without any 
reference to the Imperial authorities. On the other hand, 
Canada would have to increase her expenditures for 
the purposes of national defence, and of keeping up a 
little staff of envoys and consuls, besides paying for 
other privileges inseparable from a national existence. 
But national aspirations are the natural outcome of 
the growth and prosperity of a people. The great forces 
which are silently at work, developing a national character, 
may become more powerful as the years pass than the senti- 
mental feeling which now binds Canada to the parent State. It 
is quite certain, however, that it will be with very great reluc- 
tance that Canada will sever the connection to which she has 
faithfully adhered for a century and more. Should the time 
arrive for Independence, the records of her history will pro- 
bably show that she had far outgrown a position of mere 
colonial dependency, and that it was not possible to devise a 
plan which would enable her to remain in the Empire on terms 
compatible with her dignity and security. 

Of course should Canada at any future time be dissatisfied 
with the semi-independent position she now occupies, and 
begin seriously to consider the necessity for a change in her 
political condition, there is always open to her the alternative 
of annexation to the great Republican Power that lies to her 
south. Some persons may consider on first reflection that the 
natural political, and commercial tendency of a country situ- 
ated like Canada must be towards connection with a people 
whose rapid development is the most remarkable event of the 
century. By the time a new century dawns there will be 
probably over eighty million people within the borders of the 
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United States, and it would seem difficult for the Canadian 
people to resist the powerful influences that would attract 
them towards the Republic. But there is certainly no evidence 
before us just now to lead us to such a conclusion. Indeed, 
we believe that every year which carries Canada further in 
her career of political and industrial development, renders 
annexation less probable. We have already shown that 1t was 
very different forty-five years ago when Canada was relatively 
a poor and ill-governed country. But the effect of the liberal 
Colonial policy of England since 1840 has been entirely to dis- 
pel all feelings of discontent, and to strengthen the attachment 
of all classes of the people to their own country and its insti- 
tutions. The Confederation of the Provinces, by enlarging 
the arena of political action, and increasing the facilities for 
trade and commerce, has created a national spirit among the 
people: a laudable desire, especially among the younger men, 
to build up a new nationality to the north of the American 
Xepublic, if possible in close connection with the parent State. 
Of course it would be very different were Canada ill-governed ; 
were her trade to diminish, and her great north-west territory to 
become a burthen instead of a source of wealth and population. 
If during the closing years of this century Canadians should 
see the failure of all-+their great schemes of internal develop- 
ment, probably a strong annexation party would soon assert 
itself; but at present there is every evidence to prove that 
Confederation is a success, and that the Canadians are capable 
of working out their political fortunes apart from the United 
States. 

In the meantime, before any movement has been made in 
Canada in the direction either of Independence or Annexation, 
prominent Englishmen are combining with prominent Colonists 
to place, if possible, the relations of the Colonies with the 
mother country on a more satisfactory and durable basis. The 
matter has gone so far as to require a conference in London 
for the purpose of considering the best means of preserving 
the integrity of the empire. The result of the conference has 
been the formation of a society, called ‘The Imperial Federa- 
tion League,’ whose object is stated to be ‘to secure by Fede- 
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ration the permanent unity of the empire.’ This scheme of 
Federation is ‘ not to interfere with the existing rights of local 
parliaments as regards local affairs, but should combine ‘on 
an equitable basis the resources of the empire for the mainten- 
ance of common interests and adequately provide for an orga- 
nised defence of common rights.’ 

The Federation of the empire is a scheme certainly calcul- 
ated by its Imperial scope to strike the imagination of the pol- 
itical enthusiast. It is a scheme which has been dreamed of by 
statesmen and students since the days of Edmund Burke. Its 
realisation, however, is surrounded with the gravest difficulties 
which appear insuperable to some practical statesmen, to 
whom it is yet a novel question brought into prominence within 
afew months, A federation of the empire, in the broadest 
seuse of the phrase, means the creation of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment which may legislate for the general purposes of the em- 
pire, and the establishment or continuance of legislatures in 
each country or dependency to legislate for local and minor 
objects. Before this can be realised, England must be con- 
vinced of the necessity of reconstructing her constitutional 
system in vital particulars, of granting legislatures to Scotland 
and Ireland, of establishing a Supreme Court to adjudicate on 
the questions which would inevitably arise in the legal con- 
struction of the written constitution which must bind together 
the federation. On the other hand, Canada would have to 
make radical changes in her federal system so as to adapt it 
to the new order of things. In all probability her general par- 
liament would have to be abolished, and each province repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament, whose functions it would be 
to legislate for such general objects as now appertain to the 
Dominion. The tariffs of the Colonies would have to be 
arranged by the Imperial Parliament, and the result would 
certainly be, as things are now, the free trade and not the pro- 
tective system which at present prevails in Canada and Vic- 
toria. Considering that such a grand scheme of federation is 
impracticable on the face of it, the advocates of Imperial unity 
propose a Colonial Council to sit in London, and deliberate on 
such questions as affect the empire as a whole, though no one 
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explains how it is to work in harmony with and exercise any 
powerful influence on the Imperial Government and Parliament. 
It is quite evident that while there is floating through the 
minds of the advocates of Imperial federation a vague idea of 
the desirability and necessity of Imperial unity, no one has yet 
been able to outline a plan which has a practical basis of 
action. The Premier of Canada, who is a thorough Imperialist, 
has frankly confessed in a brilliant speech, quite recently de- 
livered in Ontario in the presence of one of the largest assem- 
blages of influential men that ever met in Canada, that 
representation in an Imperial Parliament is impracticable, and 
that Canada would not in any way lessen or impair her present 
admirable system of home government. Whilst admitting the 
impracticability of the idea of a federation of the empire in the 
wide sense generally given it, he appeared to think that some 
scheme could be devised to give Canada a higher status in 
the world, and at the same time enable her to remain associated 
with the empire for certain common objects and for defence 
particularly. 

As we look over the Colonial empire of Great Britain we see 
that the time is not far distant when all the groups of her self- 
governing colonies in the western and eastern hemispheres will 
be formed into federations based more or less on the Canadian 
system. The Australian Colonies have already taken a step 
in this direction, and there is now every reason to believe that 
the scheme of having a federal council to deal with certain 
matters common to all will be realised ere many months pass 
away. The South African Colonies may even be forced, when 
they emerge from their present difficulties, to obey the common 
law of destiny which is bringing all the colonial communities 
into closer connection with each other. It was even proposed | 
to unite the island of Jamaica with the dominion of Canada, 
but this project has not been favourably entertained, and in 
referring to it now we wish merely to show the tendency in 
the West Indian Colonies themselves towards a larger political 
status which will enable them to develope their industry and 
commerce to a greater extent than seems possible while they 
remain isolated political communities without a common bond 
of interest, 
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In the meantime while our colonial dependencies are devel- 
oping their general resources, and making steady progress in 
their political condition, it is the duty and interest of British 
statesmen to give every encouragement to the movement that 
is on foot to place, if possible, the relations between Eng- 
land and her great colonies on a more satisfactory basis. It 
is desirable that every attention should be given to a subject 
which is now engrossing so much attention. It would be a 
matter of regret if it could be said hereafter that the colonies 
separated from the mother country because she was indifferent 
to the connection, and made no earnest effort to bring them 
nearer to her on terms reconcilable with their interests and self- 
respect. 

The success which has so far attended the efforts of the 
Canadian people to develop their material resources, and place 
their system of government on a stable foundation, leads us to 
entertain the most sanguine hopes as to the future of their 
country. For a century they have successfully resisted all the 
influences which might be supposed to draw them closer to 
the United States, and have steadily laboured, in the face cf 
not a few obstacles, to strengthen their position to the north of 
the American Republic. Step. by step they are working their 
way over the prairies and mountains of the Continent toward 
the Pacific Ocean; building railways and forming new pro- 
vinces, ere long to be filled up by an industrious and sturdy 
population like that which has achieved such satisfactory 
results in old Canada, and in the country by the sea. If they 
continue during a few decades more to be animated by the 
same public spirit that has distinguished their efforts since the 
commencement of Confederation, Canada will be able to 
assume a much more conspicuous position among the free 
communities of the world, and may prove a formidable rival 
even of the United States in the great work which both have 
to accomplish on the Continent of America, And it is assuredly 
the earnest desire of Canadians as well as Englishmen that 
if when that time comes a large scheme of federation is clearly 
impracticable, there may exist at least such an alliance between 
Canada and the parent State as will give greater security to 
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both, and afford to the world the interesting spectacle of a 
people who owe to Great Britain their free institutions never 
forgetting in the fulness of their strength and prosperity the 
land of their origin, but still bound to her by the closest ties of 
sympathy and affection, and ever ready to lend her material 
assistance in the hour of need. 








Art. VI—STUART PRETENDERS. 


ARON DE REUMONT, formerly Prussian Ambassador at 
Florence, and author of a History of the City of Rome, 
published in 1882 in the WHistoriches Jarbuch der Goerres 
Gesellschaft, a very brief article on ‘A Stuart Pretender in 


the Seventeenth Century.’ A learned Jesuit father wrote a 
history of the Conversion of Charles II., Kina of England, to the 
Catholic Church, which appeared, in 1863, in the Civilta 
Cattolica (Fifth Series, vols. VI. and VII.) and in the course of 
this history gave an account of the eldest of all the natural sons 
of that monarch, addressed to the then General of the Jesuits, 
Father Oliva, residing at S. Andrea del Quirinale in Rome. 
He also gave extracts from the entrance books of the Jesuit 
Novitiate, proving that a natural son of Charles II. had been 
admitted a novice into the order of Jesuits. The last will and 
testament of this son of Charles IL. was published in [ Jtalia 
Reale, a Naples newspaper (1881, No. 13), by Don Scipione 
Volpicella, first librarian in the National Library, Naples. And 
also, the parish priest of S. Sofia in St. Giovanni Carbonara, 
Naples, lately discovered a certificate, partly illegible, of the 
marriage, on the 19th of February, 1669, of Signor Giacomo 
Enrico Boveri . . . . and Signora Teresa Corona. The 
Jesuit Father who wrote the articles in the Civiltd Cattolica 
seems to have been unaware that James Stuart, alias De la Cloche 
du Bourg de Jersey, alias Henri de Rohan, alias Boveri, had ever 
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left the Jesuits or committed matrimony, for he concludes his 
account by expressing his belief that James Stuart went to 
Flanders to complete his novitiate and died a Jesuit. Both the 
Jesuit writer and the Baron de Reumont were likewise unaware 
that many particulars concerning this son of Charles IL. were 
published so far back as the year 1674 by Vincenzo Armanni of 
Gubbio in the third volume of his Lettere, printed at Macerata 
by Guiseppe Piccini. Armanni gives an account of the courtship 
and marriage of this Prince James Stuart, and also furnishes a 
full copy of his last will and testament. All the writers just 
mentioned are silent respecting any issue of the marriage of 
James Stuart with Teresa Corona. Documents exist, however, 
among the Pontifical archives at Rome, which prove that a son 
was born of the Corona marriage, celebrated at Naples in 1669, 
and we propose in the present paper to trace the career of that 
son, and to give from the Armanni Lettere and the Civilta 
Cattolica a somewhat fuller notice than has hitherto been 
published in English (as far as we are aware) of the father. 


It is known that in September, 1646, Prince Charles, by 
licence of King Charles I., went to Jersey. Some accounts say 
he went to Jersey from Holland. While in Jersey he became 
father of his first illegitimate son, by a lady whom the writer in 
the Civilta Cattolica describes as a principalissima dama, and who, 
Armanni says, was of the Royal Stuart blood. Charles IL, 
writing to the General of the Jesuits, says he was but sixteen or 


seventeen years old when this affair happened, more through 
youthful folly than from malice, and describes the mother of his 
son as a ‘ young lady of a family the most distinguished in the 
realm.’ The son, in his will, describes her as ‘ Donna Maria 
Stuardo della familia delli Baroni di S. Marzo.” In 1646 (as 
Sir Bernard Burke kindly informed us), Charles Stuart, sixth 
Duke of Lennox in Scotland, and third Duke of Richmond in 
England, was fourth Earl of March. It may be presumed that 
the Mary Stuart mentioned in the will was a member of the 
family of which this Earl of March was the head. 

The son, James Stuart,.was sent, immediately after his birth, 
to France and Holland, to be brought up secretly. He was 
provided, when of a sufficient age, with good teachers, and was 
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instructed in literature and science. Unfortunately, according 
to the Jesuit account, he fell into the hands of heretics and was 
educated in the sect of the Calvinists. His father was very fond 
of him, but for grave reasons refrained from publicly acknow- 
ledging him as his son. In the year 1665, the King had his son 
with him in London and intended to keep him near him for some 
time longer, but the young man, who was studiously inclined and 
disliked the idleness of the Court, demanded permission to leave 
England. This permission was granted, and the son, previous to 
his departure, received from the King the following curious 
document written on parchment, and still preserved among the 
Jesuit archives in Rome :— 

‘Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, France, Scotland, and 
Ireland—We confess and acknowiedge as our natural son M. James Stuart, 
who by our order and command has lived in France and other countries 
under a feigned name up to the year 1665, when we took him under our 
care. After the said year, he being in London, we of our express will and 
for just reasons have commanded him still to live under another name, 
that of De la Cloche* du Bourg de Jersey, and, for important reasons 
affecting the peace of the realm which we have always promoted, we 
prohibit him from speaking of this until after our death. Then it shall be 
permitted him to present to Parliament this our declaration, which with 
entire good will and justice we consign to him at his request, written in 
his own language (French) to remove every excuse for his showing it to any 
other person to be interpreted. Given at Whitehall, 27 September 1665. 
Written and subscribed by our hand, sealed with our ordinary seal for 
letters without any alteration. (Signed) ‘‘ CHaRLEs.”’ 

James Stuart, alias De la Cloche, went from Loudon to 
Holland to pursue his studies, and was provided by his father 


with sufficient means for his livelihood. Fearing, however, that 
his father’s death might leave him in pecuniary embarrassment, 
he wrote, in 1667, to the King, and received the following 
reply :— 


** Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, France, Scotland and 
Ireland.--M. James Stuart, whom we have already acknowledged for our 
natural son, and who lives under the name of De la Cloche, has represented 
to us that he, should he survive our death, might be in want of sustenance 
if not recognised by our Parliament, and by reason of other difficulties 





* Theze is still a family of this name in Jersey. 
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which he might meet in this matter. Therefore we, yielding to his request, 
have deemed it just to assign and leave him a charge on our realm, if it 
may so please the successor to our crown and our Parliament, to the amount 
of £500 sterling per annum ; which sum he shall not be permitted to enjoy 
save on the terms of his residing in London in the religion of his fathers, 
and observing the English Liturgy.—At Whitehall, 7 February, 1667. 
Written and sealed by our own hand, ‘‘ CuaRugs.”’ 


The language of the last part of the document conveys a sus- 
picion that the young James Stuart, who had been reared a Pres- 
byterian or Calvinist, was becoming unsettled in his religious 
belief. And so it happened; for, a few months later, James 
Stuart is found in Germany, at Hamburg, where the Jesuits 
had at that time an establishment, and were most successful in 
making conversions. On the 29th of July, 1667, he made his 
abjuration and was reconciled to the Roman Church, and on this 
occasion confided the secret of his birth to the Queen of Sweden, * 
who wrote to King Charles for confirmation of the statement of 
the son. On this occasion the Queen of Sweden gave the young 
convert a certificate, written in Latin, to the following effect :— 

‘ James Stuart being incognito under the feigned name of De la Cloche 
du Bourg, born in the island of Jersey, the natural son of Charles II. | 
King of England, and as such secretly acknowledged to us by his Britannic 
Majesty, abandoning the sect of Calvin in which he was born and hitherto 
lived, was joined tothe Holy Roman Church in Hamburg on the 29th of 
July, 1667. In confirmation of which we have thought good to give attes- 
tation under our hand, although contrary to custom, in order that he, under 
these extraordinary circumstances, may open his mind, to his director only 


. . . 2 
in confession, and seek counsel for the salvation of his soul. (Signed). 
‘* CHRISTINA ALEXANDRA.” ’ 


James Stuart, not being contented with being a Catholic, de- 
termined to become a religious, and for this purpose left Ham- 
burg and proceeded to Rome. The certificate given him by the 
Queen of Sweden was presented under the seal of confession to 
one of the Jesuit Superiors, and enabled him to get a dispensation 





* The archives of Marquis Ricci in Rome contain a report of the insults 
offered by the mob in Hamburg to the Queen of Sweden, when she cele- 
brated the creation of the new Pope, Clement IX., in 1667, by illuminating 
her palace and a display of fireworks, etc. Several of the rioters were 
killed. Her Majesty showed much courage on the occasion. 
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from the impediment of illegitimacy, and he was admitted into 
the novitiate of the Jesuits at S. Andrea del Quirinale. A book, 
entitled Ingressus Novitiorum ab anno 1631, ad 1675, gives the 
date of his entrance and list of his clothes, countersigned 
‘Giacomo della Gloche manu propria.’ It runs thus :— 


‘ James de la Cloche, of the island of Jersey, under the King of Eng- 
land, aged 24, came to 8. Andrea, April 11, 1668. He had with him a 
hat, a mantlet, and priest’s dress of silk, a doublet and breeches of black 
stuff, a waistcoat of yellow leather, a leather mask, coloured sword sash, a 
pair of white silk stockings, two shirts and an over-shirt, a pair of under- 
breeches and stockings of linen, three handkerchiefs and a cap of white 
cotton, two pairs of small shoes, three collars, three pair of cuffs, a pair of 
gloves, a hair brush, a pair of shoes, and two pairs of thread collar buttons.’ 


King Charles IL., when apprised of the step his son had taken, 
wrote to the General of the Jesuits to express his satisfaction, 
and requested that his son might be allowed to visit London. 
The King wrote in French, net in Latin, and was especially 
anxious that no Englishman should be called in as interpreter, 
and that all should be kept as secret as possible. In midst of the 
cares of royalty he had prayed God that he might find one single 
person to whom to confide the interests of his salvation without 
affording the Court a shadow of suspicion that he was a Catholic. 
Although a multitude of priests were near him, some in the ser- 
vice of the Queens in the palaces of St. James and Somerset 
House, and some scattered about London, he feared to be seen 
conversing with any of them, even if disguised, for detection 
would soon follow. He considers it providential to have a son a 
Catholic, whom he prefers, however inexperienced, to any other 
person, as he will be always competent to administer to him 
secretly the sacraments of confession and communion, which he 
desires to receive as soon as possible. 

‘Our son,’ he continues, ‘is a young cavalier whom you have admitted 
into your society in Rome under the name of De la Cloche di Jersey, and 
who was born when we were not much more than sixteen or seventeen 
years old, of a young lady, one of the most distinguished in our realms, 
more through our youthful frailty than deliberate wickedness. He is dear 
to us on account of his excellent disposition, learning and docility. Many 


grave reasons of State prevent our public recognition of him at present, 
but we hope in a few years that these reasons may disappear. We gave 
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him, in 1665, our letters to testify his birth, to be of service to him in the 
event of our death.’ 


The secret of his parentage is known in London to the Queens 
only. The General is not to send any reply except through his 
son; for a letter sent from Rome, in answer to one addressed to 
the late Pope, occasioned such trouble that, in order to quiet sus- 
picions of the King being in treaty with the Pontiff, his majesty 
was forced to permit many things to be done to the prejudice of 
many Irish Catholics. The Queen of Sweden herself is not to 
be trusted in this business. She is a woman, and that is enough 
to make him fear that she cannot keep the secret. The General 
is not to let her know that he is acquainted with the true parent- 
age of De la Cloche. If the Queen enquires about him the 
General is to say he is gone as a missionary to Jersey or some 
other part of the kingdom. Charles may perhaps write to the 
Pope by a secret. envoy to get his beloved son ordained a priest 
without publication of his true name, etc. But the ordination 
is not to be in Rome. The son might go to Paris and visit the 
King of France, or if it pleases him better, the Duchess of Or- 
leans. ither of those personages would manage a private and 
secret ordination. If he should come to London the Queen or the 
Queen-mother can easily provide a bishop to ordain him in secret. 
The king desires much to see his son, not to dissuade him from 
becoming a Jesuit priest, but to embrace him. His son, while 
in England, may live with the Jesuits and follow their rule, 
but not in London, but in some city not far off, and he 
may afterwards return to Rome and to the Jesuits there. This, 
letter, dated August 3rd, 1668, contained another directed ‘ For 
our most honourable son, the Prince Stuart, living among the 
Reverend Fathers of Jesus under the name of Signor de la 
Cloche—at Rome.’ In this letter the King mentions the trans- 
mission of money for his son’s maintenance to the Queen of 
Sweden, and says that the two Queens in London are most im- 
patient to see him, as they had been told the fact of his conver- 
sion to the Roman religion. 

‘We will not,’ writes Charles, ‘ put the least impediment in your way. 


Nevertheless, measure well your own strength and consider your constitu- 
tion, which seems to us rather weak and delicate. One can be a good 
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Catholic without being a Religious. And you must remember that we have 
had the intention of recognising you publicly in a few years. You must, 
moreover, consider that for our part you may pretend to equal, and per- 
haps more ample titles than the Duke of Monmouth, who is as young as 
you are. If liberty of conscience and the Catholic religion should be re- 
stored in this realm, you might have some hopes of the crown, for we assure 
you that if God permits us and our most honoured brother, the Duke of 
York, to die without children, the kingdom falls to you, and the Parlia- 
ment cannot legally oppose it, excepting that you should be excluded from 
the succession as being a Catholic, liberty of conscience not being estab- 
lished, or, as at present, by the limitation of the choice of a King to Pro- 
testant princes. 

‘If, on mature deliberation, you prefer to serve God in the institute of 
the Jesuits who have received you, we will not oppose the divine will, which 
we have already too much irritated by our sins. 

‘We desire to show our benevolence towards the Jesuits who have 
received you, and we will aid them in some suitable manner, being assured 
whatever we give will be employed to the service of God. Besides, we do 
not wish that a person of your birth should remain with them without leav- 
ing something as a memorial of his condition.’ 


This letter was dated from Whitehall, August 4, 1668, and 
terminated with the words:—‘I am your affectionate father, 
Charles, King of England, France, Scotland and Ireland.’ 

On the 29th of August, 1668, the King wrote two other letters 
to the General, in the first of which he urges the immediate de- 
parture of his son, and suggests a plan for keeping the Queen of 
Sweden in ignorance of his son’s visit to London. The messen- 
ger who brought these letters was not to appear in the house of 
the Father General, nor to stay more than one day in Rome, lest 
he should be observed and recognised by some Englishman. Of 
all the temporal ills which could befall his Majesty, the proof of 
his being a Catholic would be the worst, for it would infallibly 
cause his death and occasion many tumults in the realm. There- 
fore the General is not to feel surprise at the precautions to be 
taken to ensure secrecy in the affair of his son’s visit. He now 
wishes his son not to visit the King of France and the Duchess 
of Orleans until he has first seen his father, nor to write to the 
Queen of Sweden, who is in Italy.* The son, when he arrives 





*From the Colonna archives we are enabled, by the courtesy of Prince 
Giovanni Colonna, to state that the Queen of Sweden, on the 2nd of Dec- 
VOL. V. x 
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in London, is to take an opportunity of presenting himself to the 
Queen when at mass at St. James’s, or when visiting the Queen- 
mother. He is to present a sealed letter to the Queen as if it 
were a petition, and in this letter to state briefly his name. The 
Queen has orders to introduce him to the King, in a prudent 
manner, so as not to excite suspicion. The second letter, written 
a few moments after the first was sealed, informs the General 
that the Queens wished a little delay and further precautions for 
secrecy. They had heard that no Jesuit was ever permitted to 
go abroad without a companion of the same order. The King 
approves of the rule in general, but begs that an exception may 
be made in the case of his son, whom he has charged on his filial 
obedience to travel alone. All his plans would be ruined if a 
priest or an Italian accompanied his son to England. Private in- 
structions were given to trusty agents at all the chief ports of the 
Kingdom to expect a foreign prince, of such and such stature and 
lineaments, and facilitate his journey. The young prince does 
not love company nor conversation of companions nor the Court. 
When in England in 1665 he got tired of his residence there be- 
fore a year was out. And when he enters our palace, he will 
have no one to talk to save us and the Queens, nor will he write 
letters to any one save to the Father General. Let him go to 
Genoa, where the Jesuits have a house, and in Genoa let him 
seek out an English ship. But let no Jesuit visit the ship or 
speak to the captain. Let him leave his religious dress in the 
Jesuit house in Genoa, and he can resume it on his return to 
Rome. On his voyage and on his arrival in England, he is to 
cal! himself Henri de Rohan, the name of a certain Calvinist 
French prince, who is an intimate friend of che King. So anxious 
is the King in this affair, that he takes note secretly and circum- 
spectly of all departures and arrivals of vessels at the various 
ports, and of all strangers. 





ember, 1669, contracted to rent from the owners, the Colonna family, the 
ancient palace of the English Embassy, now the Torlonia Palace, in the 
Borgo, for a term of three years, at the annual rent of 500 scudi. Her 
Majesty contemplated a lengthened stay in Rome, as the contract contained 
a clause providing for further renewals of the lease for additional periods 
of three years on the expiration of the first and each succeeding term. 
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‘ This,’ says His Majesty, ‘ we do on colour of zeal for the Kingdom and 
on pretext of maintaining the Protestant religion, to which we feign to be 
more than ever attached, although before God who sees the heart we abhor 
it as most false and pernicious. We now desire our son not to travel via 
France. We ask you, Father General, to spread a report that he is gone 
to Jersey or Hanton to see his pretended mother, who wishes to become a 
Catholic. So far from preventing our son from following his vocation as a 
Catholic or a Jesuit, we and the Queen will press it upon him more urgently 
than any spiritual director whom he could have. No doubt, when time 
and circumstances shall permit our writing to acquaint His Holiness of the 
obedience which we owe to him as Vicar of Christ, we hope that he will 
entertain for us such benevolence as not to refuse our son the cardinal’s 
hat. If it should be inconvenient for him to reside in England as a Car- 
dinal, we can send him to reside in Rome, as we intend, with all the royal 
magnificence due to his rank. If he wishes, nevertheless, to be a simple 
Jesuit, we shall not force the purple on him against his will. We have 
consulted our physician as to the effects of sea-sickness on persons of weak 
constitution, and have been informed that sea-sickness never killed any 
one, but on the contrary was beneficial to some. Our son may manage 
that the ship in which he sails, shall, if he becomes ill, stop at different 
ports on the way. He might, of course, come direct to London, but for 
important reasons we wish him to land at some other port, and to travel to 
London by carriage.’ 

The General of the Jesuits, to whom the King of England 
wrote so frankly and familiarly, placed no obstacle in the way of 
the departure of the novice, who was not yet a priest, and had 
not even completed one of the two years of the novitiate, nor 
made the necessary studies in theology. James Stuart, abandon- 
ing for the time the alias of De la Cloche, adopted that of Henri 
de Rohan, and about the middle of October, 1668, left Rome, 
carrying with him the following brief answer from the General 
to the King :-— 

‘Sacra Maesta—Dal latore di questa, che e gentilhuomo Francese (De 
Rohan), intender& Vostra Maesta la fedele esecuzione da me data alle tre 
sue lettere, e la mia inesplicabile osservanza alla sua reale persona. Con la 
stessa prontezza e fede esequird quanto Vostra Maesta si degnera d’ im- 
pormi ; e procurerd di esse e, qual Ella mi presuppone e qual mi obliga ad 
essere : E profondissimamente a V. M. m’ inchino.—Livorno, 14 Ottobre, 
1668.’ 


The journey of ‘Henri de Rohan’ to London, which was 
most probably via Leghorn not Genoa, must have been 
prosperous and his stay in England exceeding short, for on the 
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18th of November, 1668, King Charles sends a letter to the 
General of the Jesuits by the hands of Signor ‘ De la Cloche, 
Jesuit, at Rome.’ In this letter the King informs the General 
that his son ‘ had earnestly expressed a desire to return to Rome 
as our ambassador to your most Reverend Paternity, to which 
request he gave consent on the condition that he should return 
to London immediately after speaking to your Paternity and 
obtaining the things we request, and which our very dear and 
honoured son will explain to you viva voce; and also reconducting 
to us as he passes through France, the Reverend Father whom 
he left there.’ The King, obeying the request of his son, promises 
a handsome donation towards paying off debts due on S. Andrea 
del Quirinale and for the purposes of additional buildings or 
improvements. The young Jesuit brought with him from 
London a bill for £800 at six months date in favour of the 
Father General, Signor Gian Paolo Oliva, signed by King 
Charles on the 18th of November, 1668, and intended for pay- 
ment of the maintenance and travelling charges of ‘our most 
dear and honoured son, a Jesuit living under the name of De la 
Cloche.’ 

The writer of the Stuart articles in the Civilta Cattolica 
declares that he can find no further traces in the Jesuit records 
of James Stuart or De la Cloche. He supposes, and probably 
correctly, that he went again on a journey to London, but he is 
wrong in supposing that James Stuart ever returned to S. Andrea 
del Quirinale to complete his novitiate. The learned Father is 
also in error when he states that no writer, English or foreign, 
had ever known anything concerning this son of Charles II. 

Vincenzo Armanni of Gubbio wrote much about the conversion 
of England, and had been himself in that country. He was 
blind for twenty years before his death, but carried on a 
voluminous correspondence. He knew something of the parent- 
age of James Stuart, but nothing of his connection with the 
Jesuits. This is not to be wondered at, inasmuch as the Father 
General of the Jesuits and James Stuart himself observed the 
strictest secrecy concerning the novice who passed under the 
name of De la Cloche. 

Armanni, in his letter to ‘Francesco Maria Doria of 
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Brancaleone,’ relates that Prince James went to Naples, to 
benefit his health, in company with a Frenchman, a Cavalier of 
the Order of S. John of Jerusalem. The real condition of the 
Prince was not then known to any one in Naples. The Cavalier 
continued his journey and went on to Malta, and before departing 
from Naples recommended the Prince to the good offices of the 
Abbate di S. Aniello, one of the Canons regular of S. Salvatore, 
a church which no longer exists, but was formerly in the Castello 
dell’ Uovo, anciently called Isola di San Salvatore. The prince 
chose for his spiritual director one of the Canons of this church, 
who was also parish priest of the place, and this parish priest was 
the informant of Armanni. 

Two ladies, mcther and daughter, were in the habit every 
Friday of attending the church of S. Salvatore; and after 
confession and communion they knelt before a miraculous 
crucifix and prayed to God for the happy settlement in life of the 
daughter. The parish priest saw them one Friday, just when he 
was anxious to find a suitable lodging for Prince Stuart, and he 
at once proposed to the mother to allow the prince to become 
an inmate of their house. They were of mezzana condition, poor 
but respectable, and the family consisted of Francesco Corona, 
his wife Annuccia d’ Amicij, their sons Gaetano and Giovanni 
Battista Nicola, and their daughters Teresa and Chiara. The 
prince was soon deeply struck with the beauty and modesty of 
Teresa, but was himself a guarded admirer, and gave her no hint 
of his intentions until one day when he met her issuing from her 
mother’s chamber, and abruptly asked her to accept him as a 
husband :—Mi volete voi per marito? The young lady blushed 
deeply, and said that if God had intended him for her husband 
he would have made her his equal in rank. She then went back 
to her mother’s room, and afterwards studiously avoided the 
company of the prince. 

The ardour of the lover was not quenched by this reserved 
conduct of the lady. He laid the case before the parish priest, 
his confesser, who strongly disapproved of the attachment, and 
advised the prince to proceed no further with the courtship. But 
James Stuart was dissatisfied, and for some time ceased his usual 
religious devotions, and altogether neglected his first confessor. 
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At last he chose another spiritual director, to whom he revealed 
not only his passion for Teresa Corona, but also the secret of his 
birth, showing to him also the letters written by the Queen of 
Sweden and the Father General of the Jesuits. Under the 
encouragement of this new director the young lady’s scruples were 
removed, and she consented to be his wife. The prince was 
anxious to make it appear that his intended father-in-law was not 
altogether a pauper, and accordingly he gave a sum of money to 
Signor Francesco Corona to serve as a dowry for Teresa. Signor 
Corona could not deny himself the pleasure of exhibiting this 
money to his friends, and he indiscreetly boasted before his 
neighbours concerning his rich son-in-law. This foolish behaviour 
caused a report to be spread in Naples that the wealthy English- 
man lodging with Signor Corona was an adventurer of whom no 
one knew anything, and who was probably a coiner of false money. 
The rumour reached the ears of the Viceroy, who ordered the 
arrest of the mysterious stranger. The certificates and papers 
attesting the parentage of James Stuart were then produced, and 
the excitement in Naples was increased. Crowds flocked to see 
the English prince and the future princess. The Viceroy ordered 
that the prince should be lodged in the Castle of 8. Elmo, and 
treated with every consideration due to a prisoner of rank. The 
princess was sent to a Convent where she received courteous and 
respectful usage. The prince wrote a letter to the Viceroy 
imploring release, and begging that the utmost secrecy might be 
observed in the matter. He also wrote to the Father General of 
the Jesuits, beseeching him tointerpose his good offices with the Vice- 
roy, and to obtain permission for him to go to England via Leghorn 
and Marseilles. The Viceroy had, however, already written to Lon- 
don, and waited for a reply. Immediately on the arrival of the 
answer from London, the prince was set at liberty and left 
Naples. It may be supposed he went to England. After a few 
months he returned to Naples with an assignment of 50,000 
scudi, and he intended to remove at once to Venice, and to take 
with him his wife, her parents, her sister and brothers. But 
these intentions were never carried out, for the prince was seized 
with a violent fever and died. He showed much piety during 
his illness, and when the Viaticum was brought he insisted, 
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although in a very weak condition, upon getting out of bed in 
order to receive the sacred particle on his knees. His last will 
and testament, dictated to a notary, is a curious document. Ar- 
manni printed it in extenso. The testator describes himself as 
‘D. Giacomo Stuardo, Figliuolo naturale di Carlo II., procreato 
con la Signora D. Maria Stuardo della familia delli Baroni di S. 
Marzo. He wishes to be buried in the church of the Monastery 
of S. Francesco di Paola, outside the Porta Capuana, and sopra 
terra come & di dovere, and precisely at the wall of the Chapel of 
the Misericordia. The Fathers of the convent are to erect a 
suitable marble monument, with inscription, and he leaves for 
this purpose 400 scudi to the Fathers, as well as 600 ducats for 
a weekly mass, in perpetuity, to be said for the repose of his soul. 
The cost of his funeral, which was to be private, was to be de- 
frayed by his father-in-law, according to instructions confided to 
his spiritual father, the Rev. Father Antonio di Gaglicano, at 
present ‘Correttore’ of the convent. 

He then makes provision for his heirs, be they son or sons, 
daughter or daughters, his wife being then pregnant by the 
marriage which had been celebrated on the 19th of February, 
1669, in the parish church of S. Sofia, after exploratione de volunta 
e altri atti solenni in the cathedral church. ‘And, therefore,’ 
proceeds the testator, ‘I devotedly supplicate and represent to 
his Britannic Majesty that he will remit and assign’ to my child 
or children, male or female, one or more as may be, ‘to be born 
of the said Teresa Corona, my wife, the ordinary principality, 
either of Wales or Monmouth, or other province customary to be 
given to the natural sons of the Crown,’ of the value of 100,000 
scudi. And he supplicates his Majesty with all devotion to re- 
gard the will of the Supreme Judge Immortal, who in his 
universal judgment will rigorously repay all the acts of injustice 
done to poor innocents. 

Furthermore he prays his Majesty to restore and assign to his 
heirs 80,000 scudi of income, the property of D. Maria Stuardo, 
his mother, of her proper fortune, and belonging to him her son 
and her rightful heir. He appoints Louis XIV. of France to be 
the guardian of his child or children. He recommends to the 
favourable notice of his Majesty all the Corona family, namely, 
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Signor Francesco Corona, a gentleman of Sora; his consort, 
Siguora Annuccia d’ Amicij (father and mother of Teresa) ; their 
son Gaetano, their daughter Chiara, another son Giovanni 
Battista Nicola, and a nephew, a Chierico, called D. Ciccio 
Arduino. To Corona and his wife and their three children here 
named he bequeaths 50,000 scudi each, to be paid once by his 
Pritannic Majesty over and above the 180,000 scudi to be paid 
annually to his heirs. To Fr. Antonio da Gagliano he leaves 
10,000 scudi; and 5,000 to Fr. Feliciano di Hivago, of the same 
convent, which sums are to be applied according to his secret in- 
structions. 

He earnestly prays the King of France to urge the King of 
England to carry out all the provisions of this will, and in order 
to secure the punctual payment of the legacies, which amount to 
291,000 scudi, he assigns and gives his lands, called the Marquis- 
ate of Juvignis [Juvigné or Juvigny ?], worth 300,000 scudi. 

He expressly orders and commands his wife Teresa to remain 
always a widow, and expresses his certain belief that she will so 
remain. 

He then earnestly prays his father-in-law to go barefooted, 
after confession and communion in the cathedral, and to pray with 
his face to the ground before the blessed sacrament, for forgive- 
ness of the testator’s sins, and to do the same afterwards before the 
chapel of S. Aspremo, ‘where I espoused his daughter,’ and he 
is to do the same in the church of S. Francesco di Paula before 
the chapel of the Saint, and also before the chapel where his body 
shall lie. Each prayer is to be fervent and di tutto cuore, and of 
at least a quarter of an hour in duration. After the payment of 
the legacies his sister-in-law Chiara is to be placed in a convent 
of noble ladies, with a dowry of 5,000 scudi. The interest of the 
rest of her fortune is to be paid to her personally. Should the 
notary allow any particulars of the will to be divulged before the 
testator’s death, it is to be torn in pieces by his father confessor. 
The notary is to be paid 50 ducats by Signor Francesco Corona. 

This will, which is without date, was made in 1669, and in that 
year the unfortunate prince died, aged about twenty-two years. 
According to his father’s account, he was born in 1647 or 1648, 
but according to the statement in the entrance books of the 
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Jesuits he was twenty-four years old in 1668, and therefore was 
born in 1644. The account given by the king is more likely to 
be the true one. He was, however, the eldest of all the natural 
sons of Charles II., who always professed love and affection for 
him, and once even held out to him hopes of the inheritance of 
the English crown. That inconsistent monarch seems to have 
been afraid to acknowledge his son except to the Queen and a 
few other persons who were pledged to secrecy. It is extremely 
unlikely that His Majesty gave any approval to the Corona 
marriage, or took much trouble about the posthumous issue of 
that marriage. Of course he never dreamed of carrying out all 
the provisions of the will, and he probably contented himself with 
sending a sum of money sufficient to provide for the modest wants 
of his son’s widow, and perhaps enough to place her and her 
family in a position of comparative affluence. Whatever pecuniary 
arrangements were made on this occasion by Charles II., were 
made doubtless on the terms that secrecy should be observed in 
the matter, and that the widow should not be encouraged to claim 
the rank of an English princess for herself, or the principality of 
Wales for her son. The Stuart prince was doubtless buried in 
the church of Francesco di Paola, outside Porta Capuana, accord- 
ing to the directions of his will, but that church and the convent 
which adjoined it were totally destroyed in 1806, the epoch of the 
French military occupation of Naples, in order to, form the grand 
piazza in front of the Royal Palace, and therefore it is impossible 
to search there for records of his burial, or for traces of the monu- 
ment erected, if such were ever erected, to the memory of the 
defunct prince. 

The foregoing account of Prince James Stuart has been derived 
from the documents published in 1674 by Vincenzo Armanni, and 
from those published in the Civilta Cattolica. Armanni and the 
Civilta are both, as has been already noted, silent on the subject 
of any issue of the marriage celebrated between the prince and 
the Signorina Teresa Corona. 

Documents, however, are still preserved in the archives of the 
Propaganda in Rome, which prove that a posthumous son, the 
issue of that marriage, was born in Naples in 1669, in the month 
of December, and was baptised in that same year in the parish 
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church of S. Sofia, by the name of James. Of this son’s career 
between the years 1669 and 1711, we have been unable to glean 
any particulars. But in the year 1711, that son, who was then 
forty-two years of age, went from Naples, his native country, to 
Rome, and there gave himself out as Prince James Stuart, grand- 
son to King Charles II., and a prince of the royal family of 
Stuart. He was at once arrested as a vagabond and impostor by 
the Pope Clement XI., and the most rigorous inquiries were in- 
stituted to ascertain the truth or falsehood of his pretensions. 
These enquiries resulted in establishing, to the perfect satisfac- 
tion of the Pontiff, the identity of the prince, and the truth of 
his claims to the rank of a grandson of Charles II. As the in- 
sult and imprisonment had been public, the Pope wished to make 
public reparation, and accordingly Prince James Stuart was ad- 
mitted to a special audience, and permitted to kiss the Pope’s 
foot. This ceremony took place with much formality in the 
presence of Cardinal Ottoboni, then Grand Chancellor of the 
Holy Roman Church, Cardinal Paolucci, Secretary of State, and 
Cardinals Della Tremeglia, Accioli, and Sacropanti. The prince 
was received with royal honours. The documents concerniny 
this affair were deposited in the office of the Camera Apostolica, 
sealed with three seals, and entitled, ‘Causa magna Stuarda,’ 

After this pontifical recognition all Rome and all the ecclesi- 
astical authorities were convinced of the rank and condition ot 
the Prince James Stuart, who remained some time in Rome, 
no doubt enjoying the hospitalities of the princes and 
cardinals. 

From Rome the Prince went to Vienna, where he was re- 
ceived with great favour by the Emperor Charles VL, and the 
Empress Eleonora Amalia, and where he remained for some 
years., 

He then made a tour of many of the sovereign courts ot 
Germany, being well received by the several princes and by 
all the sacred Roman empire as a Stuart prince. He was 
escorted in state from one court to the other, and was assigned 
attendants and equipages of horses, and obtained all the marks 
of respect usually accorded to royal personages. An account 
of the honours paid to him was printed in Cologne, with date 
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of Feb. 6, 1724. The Elector of Bavaria treated him with 
especial regard. 

Having terminated his journeys round great part of Ger- 
many, the Prince next visited Venice, and was recognised by 
the Republic, and was received with all suitable honours. This 
visit to Venice probably occurred in 1726, for in that year the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Venice seem to have sent to Naples 
for information concerning the Prince, and to have received in 
reply a formal document or certificate dated from Naples, 
March 30, 1726, signed by ‘Franciscus Card. Pignatellus,’ 
Archbishop of Naples, and addressed to all and singular whom 
it may concern, and notably to the Patriarch of Venice. This 
document was printed in Venice for the ecclesiastival authori- 
ties, and bears, in attestation of its merits, the signatures of 
the officials of the ecclesiastical court of Venice. The follow- 
ing extract from it puts the marriage of James Stuart the elder 
with Teresa Corona, and the birth of a posthumous son beyond 
doubt :— 

‘ex processu . .  fabricato super identitate persone D. Jacobi 
Stuardo, filii posthumi D. Jacobi Enrici de Boveri Roano Stuardo filii 
naturalis Caroli II., Regis Angliz, clare constat de matrimonio contracto 
inter secundd dictum D. Jacobum Henricum de Boveri Roano Stuardo 
Anglicanum et D. Theresiam Corona Neapolitanam in hac nostra Metro- 
politana ecclesia Neapolitana die 19 Feb. an. 1669 (sexagesimi noni) ; 
necnon predictum D. Jacobum Stuardo posthumum ortum fuisse in hacmet 
civitate Neapolis, in constantia jam dicti matrimonii, eodem an. 1669, ac 
Baptizatum in parochiali ecciesia 8. Soffize hujus civitatis. 

The date of the birth of the posthumous son and the month 
(September, 1669), in which the father died appear from the 
following extract obtained by the present writer from the regis- 
try of the parish church of 8. Sofia in §. Giovanni a Carbon- 
ara—Libro XIII. de’ Battezzati, folio 254 :— 


‘1669 il giorno dieci del mese di Dicembre si é amministrato il sagra- 
mento del Battesimo ad un fanciullo nato nel medesimo giorno dal fu D. 
Giacomo de Boveri Roano Stoardo (il quale mori quattro mesi prima di 
nascere il figlio) e dalla Sig* D. Teresa Corona legitimi conjugi domiciliati 
in questa Parrocchia, al quale fu imposto il nome di Giacomo. La 
Levatrice fu Giuditta de Paula.’ 


It must be observed that in these documents the son of 
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Charles II. is described as bearing the names of James and 
Henry de Boveri, probably an alias, and De Rohan (Roano), 
another alias, but not as De la Cloche du Bourg de Jersey, 
while the marriage is said to have been solemnized in the 
Cathedral, whereas the Prince in his will assigns the marriage 
to the church of 8. Sofia, and the betrothal or espousal to the 
Cathedral. 

Prince James Stuart, the younger, remained in Venice for 
many years, probably until the year 1734, and then changed 
his residence to Genoa. The Archbishop of Genoa, Mon- 
signor Nicolo Maria de Franchi, a Dominican, received a letter, 
dated 11th of May, 1734, from the Archbishop of Naples, re- 
commending the Prince to his notice, and enclosing proofs of 
his identity. In consequence of this letter, the Archbishop of 
Geneva was very kind to Prince James, who appears at this 
time to have been in reduced circumstances. On the 30th of 
December, 1740, ‘P. Gio Batta (Giovanni Battista) Filippi, 
Custode della Metropolitana di S. Lorenzo,’ certifies that ‘ the 
Prince has been many years resident in the parish of 8. Lor- 
enzo and is now in extreme necessity, and is obliged to inha- 
bit a small room unprovided with necessaries.’ On the 25th of 
May, 1741, the Prince writes for pecuniary aid to the congre- 
gation of the Propaganda Fide in Rome, giving details of his 
arrest in Rome in 1711, and of his visits to various Courts. He 
sends his baptismal certificate and his letters of naturalisation 
to this archi-episcopal court. He appeals for aid on the ground 
of his poverty, and of his constant efforts in behalf of the inter- 
ests of the Catholic Church in England. He has always con- 
tinued a Catholic. He does not, however, give any particulars 
of the great services he professes to have rendered to religion. 
He now (1741) lives in Genoa in a private manner, but pre- 
serves his credit and esteem as a true descendant of the Royal 
House of Stuart. He had received much assistance from the 
Most Illustrious and Most Reverend the Master of Misericor- 
dia. Don Felix Corneco, the Envoy Extraordinary of the Most 
Catholic King, had also shown him exceeding kindness, visiting 
him in his palace, inviting him in public form to his house and 
table, and giving him money for his appanage and more con- 
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venient sustenance. The Genoese Government, when it was 
rumoured that the Prince was disposed to leave Genoa, decreed 
him a sum of money to defray the costs of his journey. The 
Prince encloses documents in proof of his identity, and refers 
the curious who desire further information to the historical let- 
ter published by Vincenzo Armanni, mentioning the page and 
volume in which the account of his father appears. The Prince, 
now aged seventy-two years, wrote again to Cardinal Pietra, 
then the Prefect of Propaganda, on the 15th of February, and 
also on the 21st of July, 1741, imploring aid, but seems to have 
had no direct reply. These letters were written by an amanu- 
ensis, but bear the autograph signature, in straggling and 
teeble handwriting, of ‘ Principe Giacomo Stuardo.’ After the 
date of July 21, 1741, these letters cease. Cardinal Pietra or 
the Pope may have sent the aged Prince some pecuniary re- 
lief through other channels than that of Propaganda. The 
legitimate head of the Stuarts was at that time residing in 
Rome under the title of James III, and may have been the in- 
strument of succouring the needs of his illegitimate kinsman. 
It may be conjectured that the Prince James Stuart died in 
Genoa in the year 1741 or later, and it may be presumed that 
he died unmarried and childless, as in none of his many letters 
and documents is there the least allusion to wife or issue. 

The writer in the Civilta Cattolica, not having before him the 
accounts published by Armanni, was convinced that James 
Stuart, the elder, or De la Cloche, completed his novitiate, and 
he even supposes him to have been present at the death bed of 
King Charles, his father, in the vear 1685. The Jesuit writer 
seems to base his argument upon the fact that the original tes- 
timonials given by the King to his son still exist among the 
Jesuit archives. Had the son left the Jesuits he would, so is 
the contention, have taken away with him the documents prov- 
ing his birth and entitling him to pecuniary support. But De 
la Cloche, alias De Rohan, had these papers with him in 
Naples, showed them when he was arrested as an adventurer, 
and probably they passed, on his death in 1669, to the Jesuit 
Fathers in Rome. At the time of his arrest he had written to 
the Father General to help him in his difficulties. It is quite 
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certain from documents extant among the Jesuit archives that 
Charles II. was a liberal benefactor to S. Andrea del Quirinale. 
It appears from the King’s letter to the Father General, dated 
November 10, 1668, that the pecuniary aid then promised was 
to be paid in a year from that time, and the promise must have 
been fulfilled after the marriage of the son in February, 1669, 
It is not unlikely that the delicate health of the Prince was the 
cause of his leaving the novitiate. His marriage was sudden 
and a surprise, and undoubtedly a foolish step. But King 
Charles was a good-natured father, and probably made some 
provision for his son through means of the King of France or 
the Queen of Sweden. The estate of Jurigny in France was 
perhaps bought for the Prince to rescue him against want. The 
proceeds of the sale of this estate, and money given by the 
King at the time of the marriage in February, 1669, or on the 
death of the Prince in the same year, may have sufficed for 
the maintenance of the King’s grandson in Naples until 1711 
and for many subsequent years. Prince James Stuart, the 
younger, appears not to have been in pressing want until his 
old age, and during his visits to the German and Italian 
Courts must have had other resources than the charity of 
princes. 
NOTE. 


Some remarks are required in anticipation of the objections which may 
be taken to the truth of the foregoing account. The two Stuarts may be deemed 
by some to have been impostors who traded on forged certificates and letters. 
What facts, it may be asked, can be adduced in favour of the documents regard- 
ing the elder Stuart? There is, first of all, the traditional belief that Charles 
II. gave a large sum of money to the Church and Convent of S. Andrea del 
Quirinale in Rome, in recognition of the reception of an illegitimate son into the 
Order of Jesuits. The documents written by Charles and by the Queen of 
Sweden are extant among the Jesuit archives and are regarded as genuine. The 
Jesuit Father who published them in ezxtenso in the Civilta. Cattolica is a very 
learned writer, and not likely to be deceived. The Novitiate entrance book can 
hardly be a forgery. The elder Stuart, if a spy or impostor, could readily have 
been detected by reference to the Jesuits at Hamburg, or to the Queen of 
Sweden, who was undoubtedly in Rome at the time. She states that she had 
been in communication with Charles II. about the son. If it be said that her 
certificate was revealed to the Jesuits under the seal of confession, and that, 
therefore, no reference could have been made to her, it may be rejoined that the 
letters of the King contain express reference to the Queen, and thus opened the 
way for free communication with Her Majesty. The marriage certificate of 
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James Stuart with Teresa Corona is still to be found in the parish register of S. 
Sofia in Naples, and his last will and testament lies in the National Library in 
the same city. The will and all the details of the marriage were published in 
1674, within five years of the occurrences, by Armanni, who derived his in- 
formation from the parish priest who introduced Prince Stuart to his future 
wife, Neither the priest nor Armanni had any unworthy cbjects to serve by 
communicating or publishing these accounts. The elder Stuart, so far as ap- 
pears, got no money from the Queen of Sweden, the Jesuits, or the Coronas. In 
1674, the elder Stuart was dead, and Armanni knew and wrote nothing of the 
posthumous son. It is easy to understand why the Jesuits in 1669 were silent 
concerning the marriage or the issue. They were ashamed of their novice, who 
found he had no true vocation for the religious state, and left them to re-enter 
the world ; but they were grateful for the sums bestowed on them by Uharles 
Il. Their silence led afterwards to a general belief, still unshaken, among 
members of the Order, that the son of Charles II. always remained a Jesuit 
until his death. Armanni knew nothing of the precise connection of James 
Stuart with the Jesuits. If we suppose the elder Stuart to have been an im- 
postor, we must believe that the Jesuits participated in the imposture by giving 
credence to forged letters from King Charles and the Queen of Sweden ; and the 
letter of Oliva, the Father General of the Order, must be suspected as a forgery. 
The King’s gift of money must likewise have been a myth. 

It may be said that the letters of Charles II. and the will of his son betray 
the hand of an impostor. A Catholic father would be horrified at the notion of 
confessing to his own son. But Charles II., at the date of his letters, was not 
a Catholic, although he professed to be one in heart. ‘ He wrote loosely, and it 
is not surprising that he manifests as little knowledge of Catholic doctrine as of 
the true principles of morality. That his son should betray ignorance of Eng- 
lish customs and modes of government can excite no wonder, as he was brought 
up in foreign parts. But the general tone of the King’s correspondence gives a 
picture of the manners of the English Court in 1668 which agrees in the main 
with what is recorded by Papal agents in their confidential reports on the state 
of England made in 1669 and 1670 to the Holy See. Parts of these reports 
were published in Vol. III. of Zpiscopal Succession in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, pp. 108-127. The King, both in his letters and in the Papal reports, 
appears the same miserable dissembler—a Catholic to his wife and Father 
Howard, and speaking to Catholic agents as a Catholic prince ought, but, at the 
same time, fearful of betraying in public his Catholic sentiments, and ready to 
sacrifice the interests of his Irish and English Catholic subjects to keep himself 
on the throne. And his directions for the secret reception of his son in 1668 
correspond remarkably with the details of the secret reception in 1670 of 
Airoldi, the Papal envoy. 

The elder Stuart, if an impostor, profited little by his imposture. He gained 
a penniless bride of humble rank, and died with deception on his lips. His 
will, if he were an impostor, was a blasphemous, as well as a foolish composi- 
tion. If his wife and the members of the Corona family knew him to be an im- 
postor, could they have concocted the will, and, if so, to what possible use or 
purpose? Could they have deceived the parish priest? It is certain the will 
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was not concocted by the younger Stuart, who was five years old when the will 
was printed by Armanni. 

The case of James Stuart the younger is different from that of the elder. 
Direct proofs are wanting to identify the James Stuart who came to Rome in 
1711 with the James Stuart baptised in Naples in 1669. We might ascertain 
the nature of these proofs if we could see the documents which were in 1711 
deposited in the Camera Apostolica with the title of Causa magna Stuarda, 
Search has been made, hitherto in vain, for these papers, both in the Vatican 
Library and in the Secret Archives of the Vatican. But the proofs adduced in 
1711 were sufficient to satisfy Pope Clement XI. They doubtless included 
documents from the Archbishop of Naples which would account for the educa- 
tion and career of the Prince between 1669 and 1711. During the years between 
1711 and 1741 the movements of Prince James Stuart seem to have been well 
known and to have been without concealment. Until his latter years, he seems 
to have had no pressing pecuniary difficulties. If he were an impostor, no dis- 
covery of his imposture appears to have been made, although there was ample 
time and full opportunity to discover it. His last appeals to the Propaganda 
are made with confidence, and with bold reference to the proofs of his parentage, 
and at a time, be it remembered, when the legitimate head of his house, under 
the title of James II[., was actually residing in Rome, and ready to denounce 
an impostor, especially an impostor who sued for money. 








Art. VII—OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 


TW\HE future historian of Britain in the Nineteenth Century 

cannot fail to mark the definite aim and logical sequence 
of results which have hitherto characterized our domestic 
policy, and the inconsistency and instability which have 
thus far pervaded the conduct of our foreign relations. In 
home matters we have steadily marched, if at an unequal pace, 
towards the double goal of the transference of political power 
to the people and the social elevation of the masses. We may 
have walked too fast in the direction of democracy in the 
judgment of some, too slowly in the opinion of others, but we 
have at least never swerved from our path, while our national 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of the people have certainly 
exceeded those of past generations in their earnestness, their 
persistency, and in their relative success. But the historian 
who shall record with admiration our fixity of purpose in 
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domestic affairs will, it may be safely affirmed, pass severe 
strictures on the inconsistency and vacillation which have 
marked our relations with other nations, and will investigate 
with wondering curiosity the reasons which made the ship of 
the State which has pursued during our century so even a 
course down the stream of social progress behave, when cast 
on the sea of international relations, like a vessel without a 
rudder, blown about by every wind, and apparently bound for 
no particular port. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that what is here meant 
by inconsistency is uncertainty as to ultimate purpose, and not 
such change of policy as may from time to time be needful in 
order to attain a fixed end. We make no complaint against 
the British nation, that during the long years in which its fixed 
endeavour was—rightly or wrongly—to maintain the balance 
of power in Europe, it was by turns the ally and the enemy of 
France, Spain, Holland, and Russia; but we venture to assert, 
and to deplore, that since that principle of action has been 
abandoned, it has not been replaced by any consistent and 
definite one; as the barest reference to events in the last 
seventy years will suffice to show. 

The close of the great war in 1815 found us parties—though 
with some reservations—to treaties and agreements under 
which Europe was to be henceforth governed on the ‘happy 
family’ principle; territories and populations were to be 
portioned out regardless of national aspirations, and monarchies 
were to combine in a mutual assurance association against 
revolutionary complications wherever they might break out. 
Under the pressure of popular opinion, however, we soon broke 
loose from compacts which virtually involved our support of 
decaying despotisms, and under the guidance of that great 
statesman Canning we for some time adopted a policy totally 
opposed to the former one, that is to say, one of more or less 
active intervention, in behalf of struggling nationalities in 
Europe and South America. As years rolled on our policy 
again took a new departure, the solution of social problems, 
the settlement of which could no longer be delayed, absorbed 
our national energies; our commerce advanced with leaps and 
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bounds under the combined influence of Peace, Free Trade, 
and Reform; Britain rose into commercial pre-eminence, and 
under the teaching of the Manchester School for a while ac- 
cepted the réle of a nation of shop-keepers. The doctrines of 
that school were, as we all know, if narrow, at least consistent. 
Non-intervention was to be henceforth our national watchword, 
commerce was to bind nations together in bonds of brotherhood, 
and rosy visions were afloat of a manufacturers’ millennium in 
which wars were to cease and Africa and India were to practise 
the arts of peace clothed in Manchester cottons and using 
goods from Birmingham and Sheffield. Our ambassadors were 
to be henceforth national bagmen; the only treaties which we 
were to negotiate were to be commercial ones and an acquain- 
tance with the Mississippi was to supersede in our schools 
useless knowledge of the Ilissus, for it did not seem to occur to 
the new guides of public opinion that the British schoolboy 
might advantageously be taught something of each of these 
representative rivers. Happy Britain entrenched behind her 
silver streak could afford to reduce her armaments to those of 
a fifth rate power and calmly await with folded arms the day 
when benighted Europe should follow her virtuous example. 
We are all aware how rudely this dream of peace was 
dispelled. Scarcely had the great Temple of Concord associ- 
ated with grateful remembrances of thirty five years of 
tranquillity in Europe and sanguine hopes of their indefinite 
prolongation closed its doors on its departing guests than the 
little cloud arose in the East which was to usher in the coming 
storm. For the cold fit was succeeded by a hot fit, and a 
curious outburst of national feeling compounded probably of 
genuine dread of Russian ambition, effusive enthusiasm for 
the French alliance, and, above all, a vague conviction that it 
was about time that we should be fighting somebody—hurried 
Britain into the Crimean War. Whatever advantage the 
results of that war might have brought to other European 
States, (and they could easily be shown to have been 
considerable) future historians will certainly condemn from the 
standpoint of British interests either that war or the peace 
that ended it. If the war was justifiable, the conditions of 
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peace which concluded it so incommensurate with the sacrifices 
it entailed upon us, were clearly wrong. If it be held that 
those conditions of peace were in themselves just and equitable, 
the war itself must stand condemned as wanton and purpose- 
less. Be this as it may—the passing hot fit was again 
succeeded by a cold fit, and we may be said to have again 
reverted for a season to a policy of practical non-intervention, 
varied by fussy and ineffectual meddling in Polish and Danish 
affairs, resulting on each occasion in humiliating diplomatic 
defeats, and by irritating carping at Russian advances in Asia 
which we took no effectual steps to stay. We voluntarily 
ceded the Ionian Islands to Greece, (islands which we held as 
trustees for Europe and which had cost us enormous sums for 
fortifications) and thereby raised hopes in Germany, Spain and 
Italy—which are not yet extinct, that we might be induced by 
judicious pressure to show similar magnanimity in the cases of 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and Malta. 

But in 1874 the tactics of our Foreign Office underwent 
another modification; a vigorous policy again became the 
order of the day. Russia received a broad hint that we were 
prepared to fight the Cossack with the Sepoy, and by way of 
lending force to our denunciations of her greed of territory, 
we compensated ourselves for the sentimental surrender of the 
Ionian Islands by pocketing Cyprus, forced an unjustifiable 
war on Afghanistan, and pursued a policy of annexation and 
bloodshed in Africa. But the Zulu war which was the direct 
result of the annexation of the Transvaal was scarcely brought 
to a conclusion than our forward policy went out of fashion, 
and the nation repenting in dust and ashes of its Jingoism 
returned a Government to power pledged to set its face against 
the extension of the empire and to uphold the European 
concert. 

How far the present Government has adhered to the 
professions with which it entered upon office, is known to all 
of us, and it is a mere truism to remark that estrangement from 
nearly every European power, bloodshed in Egypt, costly 
military operations in Africa, and the ominous advances of 
Russia towards our Indian territory, stand in grim and striking 
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contrast with the promised results of the policy shadowed 
forth in the now-famous Midlothian speeches. Surely every 
intelligent Englishman must be dissatisfied with such fluc- 
tuations and changes of policy, and must sometimes ask himself 
if this condition of things is to be perpetuated? Is our Foreign 
Policy always to be exposed to the risk of reversal at each 
change of Government? Is the national pendulum always 
to keep monotonously swinging from a policy of surrender 
to a policy of aggression, and back again from one of aggres- 
sion to one of surrender? Is it not possible to strike out a 
line for the conduct of our foreign relations equally removed 
from one of swagger and one of weakness, adherence to which 
by successive governments shall gradually crystallise into a 
traditional principle of our constitution, and thereby to abate 
the evils which attend our present frequent changes of purpose 
and of tactics? 

In answer to questions such as these which must occur to 
many of us, it is suggested that it is not impossible to indicate 
some at least, of the causes of our variable Foreign Policy and 
to offer for consideration some proposed means for their removal. 
That evil consequences do result from a vacillating and 
inconsistent policy would seem to be sufficiently obvious. 

First and foremost among them is the diminished national 
reputation which has been its inevitable result. A country, 
which like ours, has during the last seventy years shewn itself 
by turns capriciously warlike and capriciously yielding, which 
has usually posed as the friend of liberty and self-government 
in Europe, and usually exhibited itself to the Eastern races as 
an aggressive and annexing military despotism, must expect to 
be regarded with mistrust by other European nations, 
and when, as has been unfortunately the case with England, 
political inconsistency has extended to indifference to the 
fulfilment of treaty obligations, it is not wonderful if that 
mistrust should deepen into downright belief in our want of 
good faith. If a merchant accepts a bill, he has to meet it 
when it falls due or run the risk of injury to his reputation and 
damage to his credit. If a great power like Britain enters into 
a joint and several guarantee with a State like Denmark and 
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shirks its obligations when the time comes for fulfilling them, 
it commits an act of political bankruptcy. Some of us who are 
not prepared to dismiss from our memory inconvenient passages 
of our annals on the comfortable plea that they belong to 
ancient history, may remember how in 1864, the serious and 
the comic press of Europe alike teemed with sneering allusions 
to the effete British lion, and how widely the conviction spread 
that Britain might henceforth be safely treated as a State which 
had neither the courage to fulfil her onerous engagements, 
nor warlike resources enough to make her a formidable foe to 
any first class power. We have no wish to exaggerate the 
importance of the attacks which have long been so persistently 
made on us by many of the leading European newspapers. We 
admit that the ignorance, the bias, and the venality of many 
Continental journals are such as to deprive their deliverances, 
regarded as criticisms, of all solid value, and we also readily 
concede that their utterances are inspired by dislike and 
jealousy of Britain, even in excess of what is generally 
suspected in this country. We are hated alike for our virtues 
and for our vices; for the good actions which we have some- 
times done as well as for high handed acts of which we have 
been sometimes guilty. The reactionary party in Europe hates 
us for our pestilent liberalism ; the democrats on the Continent 
detest us for our conservatism, while the comparative stability 
of our institutions, our wealth, and our widespread trade, 
excite the constant envy of less favoured nations. Add to this, 
that we have managed to acquire so large a share of the waste 
lands and the strong places of the globe, that Britain bars the 
way at every turn to those nations who aspire to add to their 
possessions beyond seas and we have reasons enough for the 
jealousy of Great Britain so widely diffused and so notably 
increasing in intensity. But it is just this almost universal 
jealousy of our country coupled with the distrust of our unstable 
policy and the dangerous belief in our military weakness so 
constantly evidenced by the continental press which should 
prevent us from making light of the systematic attacks upon 
us by foreign journals, however cheap we may hold the latter 
as critics, 
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Newspapers partly follow the opinion of their readers and 
partly mould it, and it ought not to be a matter of indifference 
to us that the men in the crowd in many European countries 
have come to entertain the belief distinctly based on our 
changeful and contradictory policy that Britain is an unreliable 
friend and not a formidable enemy, a country quite capable of 
committing arbitrary acts when she thinks she can do it with 
impunity, and therefore in so far to be distrusted, but which 
will always give way when confronted by the iron will of a 
more resolute nation and therefore contemptible. In short 
foreigners of average information and intelligence have come 
to regard Britain as the sick man of Europe who only exists 
on sufferance, and to hold the dangerous belief that any two 
of the great maritime powers could annihilate our navy in 
detail, drive our merchantmen from the sea, seize our Colonies 
and reduce Britain to the position of a third class power. 

It is not for a moment implied that clear headed and 
responsible statesman share these extreme views. They must 
know that behind all the inconsistencies and vacillation of our 
policy and the unpreparedness for war which is supposed to 
account for them lie the stubborn—if dormant—will of the 
British people and the vast potential might of the Empire 
which at a great crisis would make themselves felt. They 
cannot be blind to the fact that even were Britain to lose for 
a time the command of the seas, she would be supplied with 
food by neutrals and would rapidly become a vast entrenched 
camp in which armies would be raised and fleets built, and 
that whatever disasters befel us at the outset of the war we 
should eventually give blow for blow, and not improbably 
teach our foes a lesson which they would rue for years to come 
—though at what sacrifice of lives, money, and trade, it may 
be difficult to say. But statesmen in these times, though they 
may guide public opinion, cannot always oppose it. In these 
days of compulsory military service the nation and the army 
are in most countries convertible terms, and if kings can no 
longer move armies like pawns on a chess board regardless of 
popular opinion as in the old times of a hireling soldiery, they 
are also less able than formerly to resist a powerful expression 
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of national will when nearly all their subjects are soldiers in or 
out of uniform. If at no distant future the peoples of France, 
Germany, and Russia, failed in the attempts they are making 
to divert the course of trade in their favour by a war of tariffs, 
and gailed by the ill success of their efforts to ruin our 
commerce by peaceable means should become possessed by the 
notion which has actually been hinted at of a crusade against 
Britain ; who shall say that their Governments could, if they 
would, stay the execution of the mad project? 

But loss of reputation in the eyes of other nations has not 
been the only evil result of our unstable policy. It has 
distinctly left us without an ally, and to realize the significance 
of this it must be remembered that the cardinal principle in 
connection with our Foreign relations on which Conservatives 
and Liberals would seem to be agreed is the necessity of 
having a powerful friend in one or more of the other Great 
Powers. The excuse for our comparative military weakness has 
always been that we could dispense with a large army, because 
we could in the event of our being involved in a great war 
rely upon finding an ally on the Continent. 

Without for a moment acquiescing in this view it is quite 
permissible to ask those who hold it what ally we possess to- 
day, or what present likelihood there is of our securing one? 
What foreign nation will consent to cast in its lot with ours, 
and for the sake of our friendship risk the enmity of other 
States, when our policy may be at any moment abruptly 
reversed by a change of government, and our friend of to-day 
may find that we are the friend of his foes to-morrow? By 
turns, the ally of France the friend of the Central Powers, 
the foe and the friend of Russia, the friend and the foe of 
Turkey, we have come to be regarded as the comet in the 
solar system of Europe whose course is essentially erratic, as 
a country on whose enduring friendship no state can safely 
reckon, and about whose enduring hostility none need make 
itself uneasy. The result is to-day the very condition of 
things which statesmen of all parties have hitherto professed 
to dread—our virtual isolation in Europe, and the strong 
probability that were England embroiled to-morrow with one 
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of the Great Powers she would nowhere find a friend, and 
might be confronted with a most formidable hostile coalition. 

An examination of the causes of the evils above mentioned, 
would seem to show that first and foremost among them is the 
increasing tendency to make our Foreign Policy a party 
question. 

Under each extension of the franchise, adding as it does to 
the number of the real rulers of Britain, the House of Commons 
loses and must lose more and more of its independent legislative 
authority, and becomes more and more a court for registering 
the decrees of the people. It is quite possible not to regret 
the fact, and yet to admit that it involves certain evils against 
which we should endeavour to guard. Under this condition 
of things, the ordinary Member of Parliament must of necessity 
when addressing his constituents, sink the statesman in the 
advocate. He must by way of helping to insure the 
preponderance of his party whitewash all its acts and blacken 
the policy of its opponents. He must in order to facilitate his 
own return to Parliament at a general election, vindicate his 
own consistency asa good party man to his staunch supporters, 
and at the same time, endeavcur to win the votes of the more 
independent or more fickle electors, well knowing that in spite 
of caucuses and registration societies it is the shifting ballast of 
the constituencies which on an appeal to the country, decides 
the fate of governments. 

Now of all subjects out of which capital can be made on the 
hustings none lends itself so agreeably to ad captandum 
speeches as that of Foreign Policy, as it is not only one in which 
the masses however generally intelligent must be ill-versed 
and on which they can accordingly be easily led, but it is one 
which can be so handled as to enable a clever speaker to 
appeal to one or other of two opposite traits in the British 
character. We are, broadly speaking, a somewhat bellicose 
people, if not as readily dazzled by military glory as the 
French are, probably more so than the Germans—and are 
easily disposed to condone a warlike pclicy, provided always 
it be successful and not too costly. But we like to buy our 
glory cheaply, and while as long as we can commute the blood 
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tax paid by men of other nations in their individual persons by 
a moderate demand on our purses we are not averse to 
sacrificing our mercenaries by thousands to the god of war, 
when the inevitable consequences of a protracted campaign 
come home to us, in the shape of a long bill and increased 
taxation, we wince under the infliction and our thoughts easily 
incline to peace. Given the existence of these two traits in the 
British character and the varying moods of the nation which 
necessarily result from them, it is obviously easy for either of 
our two great parties to float itself into power by seizing the 
moment when the views on Foreign policy which it professes 
for the time being, seem to square with the national temper, 
and we need only refer to events within the last ten years 
in illustration of this. No candid observer can deny that the 
results of the general elections of 1874 and 1880 turned largely 
upon Foreign relations, and that in each case the party which 
succeeded to power came pledged more or less openly to 
reverse the policy of its predecessors. 

But party spirit with its invariable tendency to see all things 
through coloured glasses; to deal in exaggerated statements ; 
and to pander to the popular passions of the hour—is not solely 
responsible, or at least directly so, for the evils of which 
complaint is made. Another cause of them is, we think, to 
be found in certain flaws in our present system of Government. 
Our constitution has permitted the gradual transference of 
political power as far as regards domestic affairs from the 
Crown to the Parliament, from the Lords to the Commons and 
from the Commons to the people, while maintaining the ancient 
forms and usages of a bygone period when the monarch was a 
limited despot. In Foreign affairs, on the other hand, this 
transference of power has not taken place to the same 
extent, for though their conduct while nominally vested in the 
Sovereign has been largely transferred to Ministers, the trans- 
ference has not extended to the House of Commons still less to 
the people outside it. The Cabinet as adviser to the Sovereign 
retains the conduct of Foreign affairs in its own hands. It can 
make and retire from treaties at its discretion without consulting 
the will of the nation, It can and does undertake delicate and 
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important negociations with other States on the issue of which 
may hang peace or war not only on its own responsibility but 
without the knowledge of the House of Commons, from which 
it can long withhold information on the plea that to afford it 
would be detrimental to the public interests. It is true it 
works with ‘the rope round its neck,’ that the day comes when 
treaties must be disclosed, blue-books, laid on the table of the 
House, an account rendered direct to members and indirectly 
through the Press to their constituents, and that in due course 
public opinion can turn out a government which has pursued a 
policy distasteful to it; but meantime a page has been added 
to history which cannot be effaced, diplomatic complications may 
have been caused which no subsequent change of government 
can straighten out, and the nation may find itself committed to 
a weak surrender of rights which can only be re-vindicated at 
the cost of an onerous war, or to an impending war which can 
only be averted by an ignominous retreat. In short our con- 
stitution, by providing no check on the Cabinet in its conduct 
of Foreign affairs and by allowing it to act on its own responsi- 
bility, and by permitting the nation on the other hand to 
ultimately reverse the policy which has been pursued, sanctions 
a system which obviously promotes national inconsistency and 
change of purpose. 

Another cause of the evils in question is, we think, our main- 
tenance of a policy (as far as we can be said to have one) 
which is antiquated, and no longer im harmony with the age 
or with the needs of the Empire. Allusion has been already 
made to the tenacity with which we cling to the idea that 
Great Britain must have a Continental ally, and that therefore 
a main end of our state-craft should be the securing or keeping 
one. Each party endeavours in its turn to fasten the accusation 
as a crowning reproach on the other that its tactics have left 
us without an ally in Europe, well knowing that according to 
traditional notions this is the surest way of discrediting the 
statesmanship of opponents. 

The idea that the avoidance of so-called ‘ isolation’ in 
Europe should be a cardinal principle with us would seem 
to date from the evil days when in consequence of 
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our indirect connection first with Holiand and then with 
Hanover, Britain was for a time placed in the false position 
ot a weak Continental Power which had perforce to cultivate 
alliances among its neighbours, in order to safeguard the 
territories ruled by its imported sovereigns. Circumstances 
have, however, greatly changed since those times, and the 
Britain of to-day, no longer owning directly or indirectly a 
foot of land on the Continent, has not the material interests at 
stake on it which it had in the days of William the Third and 
of the Georges, and we make bold to affirm that nowadays, 
alliances with any Continental State are to be altogether 
deprecated. For what purpose do we require an ally? To 
protect ourselves from invasion? If we cannot do that with- 
out foreign assistance, we have no right to exist as an 
independent nation. To carry out aggressive projects against 
other European States? The greatest chauvinist in Britain 
would scout the notion of making conquests on the Continent. 
To join in resisting aggression by one European State on 
another? We, who have to bear the burdens entailed by the 
great French War when English gold scattered in profusion 
among the monarchies of the Continent, enabled armies to be 
raised which would never have been set in motion without it, 
and when thousands upon thousands of our countrymen 
yielded up their lives on the battle-fields of the Peninsula and 
of Belgium have had some experience of what the gratitude 
of Europe is worth to us, and had we to deal with another 
Napoleon should, it is to be hoped, content ourselves with 
energetically guarding our own peculiar interests, and allowing 
other nations to fight out their own quarrels out of their own 
resources. 

But if it cannot be demonstrated that alliances are necessary 
to us the conclusion is inevitable that they must needs be 
harmful,—harmful because as long as we rely on other nations 
for help in our hour of need, we shall never look our own 
defective arrangements for the defence of our Empire fairly 
and squarely in the face, and learn to develope our own 
resources—harmful because a policy based on having allies 
tends to embroil us in quarrels which it should be our aim to 
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avoid. An alliance if it means anything but vague sentiment, 
means an agreement between two States for joint action for 
certain specific purposes—either of defence or offence, or both. 
In all such compacts there must be give as well as take, and it 
is contrary to common sense to suppose that we can secure 
the support of any one of the great military Powers excepting 
at the price of consenting to further the special aims of ber ally, 
aims which must in any case go far beyond the wishes and the 
interests of Britain, and may even be eventually found to clash 
with them, and hence no alliance between our country and any 
Continental State can be otherwise than hollow and ephe- 
meral. How can we, who as far as the Continent is 
concerned, do not covet a foot of territory, and have not 
a foot of territory to lose, have any real solidarity of 
interests with any one of the Continental Powers, each one of 
which has either frontiers which it wishes to rectify at its 
neighbour's expense or frontiers which some neighbour wishes 
to rectify at its expense, the extension or the maintenance of 
which is the avowed or secret motive of its policy? A 
glance at the course and of the results of the ‘entente 
cordiale’ with France about which so much sentimental 
fustian was talked on this side of the Channel, confirms these 
views. 

The commercial treaty which may be said to be the one 
solid benefit which we for a time derived from it, is already a 
thing of the past, while we are yet suffering from certain evils 
which that alliance brought in its train. By accustoming us 
to look to France to supplement with her resources our own 
military deficiencies it derived us of initiative, postponed 
sine die any serious attempt to reorganise our army, and helped 
to induce a dangerous and general belief in the decline of 
England’s power. By exhibiting us as the special friend of 
France, it created distrust of us among other nations, who 
knew that each new year might electrify Europe with some 
fresh theatrical stroke of Bonapartist policy, which England 
might possibly abet and would almost certainly not thwart. 
As regards the effect of the alliance on the future reciprocal 
relations of the two countries themselves, its waning and 
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dissolution have left as usual in cases of severed friendships, a 
peculiar soreness of feeling between them commensurate with 
their former intimacy. And this exclusive alliance with France 
which at the outset marked a violent rupture with the old 
traditions of our Foreign Office, by its collapse caused another 
break in the continuity of our policy and set us in pursuit of 
that will-o’-the-wisp, the European Concert, which might be 
justly called a phantom having no real existence, were there 
not one solitary point on which all the Great Powers seem to 
be agreed—the expediency of thwarting British aims and 
injuring British interests, 

Having thus glanced at the evils of our present system 
and at their supposed causes, the question arises what 
steps can be taken to abate them? The first and most 
pressing thing to do is, it is suggested, to lift our foreign 
policy into a higher and serener atmosphere than that of party 
strife. This can hardly be effected by any visionary concordat 
between Tory and Radical leaders to abstain trom making a 
party battle-ground of our relations with other States, still 
less can it be compassed by attempting to withdraw the 
conduct of the latter from the national judgment, as the final 
court of appeal on that in common with other questions, for 
the nation has acquired and must continue to exercise the right 
of being the ultimate judge of the Foreign Policy of a 
Ministry even though,—and this is the great difficulty which 
confronts us—its decisions in the present condition of matters 
are sure to be warped by party bias. The day may come—let 
us hope it will—when the country will wake up to the 
conviction that there is a nobler pursuit than even the great 
game of political cricket (usually played for the benefit of the 
professionals) in which the Opposition are the field—Ministers 
the batsmen and British interests the cricket ball; that vast 
and pressing questions wait in vain under our present system 
for solution while the country is deluged with floods of rhetoric 
by men in office and men who want office whose aim alike is 
to demonstrate to the wearied nation that ‘ Codlin is its friend 
and not Short.’ 

But if there are already some faint signs of the dawn of such 
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a golden age, it must be still distant and as long as we are 
content to play the party game we must of necessity conform 
to its rules. As long as capital can be made, it will be made 
for party purposes—out of our Foreign Policy and our efforts 
must be directed not to burking partizan discussion of it, but 
to ensuring its conduct under a system which shall largely 
deprive party leaders of all temptation to make it the basis of 
ad capiandum appeals to the voters. Allusion has already been 
made to ihe fact that under our constitution in its present 
state of development, the Houses of Parliament have little 
effective control over the conduct of our Foreign Policy, that 
being practically in the hands of the Cabinet. 

The apology for this system is that diplomacy can only be 
successfully carried on by a small and select body of experts, 
inasmuch as secrecy is an important element in the conduct of 
delicate negotiations, which must therefore be committed to a 
Cabinet armed with the discretionary powers and permitted to 
withhold information from the Houses until it is considered 
expedient to impart it. 

Admitting this plea of secrecy to be valid, it still does not 
necessarily follow that the Cabinet, itself the quintessence of 
party, should be the body entrusted with such vast and as far 
as the nation is concerned such irresponsible powers, if only 
for the reason that the electorate cannot always be expected 
to honour engagements to which it has not been an assenting 
party, nor to invariably endorse a policy which it has had no 
share in framing. It would therefore seem to be a matter of 
urgent necessity, to place the proceedings of the Cabinet at 
every stage under the control of representatives—direct or 
indirect—of the people, but in such a way as should insure the 
observance of the reasonable amount of secrecy on which the 
success of diplomacy must often depend, and American experi- 
ence may give us some useful hints as to how these two most 
important ends might be attained. 

It was foreseen by the founders of the Republic of the United 
States that if the vast powers committed to the President were 
not subjected tosome limitation, he might possibly during histerm 
of office carry out a foreign policy against the real wishes of the 
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nation, and possibly to its lasting injury; and further that any 
foreign policy, good or bad, identified solely with the President 
and therefore with the party that placed him in office, would 
be liable to abrupt reversal every four years when a new 
President was elected. In order to guard against this evil it 
was expressly provided by the constitution that while all 
executive functions in connection with foreign policy matters 
should be vested in the President, the Presidential policy should 
be submitted to the ultimate control of the Senate and that no 
treaties with Foreign States should be valid until ratified by 
two-thirds majority of that body. It will be remembered that 
the Senate is chosen by and from the legislatures of the different 
American States, these legislatures themselves being elected 
under different forms of franchise by the American people 
voting, not in their federal capacity as units of the nation, but 
grouped as inhabitants of the States to which they respectively 
belong. The Senate therefore represents the principle of 
indirect election by the people in large local areas, and as 
Senators are chosen at periods which are not allowed to coincide 
with those at which the election of the President takes place, 
it may be said to represent in the highest degree the calm and 
sober judgment of the nation as distinguished from public 
opinion in its heated state inseparable from the excitement of 
a Presidential election. More than this the fact of Senators 
being returned for a term of six years and of the election of 
one-third of the Senate taking place every two years, ensures 
a constant but gradual change in the composition of the house 
which on the one hand preserves its continuity and on the 
other enables it to keep touch with the successive modifications 
of public opinion. 

In the Senate of the United States we have therefore a body 
eminently qualified, it seems to us, to control questions of 
foreign policy. It is true that its seventy-eight members are 
men of different party views and that theoretically the party 
element might still be introduced into questions of national 
policy, but in practice it is found that in a small and compact 
body like the Senate, sitting with closed doors on questions of 
the highest national importance, party spirit is to a very large 
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extent eliminated from its discussions, and the foreign policy 
which it sanctions is one independent ot party interests. And 
inasmuch as the foreign policy is ultimately controlled (though 
not originated) by the Senate and not by the President, the 
election of the latter can but to a very limited extent turn on 
foreign policy at ail, and little appeal can be made at a 
Presidential election to party animus on the one subject that 
would be most injuriously affected by it. Moreover as no im- 
portant engagement with a Foreign State can be entered into 
generally speaking, without the joint concurrence of the Senate 
and the President, all such engagements are in so eminent a 
degree the outcome of the national will, consulted in different 
ways, as to additionally disconnect them from party politics and 
to greatly minimise the danger of the country repudiating or 
shirking them. 

It is submitted that what is wanted here in Britain and what 
it would not be impossible to create, is a body composed of 
indirect representatives of the people, which should exercise 
the same control over the Foreign Policy of our Cabinet that is 
in American affairs exercised by the Senate. Were our Upper 
House elected indirectly by the people, it would apparently be, 
for more reasons than one, the right and fitting body to be 
entrusted with these important duties, but constituted as it is, 
the nation would never consent to place these vast powers in 
its hands and we must therefore look elsewhere for the 
requisite machinery. 

It is suggested that the most fitting body to be charged 
with the supervision of our Foreign Policy would be an 
Imperial Council of the British Empire. 

The first step—perhaps the most difficult step in the direction 
of Imperial confederation may be said to have been already 
taken—that of enlisting the sympathies of an increasingly 
large and influential number of British subjects in its favour, 
and of securing their active support and practical endeavours 
for its accomplishment. Should the noble idea with which 
public opinion is becoming daily more familiarized be carried 
into execution, it may be predicted that sooner or later, an 
Imperial Council will be called into existence, charged with 
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important functions in connection with all matters of a strictly 
Imperial character, and one of its inevitable and most obvious 
duties would be to control, under the Crown, the Foreign 
Policy of the Empire. Such a Council would probably be 
elected on the basis of population by and from the various 
legislatures of the Empire, and would in some respects closely 
resemble in its constitution the American Senate. As it is 
obvious that for years to come the British Isles would far out- 
weigh other sections of the Empire in population and in wealth, 
upon them would fall the chief share of the burden of taxation 
for Imperial purposes,—and it would therefore be just and 
right that they should have a largely preponderating voice in 
the Council itself; but notwithstanding this fact the 
introduction of a varied Colonial element into the supreme 
Council of the Empire could not fail to exert a powerful and 
salutary influence on our foreign relations. The Foreign 
Policy which it would sanction would of necessity be a 
continuous one and one which would neither be arrogant nor 
weak. 

An Imperial Council would certainly not sanction gratuitous 
or aggressive meddling in European affairs, while it might be 
trusted to vigorously repel any aggression by foreign nations 
on legitimate British interests. No violent change in the 
executive machinery of our Foreign Policy would for the 
present be necessary. The Cabinet would, as now, conduct 
negotiations with Foreign States and in case of need formulate 
treaties, but all such treaties and negociations, would have to 
be submitted to the Federal Council sitting in secret session, 
for final ratification and approval. Nor need our House of 
Commons lose, under this scheme, the little power of controlling 
Foreign Policy which it at present possesses. The House of 
Commons would probably elect a certain number of its own 
members to represent the British Isles, in the Imperial Council, 
and each recognised party in the House, might be allowed to 
elect such a proportion of those representatives as would 
strictly correspond with its numerical strength in the House for 
the time being. 

The English, Scottish, and Irish members of the Council 
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would therefore be collectively a microcosm of the House 
of Commons itself, and, in the election of new representatives 
to the Council—necessitated by death, or the retirement of old 
ones—regard could be had to the numerical strength of the 
parties at the time when such elections were necessary. 

We think there is little fear of a Foreign Policy so controlled 
being liable to sudden reversal by the different sections of the 
British nation. As far as our islands are concerned, Foreign 
Policy would cease to be a battle-ground of parties at a 
general election. All inducement would be taken away from 
distinguished Ministerial and Opposition orators to exhaust the 
resources of rhetoric in disingenuous defence and in unfair 
vilification of the Foreign Policy of the Home Government, for 
neither Tories nor Radicals could aid their causes by extolling 
or condemning what would be practically the joint handiwork 
of Englishmen from all parts of the British Empire. 

But although any salutary check on the present extraordinary 
powers of the Cabinet could not fail greatly te conduce to the 
continuity and stability of our Foreign Policy, it could not in 
itself be expected to absolutely ensure them. We require— 
not only to remove as far as possible all questions affecting our 
intercourse with other States from the regions of faction, but 
to reduce those questions themselves to a minimum. The more 
we circumscribe our relations with other countries, the less 
room will there be for contention as to their management, and 
the best and easiest way for us to ensure consistency in our 
Foreign Policy is, in one sense to have as little as may be of a 
Foreign Policy at all. Again we turn to the United States for 
example and encouragement. It is well known that for the 
last half century its policy has been based upon the Monroe 
doctrine, the essence of which is—‘ We will not interfere with 
you, and you shall not interfere with us.’ 

But the Monroe doctrine was but the formal expression and 
amplification of views which were held by the founders of the 
Union and which had been left by them as a legacy to their 
successors. ‘T'o preserve friendship—as far as might be—with 
all nations and to enter into entangling engagements with 
none—was the dying advice of one of the earliest and most 
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distinguished American statesmen, and the principles embodied 
in it have been rigidly observed by generations of his 
successors. It is usually said in Britain that the abstention on 
the part of the United States from interference in European 
questions is due to its distance from the European Continent ; 
but this view is scarcely borne out by facts. Atlantic cables 
and swift steamers have actually brought America nearer to 
the Continent than was Britain in the old days of packet ships, 
and the rigidity with which the United States still holds aloof 
from all European complications in spite of the commercial and 
social ties which are day by day connecting it more closely 
with other countries, must be set down to the credit of fixed 
principles of action, and not merely to geographical situation. 
It is hard to see why we should not imitate the example of the 
United States in this particular, and why the twenty miles of 
Channel which separate us from our nearest neighbour, should 
not be made to all intents and purposes as effectual a political 
barrier between us and the Continent, as that which America 
has made of the three thousand miles of Atlantic which roll 
between it and Europe. In one word—our policy towards 
other nations should—we submit—be one of armed non-inter- 
vention. Let us bear in mind that we have absolutely not one 
single interest at stake on the entire Continent, and that we 
have little to fear from any possible readjustment of its political 
geography, provided only we have the will and the nerve to 
develop our resources for defence. 

The Eastern Question which was once our chief bugbear, 
will, as far as the European side of it is concerned, undoubtedly, 
be settled by Austria, backed by Germany, in her own way 
with our leave, or without our leave, and it is so far fortunate 
for us that Austria’s interests can scarcely clash with ours; but 
quite apart from this, the possession of Constantinople by Russia 
has certainly lost its importance for us since the construction 
of the Suez Canal; and the question of the Suez Canal can 
hardly be said to be a European question at all excepting so 
far as we choose to make one of it. Our only solid interest in 
this direction lies in the maintenance of a free passage to the 
East which does not necessarily imply closing it to other 
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nations or establishing our absolute supremacy in Egypt, and 
were we to limit our aspirations to this most important object, 
and to pursue them with unflinching firmness, it may be safely 
predicted that the opposition of certain States which we have 
ourselves provoked by asking cap in hand for leave to do that 
for which if done at all, no permission should have been asked, 
would melt away like the mist before the noonday sun. 

But if it cannot be shown that purely European affairs have 
any longer any vital interest for us, it must follow logically 
that we should cut ourselves loose from them. We should at 
once retire from antiquated treaties torn by cannon and riddled 
by grape shot, while we can do so with honour, and avoid for 
the future all similar entanglements. Let Europe stew in its 
own juice; its interests are not our interests, its aims are not 
our aims, and its affairs should be no concern of ours. We live 
in an age when the bare idea of the possibilities of a real 
European concert is the grimmest of jokes, when moral force 
(of which some prate) has no existence, or which only attaches 
to a nation in exact proportion to the number of bayonets it 
can bring into the field and the strength of the navies it can 
launch upon the seas. We live in times when might is right, 
when nations can only hope to hold their own by being 
prepared for war, and when the weaker must succumb to the 
more powerful unless they can maintain their independence by 
their own efforts. Why then, should we look beyond our own 
practical interests? Why should we be hampered by treaties 
for preserving the independence of Belgium, which might con- 
ceivably land us in a position where common sense would 
come into violent collision with national honour and where we 
should have to make our election between a quixotic war and 
an ignoble peace? Why should we meddle with the quarrels 
of a barbarous Turkey or a semi-barbarous Russia, or concern 
ourselves about interesting savages like Montenegrins or 
Albanians? It is surely time we broke with the past, and that 
henceforth abstaining from sacrificing a British soldier or a 
British sovereign in Continental quarrels, we addressed our- 
selves to developing and defending our gigantic empire, and 
conscientiously discharging duties and responsibilities entailed 
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by it which will sufficiently tax our national energies for a 
generation to come. We have to hold India and Ireland with 
a firm hand, while persistently directing out efforts towards 
educating them by degrees in the art of local self-government. 
We have to choose, before it is too late to choose, between the 
certain disintegration of our empire, or addressing ourselves to 
the arduous work of knitting it together by Confederation ; 
and we have to study the needs and the welfare of the complex 
nations which make up the 300 millions of human beings 
under the direct or indirect sway of Britain, and which inhabit 
a sixth of the habitable globe. When these stupendous tasks 
have been achieved, and not till then, it will be time enough 
or us to assume the réle of universal philanthropists. 

The policy of non-intervention, which is under consideration, 
has nothing in common with the ‘peace at any price’ 
principles of a certain set of Liberals now happily losing 
influence, whose narrow and short-sighted creed, would lead 
them to turn the cheek to the smiter—not from noble 
aspirations after the Christian ideal, but out of regard for their 
selfish class interests which the most righteous war would 
injure. The policy of these antiquated Liberals was naturally 
to favour the disintegration of the British Empire, lest its 
maintenance should become a burden, and to denounce so- 
called bloated armaments, for the double reason that they 
would involve additional taxation and lift our country out of 
the humiliating state of weakness in which they wished to 
keep it, being astute enough to perceive that the surest method 
of carrying out their views was to keep us unprepared to resist 
aggression, and that the shortest way of turning the British 
lion into a lamb, was to pare his claws and draw his teeth. 

It is scarcely necessary to combat views which are well nigh 
exploded, for many modern Liberals and Conservatives have, 
at least, this much in common, that they recognise the 
expediency of preserving the Empire intact, and of enforcing 
common respect for the British flag, and in theory at any rate 
of maintaining an army and navy sufficient for our 
requirements. Remembering, that it is the ‘strong man armed 
that keepeth his goods in peace,’ our non-intervention should 
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be the result of conscious strength and not of weakness. If we 
scrupulously avoid fussy meddling in our neighbour’s affairs,— 
if we think twice or thrice before adding fresh territory to our 
huge dominions, we should at least Jet it be understood that 
not one foot of soil will be given up over which the British flag 
at present waves, and that for the honour of that flag and the 
integrity of our Empire, Britain will fight to its last man and 
its last shilling. 

Bearing in mind that though we may avoid interfering 
with foreign nations, those nations may possibly interfere 
with us, and that in war. the ability to strike and to 
strike hard is one of the most potent means of defence, 
we should prepare while there is yet time to meet aggres- 
sion from whatever quarter it may come. That we 
are not so prepared at present, is well known abroad, if 
not at home, and that statesman would assuredly be at the 
moment the truest patriot who should boldly tell the British 
public the plain though unwelcome truth which none of our 
leaders of opinion care to compromise their party interests by 
proclaiming—that not only does our Navy (to which attention 
is now being wisely directed) require to be immensely 
strengthened, but that our Army is miserably inadequate in 
numbers to our Imperial requirements and its entire organiza- 
tion effete and ridiculously out of harmony with the times in 
which we live. Without travelling beyond the scope of this 
paper to discuss the lines on which the re-organization of our 
Army should presumably be carried out, it may be remarked 
that we English are at present persisting in shutting our eyes 
to the stern fact that the all but universal adoption by 
continental nations of compulsory military service in some form 
or other is not due to a passing craze or to temporary circum- 
stances—but that on the contrary it marks as distinct and 
permanent an evolution in the art of war as did the supercession 
of cross bows by muskets—and that after taking into the fullest 
account the advantages which we derive from our irsular 
position—we are about as logical, as progressive, and as wise, 
in continuing to raise our poor little Army by voluntary 
enlistmeut as we should be if we ignored the discovery of the 
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printing press, and persisted in clinging to stage coaches and 
post horses while other nations were travelling by rail. That 
a thorough remodelling of our Army must eventually be faced 
and that it will be based on compulsory service ir some form 
or other, may be safely predicted—though what is not so safe 
to predict is whether it will take place in time to ward off a 
great disaster or as the inevitable result of one. Whichever 
event may first happen, non-intervention in foreign politics is 
really the course dictated to us by common sense. As long as 
we remain in our present state of relative military and naval 
weakness it is assuredly rash—to say the least—to meddle in 
matters which may embroil us with other nations with which 
we could not at present contend on anything like equal terms ; 
and when we emerge from that state of relative weakness we 
shall probably find that for years to come the policy which 
squares best with our interests will be one of dignified 
isolation. 

It is not to be supposed that these views will commend 
themselves to those who cling to the old fashioned traditions 
which prescribe that as one of the European family we are 
bound in honour and in self interest to have a voice, if not a 
hand, in all that goes on on the Continent; nor to well-meaning 
sentimentalists who pride themselves on their cosmopolitanism 
and regard it as Britain’s special mission to champion oppressed 
nationalities and to thrust herself forward at every turn as the 
professional peacemonger. To the former it would seem 
appropriate to suggest that interference of any sort in alien 
questions ought to be accompanied by the will and the power 
to back it up, and that as matters stand at present Britain is 
from a military point of view too weak a nation to enforce its 
views on any considerable. Continental State; too great and 
proud a nation to be lightly exposed to the risk of humiliating 
rebuffs. To our cosmopolitans we would say— Wait.’ The 
past, as regards the political preponderance in Europe, once 
belonged to Spain, and more recently to France. The present, 
in some sort, belongs to Germany, but the future to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The ultimate relations of the sections of the race 
to each other, are doubtless, not to be foreseen, and are depen- 
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dent on the course which Great Britain may take during the 
next few critical years. 

One hundred years ayo want of foresight and of statesmanship 
drove the American Colonists into separation, and want of 
prescience and political parochialism may yet wreck the 
British Empire, as such, by missing the golden opportunity 
when it presents itself of converting what is now but a glorious 
name into a glorious reality. 

But even if our Empire is destined to break up into mighty 
fragments, the Anglo-Saxon race must—at its present rate of 
progress, thanks to its numbers, its energy and its geographical 
position, exercise a preponderating influence in the world’s 
affairs, while if our Greater Britain remains intact and tightens 
the bonds which unite its several parts, our grand children 
may live to see the day when 200 millions of English speaking 
people grouped in two mighty nations will have the power and 
the will to dictate terms to Europe. When that day comes 
America and Britain will probably ask themselves how long 
the restless ambitions of the Continent are to be allowed to 
thwart the course of trade, hinder the growth of free institutions 
and check the development of rising nationalities; and they 
may conceivably, without landing a soldier on the Continent, 
force the European States to acquiesce in a different order of 
things, under pain of commercial isolation from the rest of the 
world. And in order to hasten the day when we can intervene 
with effect we should refrain from useless intervention now. 
We must—before we can force the world to turn its swords 
into ploughshares, turn some of our ploughshares into swords. 
We must occupy ourselves in building up the mighty fabric of 
our Empire working like the Jews ot old with the sword in one 
hand and the trowel in the other, content to let Europe have 
its own way now, assured that its day of reckoning will come 
at last. 

Let France add to her Colonial possessions, history shows 
that they will but tax her resources. Let Germany, by all 
means, colonise unoccupied Africa,—she will but be giving 
us hostages for her future good behaviour. Let us not be 
scared by Russian advances in Asia, but be prepared to meet her 
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bayonet in hand when she oversteps the line which we shall 
make up our minds to defend. Meantime let us as private indi- 
viduals give our sympathy and our gold to foreigners in distress. 
Let us re-victual Paris when it is again besieged, and let us 
help to rebuild Hamburg, should it be again burned down, 
Let the Mansion House continue to invite funds in aid of 
sufferers by earthquake in South America, fioods in Italy and 
fire in Constantinople. Let us do all these things, always with 
some regard to our sufferers at home, and remembering that 
the only sort of gratitude we may look for in return is, that 
which may consist in a lively sense of favours to come. But 
let us as a nation for the present be content to mind our own 
business. Let us abstain from sending communications to 
Foreign Governments which lack the peculiar point which can 
only be given to them by myriads of bayonets, and above all, 
let us refrain from preaching through our press high morality 
to foreign nations which, with their limited knowledge of Irish 
and Indian history, simply excites their laughter and their 
scorn. Let us in short, for the present, circumscribe our deal- 
ings in foreign affairs as much as possible, aim at conducting 
such dealings in a way removed from party bias, and thus 
initiate a Foreign Policy, the continuity of which shall 
command respect, and which, while unaggressive, shall be in 
accord with the proud motto of Scotland, ‘nemo me. impune 
lacessit.’ 
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Prolegomena of the History of Religions. By ALBERT REVILLE, 
D. D., Professor in the Collége de France, Paris. Tranis- 
lated from the French by A. S. Squire; with an Introduc- 
tion by Proressor F. Max Mutxer. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1884. 


It is a pity that in translating this work and giving Dr. Réville’s preface, 
A. 8. Squire should have omitted the very important item at the end of it, 
viz., ‘novembre 1880.’ Without it the opening words of the preface are 
misleading—‘ This work is the reproduction, in a condensed form, of Lec- 
tures which I gave at the Collége de France, during some months of the 
last spring and summer.’ There is nothing in this English version to show 
the reader, unacquainted with the original, or with the history of the Chair 
of L’ Histoire des Religions, that ‘the last spring and summer’ were not 
those of 1884, but of 1880. This omission is not only likely to mislead the 
reader, but it is an injustice to the author. Noone is more open to modify 
his opinions by his progressive studies and widening experience than Dr. 
Réville, and it is only fair, in issuing this work, to give the date at which 
it left its author’s hands. We have here, ‘in,’ as he tells us, ‘a condensed 
form,’ the substance of the jirst series of lectures he delivered immediately 
after his appointment to the then newly created Chair of the History of 
Religions in the Collége de France. They were introductory lectures, and 
delivered to students who were naturally assumed to be but beginning 
their studies in this somewhat novel branch of modern liberal culture. 
Addressed in their published form to a much larger audience, they are here 
shorn of much of their elementary character, but are yet, as a matter of 
course, of an introductory nature, and contemplate a class of readers who 
are in the initiatory stage of this study. Neither reviewer nor reader must 
forget this. Those who are already deeply read in the religions of huma- 
nity, and have been making them for years the subject of careful and scien- 
tific investigation, are not likely to find in these pages anything that is new 
or startling. Even they, however, must find it both pleasant and profit- 
able to follow Professor Réville here as.he discusses, in a purely scientific 
spirit and in language of marvellous lucidity and grace, the problems that 
meet us at the threshold of this new science, and reviews the varied forms 
religion has taken in the course of human development, and the agencies 
it has created or employed. We may not all agree with his definition of 
religion—‘ Religion is the determination of human life by the sentiment of a 
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bond uniting the human mind to that mysterious Mind whose domination of 
the world and of itself it recognises, and to whom it delights in feeling itself 
united ’—who has been able to give a universally satisfactory definition of 
it? Not afew may question his account of its genesis, and disagree with 
him in his estimation of its imperishable nature and practical worth. Yet 
no one who can divest himself of prejudice for or against any particular 
form of religion, and wishes to study its phenomena from a purely scien- 
tific point of view, will readily find a better master and guide than Professor 
Réville in this work. As Professor Miiller in his graceful introductory 
note says, ‘ We find ourselves throughout these pages, as well as in his 
other works, . . . under the guidance of a scholar and an historian.’ 
Though a clergyman by profession, Dr. Réville never forgets that his Chair 
was established for the scientific study of the History of Religions, and 
everything is considered, therefore, from the purely scientific standpoint. 
The supernatural, in the ordinary sense of that term, is here left out of 
view. ‘ We start,’ he says, p. 34, ‘from the fact that religion is a thing 
essentially human.’ Miracles, therefore, and direct and ‘perfect revelations 
of religious truth, are set aside as authoritative, and regarded as phenomena 
to be examined and accounted for in the evolution of religious thought ; 
but nothing more. Everything is treated, however, with becoming rever- 
ence ; and if anyone finds here any of his most cherished beliefs ignored, 
he will never at least find any of them scoffed at, or spoken harshly of. 
The work is divided into two parts—the first deals with the question as to 
religion itself; the theories entertained about it; its historic forms, 
and the classification of these ; while the second part describes its creations 
and the agencies it has employed, such as ‘Myth,’ ‘Symbol and Rite,’ 
‘Sacrifice,’ ‘the Priesthood,’ and so on, and discusses such subjects as 
religious authority, theology, the bearings of philosophy and art on 
religion, and its bearings on them, and, finally, civilization, as the final pro- 
duct of human energy, guided by science and inspired, or toned, by 
religion. The volume is an extremely interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the subject with which it is connected ; and it is to be hoped 
that its publishers may be so encouraged by the success of this addition 
to their ‘ Theological Translation Fund Library’ that they may proceed at 
no distant date to add those lectures which Professor Réville has since 
given to the public under the title of Les Religions des Peuples Non-civilisés, 
and to which these Prolegomena were but the introduction. 


History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. By Ep- 
UARD (WILHELM Eveen) Reuss. Translated with numer- 
ous Bibliographical Additions by Epwarp L. Houcurton, 
A.M. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1884. 


Sometime ago we had the pleasure of recording the appearance of Mr. 
Hunter’s excellent translation of Dr, Reuss’ work on the history of the 
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Canon of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Church ; and we have now 
the additional and greater pleasure of calling the attention of our readers 
to an equally good translation of the veteran Strassburg theologian’s more 
important, because more learned and valuable Geschichte der heiligen neuen 
Testamentes. In Germany this work has been before the public for upwards 
of forty years and is still in demand. This alone is sufficient to show the 
estimation in which it is there held, and the debt of obligation under which 
Mr. Houghton has laid English students of Theology and of the New Tes- 
tament by undertaking and discharging the task he has here so satisfac- 
torily performed. Along with the learning and indefatigable industry of 
the German theologian Dr. Reuss possesses the methodical precision and 
lucidity of statement peculiar to the French mind. His works while 
learned are clear, and have the merit, a little too rare in German theologi- 
cal works, of being written in a lively, vigorous and pointed style. The 
work before us is not simply an ‘Introduction’ to the New Testament 
writings : it is a history of their origin, preservation and use in the Chris- 
tian Church. The method adopted is the purely chronological and 
historical, a remark which cannot be made respecting the method adopted 
by writers of ‘Introductions,’ their plan being to deal with the books of 
the New Testament in the order in which they stand in the Textus 
Receptus. The advantages of Dr. Reuss’ method are obvious. The reader 
sees the process by which the writings of the New Testament actually grew 
and is then led to follow the several stages of their preservation and prin- 
ting, and the use made of them for the purposes of theology in the 
Christian Church. This will be seen if we rapidly run over the contents 
of the volume, the bare enumeration of which occupies no fewer than four 
closely printed octavo pages. After the usual elaborate introduction dealing 
with definitions, divisions and methods, &c., a brief sketch is given of 
the origin of Christianity, preaching in the early Church, the language 
employed, the means by which Christianity was originally diffused, and 
the various theological tendencies of the Primitive Church. This brings 
us to the main subject of the book, the origin of the Christian literature. 
The first to be dealt with is the Didactic, beginning with the Pauline, and 
passing on to the Catholic Epistles, the Epistles of James and Peter, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. A section is appended on early 
Christian poetry. Next we have the history of the historical literature of 
the New Testament, in which the origin of the Gospels and their relations 
to each other are discussed. The fourth Gospel and the Johannean Epis- 
tles are, as might be expected, treated last ; and sections are added on the 
Epistles of Jude, Barnabas and Clement, which naturally lead up to the 
treatment of Pseudo-Apostolic literature. The second book deals with the 
Collection of the New Testament writings, or with the history of the Canon 
(pp. 281-350); the third with their preservation, or with the history of the 
text, written and printed (pp. 351-420) ; in the fourth we have the history 
of the circulation of the New Testament writings, an extremely elaborate 
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and interesting account of the various versions, beginning with the Syriac 
and concluding with an account of the efforts made by the various 
Bible Societies to diffuse the Scriptures. The last book is devoted to the 
history of the theological use of the New Testament writings from the 
earliest down to the most recent times. It will thys be seen that the work 
is of a most comprehensive character, and without its equal in the English 
language. The bibliography is exceedingly full; the additions which Mr. 
Houghton has made to it make his translation in this respect more 
valuable than the original. To those who are acquainted with his other 
writings the opinions which Dr. Reuss here enunciates will be familiar. 
Generally speaking they are sound and safe, and always the 
conclusions of a profoundly learned and profoundly reverent mind. 
Among the many learned and valuable works which Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
have introduced the English student of theology to, this deserves to be 
regarded as one of the best. It is a library in itself, and in its own de- 
partment is not only unsurpassed, but unequalled. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, Adaxh rav dé8exa Anocrbhuv. A 
Translation with Notes: and Excursus (I.to 1X.) Illustra- 
tive of the ‘Teaching’ and the Greek Text. By Canon 
Spence, M.A. London: Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1885. 


This little treatise—the only known MS. of which, dated June 11, 1056, 
and signed by Leo ‘notary and sinner,’ was discovered a few years ago in 
Constantinople by Bryennios, the present Metropolitan of Nicomedia—is 
of great value as being one of the earliest and most highly prized of the 
uncanonical Christian Scriptures. On the continent learned and elaborate 
treatises have already been published about it, among others by Bryennios 
and Harnach, and among the most recent contributions to the subject is 
an interesting paper in the last number but two of the Revue de ’ Histoire 
des Religions, by M. L. Massebieau. The authorship and date and place 
of the origin of the Teaching are unknown, and are still under discussion. 
As the place of its origin Rome and Alexandria have been named, 
and for the date of its composition the last quarter of the first century, and 
the first, second and third quarters of the second century. Canon Spence 
conjectures, on what seem to us insufficient grounds, that it was written at 
Pella about a.p. 80-90 by Symeon, the ruler of the Christian community 
there, or by one of his disciples. The settlement of the date turns largely 
on the question, Which was written first—the ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ the 
‘ Epistle of Barnabas,’ or ‘the Teaching?’ Canon Spence believes that 
the latter was, and that the authors of the other two works were acquainted 
with it, but he admits that ‘the question, Which of these three ancient 
writings was first composed, and served as material to be worked up by the 
others? will probably never be decidedly answered’ (p. 111). Very little 
stress, it seems to us, can be placed on the mention of ‘the Apostles ;’ 
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inasmuch as the manner in which they are spoken of and the preference 
shown for the prophets renders it highly probable that those referred to 
were not the original Twelve, but their successors. Canon Spence’s trans- 
lation is good; in one or two passages it is preferable to Harnack’s, 
though here and there it is susceptible of emendation. The commentary 
is able and all that can be desired. The Excursus, though interesting and 
scholarly, are too short and far from exhaustive. The type used for the 
Greek text is new and exceedingly good ; while the antique paper and 
parchment binding help to present this extremely precious relic of ancient 
Christianity in a very aitractive form. 


The Empire of the Hittites. By Witt1am Wrieat, B.D., D.D. 
With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite Map by Col. Sir’ Cuar.es 
Witson, F.R.S., &., and Capt. Connor, R.E., and a com- 
plete set of Hittite Inscriptions, revised by Mr. W. H. 
Rywanps, F.S.A. London: Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1884. 


It is not every one who has the privilege of rescuing an empire from ob- 
livion and restoring it to its place among the nations of antiquity. Ten 
years ago when Dr. Wright first mooted his discovery, it was received, as 
Captain Burton has observed, magno cum risu, Since then it has gradually 
made its way in the learned world, and his theory that the Hamah inscrip- 
tions are the genuine remains of the once powerful Hittite empire is now 
accepted by such scholars as Dr. I. Taylor, Brugsch Bey and Professor 
Sayce. Inthe handsome volume before us he has now brought together 
all the evidence in favour of the existence of the empire, and all that is 
known respecting its history. Another thing he has done, and one for 
which many will be thankful, is that he has vindicated the historical accu- 
racy of the references contained in the Old Testament to the Hittites. 
Many of these have been called in question by writers both in England and 
on the continent—recently by Mr. Cheyne in the current issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica—and dismissed as inaccurate or impossible. Dr. 
Wright has shown that the statements of the Bible respecting the old Hittite 
empire are not only reliable, but receive abundant corroboration from the 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, and from inscriptions in other quarters. 
Some objection may be taken to the way in which Dr. Wright has disposed 
his materials, and to the method in which he has conducted his argument, 
though certainly not to the spirit of it. The last is admirable, and the slight 
tone of triumph which runs through Dr. Wright’s pages is perfectly justi- 
fied. But instead of proceeding to discuss the character of the Hamah 
inscriptions after giving an account of their discovery, he relegates the dis- 
cussion to the end of the volume, and fills in the interspace with chapters 
dealing with the testimony of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and inspired 
writers, and with others on the geography, culture, religion, &c., of the 
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Hittites. This mode of procedure has no doubt its advantages, but it has in- 
volved him in several repetitions, and looks to us much like placing the foun- 
dation stone on the top of the building. That there was a tribe of people 
called Hittites has of course been long known, but until lately exceedingly 
little was known about them ; and not the least of the services Dr. Wright 
has rendered is in having brought together in his volume all that has 
recently been discovered about them. Apparently they were of neither 
Semitic nor Aryan origin, but of Turanian. As pictured on the temple of 
Ibsamboul they have something of the appearance of the Chinese, and like 
them wear long pig-tails. According to Prof. Sayce, their features and 
physical type, as represented on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria, are 
those of a northern people, and their northern origin is confirmed by their 
use of boots, a use, he remarks, which is at least as old as their writings, 
since the boot is one of their commonest hieroglyphics. Their boots, too, 
are always represented with turned-up toes, like those of the mountaineers 
of Greece and Asia Minor at the present day. Previous to the rise of 
Assyria they appear to have been the most powerful of the nations of 
western Asia, and their remains are to be met with from the south 
of Palestine to Mesopotamia and the shores of the Euxine and Aigean. 
That they were an extremely warlike people there is abundant evidence. 
Mariette is of opinion that one of the Hyksos dynasties was Hittite, and if 
such was really the case, they must have established their rule over Egypt. 
But be that as it may, there can be no doubt that both the Egyptians and 
the Assyrians found them as far back as the nineteenth century B.c. very 
troublesome neighbours, and capable of resisting their attempts to subdue 
them. Nor do they seem to have been behind their contemporaries in the 
arts of peace. The ambassadors of Kheta-Sira, the ‘great king of the 
Hittites,’ carried down with them into Egypt a silver plate bearing the text 
of the treaty he made with Rameses II., engraved in the Hittite lan- 
guage and characters. Near Hebron was the Hittite Kirjath-sepher, or 
Booktown. Dr. Wright affirms that the literary propensities of the 
Hittites were the subject of ridicule among the Egyptians, while Dr. 
Taylor, who identifies the Hittites with the Keteioi of Homer as well as 
with the Kheta and Khattai of the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
besides maintaining that they were one of the most powerful peoples of 
the primeval world, asserts that ‘they possessed a culture, an art, and a 
script peculiar to themselves, and plainly of indigenous origin.’ But those 
who wish to inform themselves on these and kindred topics we must refer 
to Dr. Wrighi’s volume, where they will find a new and valuable chapter 
in ancient history. To those who wish to understand a very large number 
of passages in the old Testament the volume wilt be indispensable. 


A System of Psychology. By DAaNtEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 
In two volumes. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1884. 
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There has all along been considerable uncertainty and dispute as to the 
exact limits of the various sciences that constitute the philosophy of Mind. 
There is a debateable margin between psychology and metaphysics ; there 
is another between psychology and logic ; there is still another between 
psychology and ethics. This, perhaps, is only what is inevitable in a 
region where phenomena are mutually implicated, and where facts are so 
nearly allied that they cannot, save with the utmost difficulty, be dissoci- 
ated or dissected. Moreover, the phenomena of mind manifest growth, 
and they have significance not only as facts of individual consciousness, 
but also as facts embodied in verbal utterance or in other outward symbol. 
Nevertheless, there are several subjects peculiar to each of the mental 
sciences, and regarding the place of which there ought to be no dispute. 
Thus, the doctrines of Definition, Division, and Syllogism are pre- 
eminently logical, and they find their proper place in logical treatises, and 
there alone. The theory of Knowledge, again, is essentially a metaphysical 
problem, and in metaphysics it should be discussed. Again, the discussion 
of the Summum Bonum is, by general consent, relegated to ethics. It is a 
pity, therefore, that Mr. Thompson in these two large volumes (covering 
more than 1200 pages) should not have confined himself more strictly to 
his chosen subject of Psychology. Over and above the purely psychological 
matter, we are here presented with nearly the whole range of logical doctrine 
—Name, Concept, Judgment, Definition, Division, Syllogism,—yea also 
Fallacies, and the well-known Inductive Methods. We have also a long 
metaphysical discussion on Necessary Truth, and an ethical chapter on the 
Summum Bonum. This is to disregard distinctions with a vengeance ; 
and although Mr. Thompson may in part plead the example of one of his 
three chief British masters, viz., Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose Principles of 
Psychology are also in a measure Principles of Logic, he cannot stand 
acquitted in the eyes of those (Professor Bain, another of Mr. Thompson’s 
leading authorities, at their head) whose great aim and endeavour has been 
to keep the different mental sciences as far as may be in separation, and to 
wipe off the opprobrium, which has so long attached to mental philosophy, 
of being unscientific. One wonders whether this confusion is likely to be- 
come general in America. If so, we care not to contemplate the result. 
Another unsatisfactory point is Mr. Thompson’s reproduction of so much 
elementary matter, along with a vast deal of what certainly cannot be thus 
described. In view of the standard psychological manuals that are every- 
where distributed, and that, as a rule, are thoroughly well done, he might 
have given us credit for a certain amount of preliminary knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the physiological kind. All the information about the nervous 
system, the organs of sense, and such like, might with advantage have been 
passed over, or at all events compressed into a very small compass. Neither 
do we approve of the long controversy with Dr. Hickok on Intuition, nor 
with the elaborate exposition of Necessary Truth. Dr. Hickok, we think, 
might safely be left alone ; and as for Necessary Truth, we have heard suf- 
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ficient about that for some time to come. The fact is, there is neither 
need nor room quite at present for another system of psychology, and the 
only freshness that can be given to such a work is either by carrying out 
psychological principles into the field of education, or by familiarizing us 
with the less known results of continental research. As Mr. Thompson 
does neither, it would have been more acceptable if he had presented us 
with a small octavo volume containing the cream of his own thought and 
reading, and then we should have had nothing but praise to offer. For, 
Mr. Thompson is a true psychologist, and (apart from the unnecessary and 
the irrelevant) there is much subtle and exact analysis throughout his 
volumes, and often a happy knack of original illustration. It would be 
impossible, within the limits here at command, to go into anything like de- 
tail with this work. But the plan and scope of it will be seen from the 
concluding paragraph of Part I.:— 


‘Our special method will be to begin with a general analysis 
of states of consciousness with the object of ascertaining their ele- 
ments and observing what is implied or postulated in them, and 
what is distinctively characteristic of them. We shall then sur- 
vey the material or physical conditions of states of consciousness, after 
which we shall be prepared to trace the genesis of states of consciousness. 
We will then proceed with a more detailed examination of the develop- 
ment of states of consciousness considered first on their Cognitive, then on 
their Emotional, and then on their Volitional side. Having done thus 
much, there still remains a synthetical work of great importance, namely, 
to exhibit mental states as products of the operation of mental forces. 
Having studied the process of mental action, we shall have to deal with 
the products in order to apprehend the relations of states of consciousness 
as wholes to each other, and to show mind as a whole in its influence upon 
other minds, and reflectively upon itself. This also furnishes a founda- 
tion for the other Ego sciences. Our task will be concluded with a con- 
sideration of the disintegration and dissolution of states of consciousness, 
and some remarks upon the connection of ‘‘ Mind and Body.”’ 


Bravely does the author set himself to work in carrying out this design, 
and no one can fail to admire his persistence or to accord him considerable 
praise. He is perhaps at his best when treating of ‘Intuition and Infer- 
ence,’ and when systematizing, analyzing and describing ‘ Pleasures and 
Pains ;’ but there are striking independent positions throughout the work 
that arrest the attention. Here is one on the character of Time :— 


‘From a very early period in the history of science and philosophy time 
has been considered as appertaining to both material and mental 
phenomena. At the risk of a charge of presumption in setting 
my own opinion against that of so many erudite and careful scholars 
of past generations and centuries, I must express my profound conviction 
of the irrelevance of time relations to material phenomena inter sese. The 
mistake in my judgment has arisen from not apprehending the distinction 
between motion and time succession, and between duration in time and 
space extension. Non-ego phenomena and Ego phenomena run parallel 
and have close correspondences, but at the same time in those very corre- 
spondences exclude each other. Now extension we have separated into its 
two modes, the one implying permanence and the other motion. 


VOL. V. Zz 
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Motion is admittedly a phenomenon of material things; the sensa- 
tions which give their experience on their Non-Ego side reveal or in- 
dicate motion ; but the experience on its subjective side is that of succes- 
sion in time—analogous to sequences of material things, but excluding and 
being excluded by those very sequences. There is no material motion in 
a state of consciousness, but an experience of successions which are repre- 
sentations of material sequences, and which we are obliged to characterise 
in terms derived from material phenomena (as is indeed the case with most 
mental phenomena), but which exclude the material and oppose them- 
selves to it. Taking the sensational experience together all there is 
of it on the objective or Non-Ego side is motion or sequences ; all there is 
on the subjective or Ego side is succession in time. We gain nothing but 
confusion in attributing to the experience motion on the Ego side or time 
on the Non-Ego side. The same remarks hold good when we come to re- 
gard the duration element of time. The permanent or statical persistence 
constituent of extension applies clearly aud indisputably to material things 
or at least to sensations on their Non-Ego side. On the other side dura- 
tion is a representation of this persistence or permanence ; the representa- 
tion is not that persistence, it is another thing excluding the former. Upon 
the Non-Ego side the sensation is of something permanent or statically 
persisting ; on the Ego side it is of something enduring or perduring : but 
these two things mutually exclude each other as the Ego and the Non- 
Ego are mutually exclusive. If the substances are mutually exclusive the 
respective attributes are so as well. Extension in its two modes belongs 
solely to the Non-Ego ; time in its two modes belongs solely to to the Ego. 
Space is purely of the external world ; time of the internal.’ 


Acute discrimination like this only makes us all the more impatient of 
the less original matter, and brings back to us with vividness the wish that 
Mr. Thompson’s two volumes had been compressed into one, and with only 
Mr. Thompson in it. Mr. Thompson has had the good sense to avoid 
the pitfall into which so many of his predecessors have fallen,—in con- 
nection with the coining of words. The new words that he does forge are 
few and felicitous. Such are, presentativity for ‘the ability of things to 
manifest or present themselves to our consciousness in different modes,’ 
and re-percept for ‘a represeuted (or recollected) percept.’ 


Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought in the Depart- 
ments of Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. By REGINALD 
LANE PooLe, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 1884. 


To the ‘Hibbert Trustees’ the world of letters owes a deep, and ever 
deepening, debt of gratitude. The debt is due, no doubt, in the first place 
to the generous founder of the Trust: but the real value of the Trust to the 
public depends after all on the wisdom displayed in its administration. 
Hitherto it has been admirably administered, and for the ends the donor 
desired. He very wisely permitted the Trustees considerable latitude in 
the action they might deem it prudent to take from time to time in the 
changing conditions of society. They have therefore not confined them- 
selves to any one hard and fast method of promoting the object the late 
Robert Hibbert had at heart, but in various ways seek to stimulate and 
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foster liberal religious thought. The annual lectures delivered under their 
auspices, and then published by them, have come, because of the sterling 
merit of those already given us, to be looked forward to as one of the prin- 
cipal literary events of the year. The trustees, again, encourage by grants 
of money, and by travelling scholarships, young men of promise to prose- 
cute their studies and perfect their culture. They publish, too, their first 
literary venture in the province they adopt, as much perhaps for their en- 
couragement and the public benefit, as in justification of their own 
selection of those to whom they have given their aid. The work before us 
is one of the class to which we here refer. Mr. Reginald Lane 
Poole received from the Hibbert Trustees a ‘travelling scholarship,’ and 
this work was written in accordance with its terms. It does not pretend 
to be a History of Medieva] Thought in the Departments of Theology and 
Ecclesiastical Politics, but only to furnish us with Illustrations of that His- 
tory. The title errs, we think, in the way of modesty. Within the period 
to which Mr. Poole confines himself his illustrations are drawn from a con- 
tinuous series of thinkers, first in the department of Theology, and then 
in that of Ecclesiastical Politics, and as these were the most illustrious and 
characteristic thinkers of their age, if not the only ones worthy of the 
name, it is almost the history of at least that period of medieval thought 
that we here have. He begins, after an interesting introductory chapter 
on the theological character of medieval learning and the disrepute into 
which classical studies consequently fell, with Claudius of Turin, in the 
early part of the ninth century, and sketching briefly his career, gives us a 


‘succinct summary of the leading features of his teaching that stood in oppo- 


sition to the then preva.ling currents of opinion on religious matters, such 
as the ‘ worship of images and saints,’ ‘ the value of pilgrimages,’ and the 
‘authority of the Roman See,’ etc. Against all these things Claudius took 
a most decided stand, and condemned them with most unsparing severity, 
or covered them with ridicule. Mr. Poole brings before us one after an- 
other of those who drew from Claudius their inspiration either directly, or 
through their predecessors who had done so, and shows how through them 
the spirit of common sense and right reason fought for centuries against 
the grossly material conceptions of the orthodox faith, and the supersti- 
tions fostered by the ecclesiastical authorities whom Rome delighted to 
honour. In the department of Theology we have Agobard of Lyons, Johu 
Scotus, the heads of the famous school at Chartres, Gilbert de la Porée, 
John of Salisbury, and others, and later, when the Roman Pontiffs began 
to put forth their claims to universal lordship over the nations in real ear- 
nest, and men’s minds were being engrossed with these claims, and with 
the policy pursued to give them effect, we are shown how, in the depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Politics, such writers as Marsigiio dei Raimondini, 
John of Jandun, William of Ockham, and Wycliffe combatted these pre- 
tensions and vindicated the rights of nations and the claims of individuals 
against them. Mr. Poole’s volume is evidently the result of much patient 
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research and is interesting throughout. He is clearly in hearty sympathy 
with the line of thought pursued by those liberal thinkers whose teaching 
he here so carefully reproduces, and we have no hesitation in commending 
his book to our readers. We are glad to see that he is editing for the 
‘ Wycliffe Society ’ two of Wycliffe’s works, and we look forward to their 
appearance with pleasure in the assurance, from the volume before us, that 
they will be carefully and faithfully reproduced. His mode of spellihg 
well known names and offices is the one blemish in his work. It only 
irritates, and is of no earthly service. 


Charters and other Documents Relating to the Royal Burgh of 
Stirling, a.D. 1124-1705. Glasgow: Printed for the Pro- 
vost, Magistrates and Town Council of the Burgh of Stir- 
ling, 1884. 


Now that the labours of the Scottish Burgh Records Society are on the 
point of being terminated, it is to be hoped that the authorities in other 
burghs, whose charters and records have not been printed, will undertake 
the printing of them themselves, or at least to some extent follow the ex- 
ample set them by the Provost and Magistrates of the Royal Burgh of 
Stirling. To the political and social historian works like the one before us 
are invaluable, and too much haste can scarcely be made to place the con- 
tents of the documents from which they are compiled, beyond the reach of 
destruction. The volume which Mr. Renton, acting under the instruc- 
tions of the municipal authorities of Stirling, has now prepared consists, it 
may be said, of three parts: a collection of Charters ; abstracts of certain 
documents contained in fragments of Protocol Books ; and extracts from 
the Council Records. The Protocol Books were discovered while search 
was being made for other documents, and go back to the year 1473. The 
earliest extract from the Council Records bears the date October 21, 1561, 
some thirty-six years earlier than the oldest record of the Council known 
to be in existence previous to the searches requisite for the preparation of 
the present volume The Charters run from a.p. 1124 to a.p. 1705. The 
Charter erecting Stirling into a Royal Burgh is missing, and the date of 
erection is unknown. That Stirling is one of the oldest of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland there can be no doubt, though both Perth and Dundee 
claimed precedence of it and of each other, but none of the charters here 
given affords any clue to the precise date of erection. The earliest is a 
charter in which King David I. bestows upon the church of the Holy 
Trinity of Dunfermline inter alia a dwelling place ‘in my burgh of Stirling,’ 
and is supposed to have been granted about the years 1124-7. One of the 
most important charters is that of Charles I., dated at Holyrood House, 
Nov., 17, 1641, containing a considerable amount of valuable information 
respecting the contents of previous charters, and besides confirming them 
conferring upon the burgh new privileges. Several charters grant the 
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privilege or fix the date of holding fairs in the burgh ; others deal with 
fishings in the Forth, and show that in the monks of Dunfermline and 
Cambuskenneth the burgesses had somewhat troublesome, or at all 
events uncomfortable, neighbours. One is somewhat curious. ‘ Brother 
Nycholas, by divine permission abbot of Aberbrothoc, and the con- 
vent of the same place, with the express consent of our whole chapter, 
give’ . . . . ‘to Richard, son of Cristine, son of Lachlan, and 
his heirs,’ certain lands in the ‘ burgh of Strivelin to hold and have in free 
burgage of us and onr successors.’ In return Richard is to pay ‘four 
shillings and sixpence of silver at two times in the year,’ and to provide 
‘honest lodging’ for the Abbot of Aberbrothoc and his monks, &c., 
‘coming for the business and causes of the monastery, as often as they 
shall arrive, each according to their station with their attendants ; a hall 
in which they may becomingly eat, with tables and trestles and other fur- 
niture, a spence with a buttery, a chamber or chambers where they may 
comfortably sleep, a decent kitchen and stabling for thirty or fewer horses.’ 
He is required also to provide sufficient fuel, as well in the hall 
and chamber as in the kitchen, bedding and straw in the hall 
and chamber, salt for the table and white candles of tallow que 
wlgariter nuncupantur candele de Peris. But if the abbot or his monks 
remain longer than three nights in the lodgings thus provided for them, 
Richard and his heirs are not to be held liable for fuel and white candles. 
The abbot’s runners and messengers, it is further stipulated, shall be 
admitted to the lodging without gainsaying, but Richard and his 
heirs are not bound to provide them with food. The trade of 
Perth, it incidentally comes out in another document, was not in 
the twelfth century very extensive. By a Charter, dated about 
the years 1143-7, King David grants to the Abbey of Holyrood 
‘a rent of a hundred shillings yearly for the clothing of the canons 
from my cane of Perth, and this from the first ships that come to Perth 
for the sake of trade,’ and it is expressly provided ‘if perchance it happen 
that they do not come,’ that the donation shall be obtained from certain 
rents in Edinburgh, Stirling, and Perth. The extracts from the Council 
Records, while interesting, are too few. Sufficient are given, however, to 
show that the Town Council of Stirling was quite as busy and meddlesome 
as that of any other burgh in the Kingdom. Mr. Renton has performed his 
task with ability. The notes indicating the sources from which the char- 
ters are copied would have answered their purpose better if they had been 
placed immediately before the charters, instead of in the table of contents. 
Here and there we notice a slight slip in the translation. On p. 12 
the phrase ‘per fustum et baculum’ is not represented in the trans- 
lation. ‘ Lovites’ (dilecti) and ‘waulkers’ (fullones) are good Scotch 
words, but they are not English; and the translation, we suppose, is 
intended to be English, or why not have rendered ‘tellarii’ by ‘ wobsteris ?’ 
The notes might have been multiplied with advantage ; a glossary ought to 
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have been given; and such words as cane, cudermis, dacres, particate, 
skorlingis, obventions, hant, crears, gyrs, skemmyllis, and savorcoilis explained. 
The book is well printed, and contains fac-similes of two of the charters 
and engravings of the Burgh’s seals. Altogether the volume is a hand- 
some and valuable addition to our antiquarian and historical literature, 
and, while reflecting credit on its compiler, is a proof of the enlightened 
public spirit by which those under whose directions it has been compiled 
are actuated. 


Scotland in Pagan Times: The Iron Age. The Rhind Lectures 
in Archaeology for 1881. By JosepH ANDERSON, L.L.D., 
Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1883. 


This volume contains the fifth series of the Rhind Lectures. So far these 
lectures show no signs of falling off. On the contrary they seem to be in- 
creasing in interest, and to be answering the purpose for which they were 
instituted admirably. If they are not quickening the interest of the public 
in our national antiquities—and we are of opinion that they are—they are 
at least directing attention to them and providing materials for the more 
effective study of the science of archaeology in Scotland. In two previous 
courses of lectures, delivered on the same foundation as the one before us, 
Dr. Anderson has dealt with the remains of art in early Christian 
Scotland. The first was devoted to the description of the old ecclesi- 
astical structures, at least to the description of so much of them as now re- 
mains, and gave an account of the old Celtic MSS., bells, crosiers and reli- 
quaries. The second series, that for 1880, was the continuation and com- 
plement of its predecessor ; but though dealing with Scotland in early 
Christian times, was less taken up with strictly ecclesiastical topics ; the 
principal objects described being decorative work in metal and stone. 
Lectures were also devoted to the art of the monuments, their symbolism 
and their inscriptions, the aim of the series—an aim which the author has 
in our opinion successfully worked out—being to demonstrate the existence 
in early Christian Scotland of a distinctively and partly indigenous school 
of decorative art. In the lectures before us Dr. Anderson penetrates still 
further into the past ; but it is with no unwary feet. Step by step he 
clears his way, and advances with the utmost caution along the lines of a 
clear and solid induction. It is almost impossible, indeed, to admire too 
-highly the fidelity with which he adheres to the strict rules of 
scientific method. His caution is almost excessive. He takes nothing for 
granted ; assumes nothing which he has not proved ; and refuses to allow 
any place to theory or speculation. In this he is unquestionably right. 
Few lines of study allow so much free space, or offer so many temptations 
to indulge in theorising or fanciful speculation as Archeology does ; 
and here, as in all other lines of study, speculations and theories form 
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the most formidable barriers to progress. Dr. Anderson has avoided the 
snare, though obviously aware of its existence, and his lectures may be 
taken as examples of what Archzological lectures ought to be. As 
we have had two volumes dealing with Scotland in early Christian times, 
so we are to have two dealing with Scotland in Pagan times. The period 
covered by the present volume is what is usually known as the Iron Age, 
though here and there the Bronze and Stone Ages are of necessity touched. 
The first and second lectures are devoted to an account of Viking Burials 
and Hoards in Scotland, the first being occupied more particularly with a 
description of the graves and remains found in the sandhills at Ballinaby, 
in the island of Islay. The first of these two lectures has already been 
spoken of in the most flattering terms by Messrs. Vigfusson and Powell in 
their Corpus Poeticwm Boreale, and the praise there accorded to it is 
deserved. Asa piece of literary workmanship it is faultless. The third 
lecture describes the various objects of Celtic art which have been found 
belonging to the period immediately preceding the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the country. Among them are a singular bronze object in the 
form of an elongated mask, somewhat resembling the frontal of a horse 
with two curiously curved, cylindrical, tapering horns ; another in the same 
metal not unlike a swine’s head ; a carefully designed bronze bridle bit ; 
bronze mirrors, collars, armlets; ornamented stone balls, etc. ‘The 
technical skill displayed in the fabrication of these objects,’ as Dr. 
Anderson very justly remarks, ‘is great, and the quality of the art dis- 
played in their decoration is high. There is implied in their production a 
special dexterity in preparing moulds and compounding alloys, in casting, 
chasing, and engraving, in the polishing and setting of jewels, in the com- 
position and fixing of enamels.’ There is also implied the existence of 
considerable artistic skill, and the objects themselves afford conclusive 
evidence that ‘ art was not the exclusive privilege of classic antiquity.’ In 
the fourth and fifth lectures we have an excellent account of the architec- 
ture and contents of the brochs. The area in which they are found is 
defined, and their structure and purpose, together with the remains found 
in them, are described. The difference between the brochs and the towers 
of ecclesiastical construction in Scotland and Ireland and the distinctive 
features of the former are admirably brought out in the following note :— 
‘ The Brochs are dry-built, the Ecclesiastical Round Towers are lime built. 
No hewn stone is used in the construction of a Broch ; the doors and win- 
dows of the Ecclesiastical Round Towers are often of hewn stone, and 
sometimes ornamented with sculptures. The Brocks have their chambers, 
stairs, and galleries in the thickness of the wall enclosing the central area; 
the lime-built Round Towers possess none of these features. The Brochs 
have their doorways always on the ground and their windows opening to 
the interior area; the Ecclesiastical Round Towers have their windows 
opening in the exterior wall, and their door placed at a considerable height 
above the ground, There is thus no point of similarity between the two 
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types of structure except their external roundness.’ Dr. Anderson regards 
the broch as the product of an advanced stage of culture, civilization, and 
social organisation, and shows clearly that they were constructed and admir- 
ably adapted for purposes of defence. The last lecture deals with lake- 
dwellings, hill-forts, and earth-dwellings. The only fault of this lecture is 
that it is too short. We have already exceeded our space, and can only 
commend this and the previous Rhind Lectures by Dr. Anderson to all 
who take an interest in antiquarian studies er desire to be informed 
respecting the antiquities of Scotland as the best and most accessible 
sources of information on the subjects with which they deal. We should 
add that the numerous illustrations contained in this and the preceding 
volumes are excellent. 


History of Paganism in Caledonia, with an Examination into the 
Influence of Asiatic Philosophy, and the Gradual Develop- 
ment of Christianity in Pictaria. By THomas A. WISE, 
M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. London: Triibner & Co., 1884. 


Dr. Wise divides his volume into three books. The first treats of the 
Social Character of the inhabitants of Caledonia ; the second of the History 
and Tenets of Buddhism ; and the third gives an account of the history of 
Christianity in Pictland. These books are all divided again into chapters, 
and the letterpress is abundantly illustrated. That Dr. Wise brings a vast 
amount of learning to bear upon his subject, and that he has spared no 
pains to make his treatment of it as complete as possible consistently with 
the thesis he attempts to prove, we need hardly say. The antiquities of 
Scotland have rarely been treated so elaborately, and perhaps never before 
has so much learning been used for their elucidation. It is impossible, 
too, not to admire the clearness of Dr. Wise’s descriptions and the literary 
skill to which every page of his volume bears witness. His knowledge also 
of the literature of his subject is remarkable ; he seems to be as familiar with 
the literature of Buddhism also as he is with that of modern archaeological 
research. But after all, we must candidly confess that his book is to us 
disappointing. It is admirable reading; it is highly suggestive; the 
illustrations with whieh it is embellished are excellently executed ; and no 
one can read it without being impressed with the great learning and 
patience of its author ; yet to our mind it has two capital faults. It is not 
historical, and it is not inductive. In a book dealing with the history of a 
people, living for the most part in what are called pre-historic times, the 
use of the inductive method is indispensable. The records of such peoples 
are so obscure, so difficult to decipher, and so well calculated to mislead 
that without its most careful use anything like reliable knowledge is im- 
possible. Dr. Wise has been struck by the resemblance of certain 
monuments found among the Buddhists and the markings made upon 
them with certain monuments found along the routes pursued by 
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the Celts in their migrations towards the West, and in Scotland, 
and has concluded that the origin of the one as well as of the 
other is due to the influence of Asiatic philosophy, and that the 
rude stone monuments of Scotland bear witness to the presence and 
activity of Buddhist missionaries. ‘The Eastern origin of the symbols 
upon the sculptured stones of Pictland is proved,’ he asserts, ‘by the 
veneration which they show to have been held for serpents, horses, and 
trees, and by the occurrence of representations of centaurs, lions, camels, 
bears, etc., which are of purely oriental derivation. These were gracefully 
drawn and elaborately decorated, and most certainly could not have been 
delineated by the rude artists of Scotland, who at that period did not 
know how even to work in stone. Their presence can only be accounted 
for by the appearance of a remarkable class of enthusiasts from Asia, who, 
under the direction of priestly rules, devoted their lives to the propagation 
of an enlightened legislation, and to the spread of the tenets of their 
religion to the uttermost ends of the earth, more particularly towards the 
fabled sacred Islands of the West, where it was believed lay the final 
blessed home and paradise of the immortals. Pilgrims kept constantly 
making for these beautiful islands ; and that they might propagate, as they 
went, a knowledge of the faith, they multiplied everywhere the sacred 
symbols of their religion. This fact alone explains the number of them 
found in the sacred boulders of the great Northern Pictish kingdom known 
as Pictland.’ (P. 114.) But it is precisely this fact which we fail to see, 
and which Dr. Wise has failed to prove. And besides, there is scarcely a 
single assertion in the passage we have just quoted, which may not on just 
grounds be called in question. Some of the symbols may, it is quite pos- 
sible, be of oriental derivation, but it by no means follows that they were 
used to represent Indian or Buddhist ideas. The sculptured stones at 
Meigle and Glamis, for instance, are undoubtedly of Christian origin, and 
it would not be difficult to show that many others are of a much more 
recent origin than Dr. Wise supposes, and that their origin is due not to 
the prevalence of Buddhist ideas or Indian missionaries, but to the influ- 
ence of Christianity. But to follow Dr. Wise through all his speculations 
would carry us far beyond the space at our disposal. We can simply refer 
in a sentence or two to the other capital failing of his book. The existence 
of the three periods—Stone, Bronze, and Iron—is now pretty well proved 
and generally accepted, but Dr. Wise makes no attempt to define them. 
To discriminate them sharply, or to point out precisely where one begins 
and an other ends is perhaps impossible. Yet there are certain features 
differentiating the one from the other and rendering it possible to give some 
account of the different races by whom the country was formerly peopled. 
And again, any account of the development of ideas or of civilization in 
Pagan Scotland, Dr. Wise does not attempt to furnish. Moreover, several 
very interesting and very important questions which we should expect to 
see discussed, if not settled, in a History of Paganism in Caledonia are 
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passed over in silence. We hear much about the Picts ; but who they 
were and whence they came are questions which are never entered upon. 
The Celts, again, are spoken of as if they were all of the same tribe and 
spoke the same dialect. The statement that bronze and iron are not found 
in the crannogs and lake dwellings of Scotland is scarcely borne out by 
fact. Both have been found in them. 


Etude Mistorique et littéraire sur Agrippa dAubigné. Par 


EvuGene Reaume. Paris: Belin. 


M. Réaume, the author of the present volume, published, some time 
ago, in connection with M. de Caussade, an excellent edition of the works 
of Agrippa d’Aubigné, and he now very properly completes it by a biogra- 
phical memoir of the Huguenot chieftain. Most of our readers have heard, 
at any rate, of Henry of Navarre’s faithful companion and adviser, the 
undaunted and plain-spoken d’Aubigné, who had the signal courage of 
always telling the truth to a fickle and time-serving monarch, and who 
retained to the end the friendship of his master, because of an integrity 
which no bribe whatever could shake, and of a courage which no 
amount of bullying could deter. And yet d’Aubigné’s life is not 
so generally known as it ought to be; the materials for a complete 
biography were long wanting, and we had to fall back upon the short 
notice in Messrs. Haags’ France Protestante and the unsatisfactory article in 
the Biographie Universelle. Now, however, the desideratum is supplied, 
and M. Réaume’s volume familiarizes us with all the details of one 
of the most wonderful careers in the whole sixteenth century. When 
we name amongst the sources which our author has had at his 
disposal d’Aubigné’s Vie a ses enfants, his Histoire wniverselle and his corres- 
pondence, some persons may perhaps think it strange that we should com- 
plain of the want of materials; but we must remember that impartiality 
requires us to see both sides of the question, and that after ascertaining what 
d’Aubigné says of himself, we must also see in all fairness what others say 
about him. The work we are now noticing is divided into four sections, 
the first being simply a biographical sketch, in which the political career of 
our hero is described, together with his military exploits, and the part he 
played at the court of the Valois, first, and then at that of the king of 
Navarre. One of the most striking episodes in this division of the work is 
no doubt the one which shows us d’Aubigné by his eloquent appeals tearing 
away the Bearnese from the seductions of the Court and rousing him to a 
sense of his dignity. But for him, the artifices so deftly contrived by 
Catherine de’ Medici would probably have deprived the Huguenots of a 
leader, and the empty title of lieutenant-general of the kingdom would have 
satisfied Henry’s vanity. D’Aubigné had his faults no doubt; he was 
morose, unbending, and often positively intractable; but on the other 
hand, he was an uncompromising champion of the rights of conscience, an 
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eloquent censor of vice, and no one could persuade him that political 
interest, State reasons, or any other cause might sometimes justify the 
breaking of an oath or the violation of a solemn promise. M. Réaume 
devotes the second part of his book to an appreciation of 
d’Aubigné’s character: what were the ruling motives of his political con- 
duct ? but first, what was he in private life, with his family and his friends? 
Unlike his fellow-religionists? Laroue and Duplessis-Mornay, he seems to 
have been rather wild during his youth, and if he was so earnest in his 
efforts to withdraw Henry of Navarre from the influence of Catherine de’ 
Medici, it was because he had yielded to it himself, for a season. 
He could say experto crede, and some of the most eloquent passages 
in his Tragiques are evidently remembrances of the fascinating 
scenes arranged by the wily Italian princess. The name of Agrippa 
considered as a warrior, tells no more to the general reader than those of 
Monluc, La Noue, Des Adrets, and so many others who fell on the French 
battlefields in defence either of the Catholic or the Protestant religion ; we 
must, therefore, draw attention to the special merits which distinguish him 
from the rest, and study in him the historian and the poet. To this point 
of view corresponds M. Reaume’s third division, one of the most interesting 
in the whole volume. The Histoire Universelle, dedicated ‘ to posterity,’ 
is a work of undoubted value, but very defective if we consider it merely 
as an artistic composition ; the title, in the first place, misleads us, and we 
are perhaps disappointed at finding that instead of a wniversal history, we 
are simply invited to read an account of the civil wars in France during the 
sixteenth century, and a somewhat monotonous narrative of sieges and 
battles, when the most insignificant skirmish is related with as much detail 
as one of those encounters which decide the fate of a kingdom. There is 
no proportion between the various parts which make up the work ; and the 
hors d’cewvre, if we may use such an expression, occupy nearly as much 
space as the essential elements of the history. D’Aubigné’s description of 
the battle of Dreux is spirited, is picturesque, and shows better than any- 
thing else what is wanting to lend interest and life to the other sketches of 
military engagements. M. Réaume devotes a chapter to the comparison of 
d’Aubigné, with de Thou, Régnier de la Planche, and particularly La 
Popelinitre. That our author has borrowed from the three historiaus we 
have just mentioned is quite certain ; but in spite of this he can still lay 
claim to much originality, and he represents what M. Réaume justly calls 
‘the chivalrous and heroic features of Protestantism,’ as contrasted 
with the matier of fact utilitarian tendencies of La Popeliniére. 
The poetry of d’Aubigné, in its early stage, was a kind of imitation of 
Ronsard ; but the sight of all the atrocities, abominations, and crimes 
encouraged by Catherine de’ Medici, the horrors of the religious wars and 
the despicable character of the last three Valois Kings very fortunately put 
a stop to his admiration of the Pleiad ; it is strictly true of him that facit 
indignatio versus, and if, to quote M, Réaume’s witty saying, ‘the flashes 
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of lightning which he sends forth come from a thick cloud,’ we should be 
the last to find fault with him on that score. The Tragigues are the only 
political satire which France can boast of anterior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; and, though written in prose, the Aventures du Baron ce Feeneste give 
us, before Régnier, an excellent model of another kind of satirical compo- 
sition, that where the inspiration is sprightly rather than serious, and 
where foibles are turned into ridicule rather than vices unsparingly lashed. 
M. Réaume shows us in conclusion Agrippa d’Aubigné almost unknown 
to his contemporaries, despised by the seventeenth century, and abused by 
the philosophers and critics of the eighteenth. The Roman Catholics, of 
course, did their best to suppress his writings, which became so scarce 
that only a few copies were left,—preserved as valuable heir-looms by 
staunch old Huguenot families. When, later on, they were reprinted and 
annotated, it was merely as archeological curiosities and as out-of-the-way 
illustrations of French history, interesting for the information they con- 
tained, but worthless in point of taste and of literary merit. It was 
reserved for our own age to render to d’Aubigné the justice he so richly 
deserves, and M. Réaume’s excellent volume has done much towards the 
full realisation of that object. Part four comprises an appendix of 
illustrative documents ; and a copious alphabetical index terminates the 
book. 


La Vie Municipale en Attique. Par B. Havussounurier. Paris: 
Ernest Thorin, 1884. 


The Attic deme, in its interior organization, in its civil and religious 
constitution, is the subject which M. Haussoullier considers in this latest 
addition to the series of valuable monographs published by M. Thorin, 
under the general title of ‘ Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome.’ Some of the volumes of this very important collection we 
have already brought under the notice of our readers. We now wish to 
take the opportunity here afforded us of recommending it generally to all 
who are led, either by their own tastes or by professional requirements, to 
investigate the obscurer questions of classical antiquity and to penetrate 
below the mere surface of either the history or the literature of Greece and 
Rome. The contributors to it are the élite of the younger generation of 
university professors,—men who are not only familiar with all that modern 
researci has brought to light in connexion with the various subjects of 
their special studies, but who have also investigated for themselves under 
the most favourable circumstances and with the most competent assistance, 
and who have the results of their own labours to make known to the public. 
For the difficult task which he has here taken in hand, M. Hausoullier is 
eminently qualified. As regards his classical attainments’ generally, it is 
sufficient to state that he was one of the most brilliant students of his time 
at the highest seat of classical learning in France, the ‘Ecole normale 
supérieure,’ But, beyond this, he possesses the great advantage of 
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an intimate acquaintance with the country of which he has undertaken 
to sketch the municipal government. Important as is the study of the 
manners and customs of contemporary Greece for an adequate appreciation 
of the character of the ancient Athenians, it is doubly so for the thorough 
understanding of country life, of the organization and working of the rural 
demes. In the towns, the conditions of existence have undergone con- 
siderable modifications ; in the provinces, on the contrary, they are not 
widely different from what they were in the days of the peasants whom 
Aristophanes has brought before us in the Clouds or in the Acharnians. 
Having resided in Greece, having studied the demes in their topography 
and their surroundings, M. Haussoullier has acquired ‘points of com- 
parison,’ as he modestly puts it, which have proved of great assistance to 
him, and enabled him to avoid any exaggeration to which mere book- 
learning might have offered a temptation. The chief value of M. Haus- 
soullier’s essay is that it throws additional light on the political life of the 
Athenian State ; for then, as now, municipal life was a kind of apprentice- 
ship for public life. But, even to those who do not care to make a special 
study of the municipal and political organization of Attica, it will still be 
of interest because of the help which it affords towards a right understand- 
ing of some of the most important productions of Grecian literature. It 
clears up much that must otherwise be obscure, if not wholly unintelligible 
in Demosthenes, and gives special meaning and interest to many a passage 
of Aristophanes. Were it for no other reason than this, M. Haussoullier’s 
work is fully deserving of the attention of classical students. 


Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par Jutes GAuTHIER. Paris: 
Ernest Thorin. 


M. Gauthier’s work, of which the latest edition is now before us, is, in 
many respects, a valuable addition to the history of a period which, in spite 
of the numberless volumes that have been written about it, has not yet 
received such explanation as can satisfy all doubts and render further 
investigation fruitless or unnecessary. Indeed, the more we read about 
Mary Stuart the more clearly do we realize how very little three centuries 
of research have done towards elearing up the mystery which enshrouds 
certain tragic episodes in her career. As regards the broad facts, there 
never was room for much doubt. In this respect, lapse of time may be 
said to have neither added to nor detracted from our knowledge, and 
we practically stand on the same ground as did the Scottish Queen’s con- 
temporaries. But as, in her generation, the very actions that awoke the 
sympathy of her friends were those that fed the rancour of her enemies, 
so, even now, the same facts are differently interpreted, the same conduct 
attributed to contradictory causes, the same documentary evidence adduced 
in support of conflicting opinions, according as party zeal or party ani- 
mosity has shaped the thoughts and guided the pen of the historian. We 
seem to be as far as ever from the possibility of an unbiassed judgment on 
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Mary’s life, because in the nineteenth, no less than in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, she is still looked upon as the embodiment of a principle, as the 
champion of Catholicism and the opponent of the Reformation. As long 
as this is the case, she will always have enthusiastic admirers and implac- 
able opponents; friends who, had they lived in her day, would have 
plotted for her with Babington, and enemies who, had they stood with 
Shrewsbury in the hall of Fotheringay, would have echoed his ‘ Amen!’ 
M. Gauthier’s preface led us to expect that the Queen of Scots had at last 
found an historian above the prejudices and the partialities of sect or party, 
one who would be as free from the blind rancour of Buchanan, Laing, and 
Froude, as from the unreasoning enthusiasm of Leslie, Lingard, and Miss 
Strickland. In this we have been disappointed. He has written less a 
history than a vindication of Mary Stuart. The spirit of the whole work 
may be fairly gathered from the portrait of the Queen contained in the 
opening pages. Her beauty, her accomplishments, and her learning are 
depicted in language even more exaggerated than Brantéme’s. Whether 
Mary Stuart really possessed all the personal charms attributed to her, 
whether her scholarly attainments included a knowledge of Greek, and 
whether her poetical attempts deserve the praise which the French courtier 
has bestowed upon them, are points about which posterity need feel no 
overwhelining interest. Nevertheless, if a grave historian thinks it worth 
his vhile to consider them, it may not be out of place to point out that 
there are no traces of remarkable beauty in any of the portraits—over 300 
in number—which a Glasgow gentleman has collected, that the recent dis- 
covery by Dr. Galy of Périgueux of a manuscript formerly in the possession 
of Brantéme, establishes it beyond a doubt that the well-known ‘ Song of 
Mary Stuart,’ on which her poetical reputation chiefly rests, was never 
composed by her, and is, in all probability, a literary forgery perpetrated 
by the French writer, and lastly that whilst, on the one hand, no 
contemporary chronicler asserts Mary’s knowledge of Greek, on the other, 
the catalogue of the books contained in her library points to the fact that 
her erudition did not go beyond some acquaintance with the Latin classics. 
But these are trifles, mere straws which have no importance beyond that 
of indicating the direction towards which the current of M. Gauthier’s 
sympathies sets. Did the space at our disposal allow of it, it would be 
interesting to follow the biographer step by step through his two bulky 
volumes, to point out what we believe to be the weak points in his defence, 
and occasionally to challenge his right to set aside as inconclusive or 
unworthy of belief the testimony of important witnesses. The murder of 
Darnley affords us at least two examples of this one-sided mode of pro- 
cedure. It has been stated that on the morning of Bothwell’s trial Mary, 
after imprudently refusing an audience to the English envoy, was noticed 
standing at the window of her apartment, waving encouragement to the 
Earl as he rode away. M. Gauthier contemptuously mentions this as a 
fable, circulated on the authority of ‘on ne sait qui.’ On this point we are 
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able to enlighten his assumed ignorance. One of the eye-witnesses was the 
French Ambassador. He relates the episode most circumstantially, and 
even tells us the name of the lady in attendance on the Queen. It was 
Mistress Fleming, one of her four Maries. Again, in endeavouring to 
clear the Queen of all complicity with Bothwell, M. Gauthier does not 
think the incident of the supposed dinner and shooting-match at Tranent 
too slight to be denied, though he does not disprove it. But he omits all 
mention of another circumstance which, if true, is of quite as much 
moment, the recalling of Joseph Rizzio’s friend Lutyni from Berwick, on 
suspicion of his being in possession of the conspirators’ secret. We must, 
however, limit ourselves to an appreciation of M. Gauthier’s work as a 
whole. It is to be classed with those which have been inspired by the 
conviction that Mary Stuart’s fall was not due to her faults, that she was 
not so much the victim of her own errors as of the numberless difficulties 
by which she was surrounded on every side. M. Gauthier looks upon the 
murder of Darnley as the crime of the nobles, not of the Queen, and im- 
putes Bothwell’s acquittal to his judges solely. Even Mary’s marriage 
with him is set down as being partially the work of the twenty-eight 
nobles-—prelates, earls and barons—who advised it, and encouraged Bothwell 
in his audacity, and is regarded not as the cause of the rising of the lords, 
but merely as a pretext for it. Although there is much in M. Gauthier’s 
work with which we cannot agree, we must allow it the merit of being the 
most complete statement of the case yet presented by Mary’s defenders. 
If it were possible to disconnect the historical from the argumentative and 
apologetic element, M. Gauthier’s work would deserve to rank amongst 
the very best, as it undoubtedly is one of the fullest and most detailed 
biographies of Mary Queen of Scots. 


The Reformers: Lectures delivered in St. James’ Church, 
Paisley. By Ministers of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Graduates of the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: J. 
Maclehose & Sons. 1885. 


These lectures will compare favourably with any of the many lectures 
recently published of a similar kind. The authors of them have been 
diligent readers, and though they have nothing new to tell, what they do 
tell is told with simplicity, clearness, and with a touch of brightness and 
enthusiasm that makes the reading of what they have written easy and 
pleasant. Each of the lectures is good, and will repay perusal ; but those 
we feel the most drawn to are the first, eighth, and ninth. Dr. Corbett 
has probably depended tov much on Chaucer for his conception of England 
in the days of Wycliffe. Chaucer’s Pilgrims were all on a holiday and bent 
on enjoying theraselves ; but there was another, a deeper and more serious, 
side to the life of their times, of the existence of which Wycliffe, his fore- 
runners and adherents are all the witnesses; and to this side of the 
national life of England Dr. Corbett seems to have done scarcely sufficient 
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justice. Mr. Kidd has made some good points in his lecture on Hamilton 
and Wishart, and has done something towards clearing up the chronology 
of the latter’s life. Dr. Brown’s lecture bears evidence of a large acquaint- 
ance with Knox’s writings, and contains an appreciative and just account 
of the great Scottish Reformer’s work and character and influence. The 
old Scotch in which it abounds may prove a stone of stumbling to readers 
south of the Tweed, but to Scotsmen it will be acceptable, though few of 
them are aware, we suspect, that Knox’s Scotch was as much questioned 
by some writers of the time as his doctrines were. 


Madagascar and France, with some Accounts of the Island, its 
People, its Resources and Development. By Gro. A. SHaw, 
F.Z.S., London Missionary, Tamatave. [Illustrations and 
Map. Religious Tract Society, 1885. 


Ever since the announcement was made that Mr. Shaw was about to 
publish an account of the doings of the French in Madagascar, and of the 
way in which the Malagasy had borne the high-handed and oppressive 
treatment of their would-be protectors, its appearance has been looked 
forward to with a considerable amount of expectancy and sympathy ; and 
few, we feel sure, into whose hands the volume now before us may fall, 
will be disappointed by its perusal. The book is written with great calm- 
ness, with an evident intention to be thoroughly impartial, and, notwith- 
standing the provocation and ill usage its author received, without the 
least trace of bitterness. Mr. Shaw is certainly, and legitimately we 
think, biassed in favour of the people among whom he laboured so long, 
but the tone in which he has written will go far to commend their cause to 
the attention and sympathy of those who hate oppression. Of such parts 
of the island as he has visited, Mr. Shaw gives a clear and vivid descrip- 
tion, and has sufficient information to convey respecting the remaining as 
to enable the reader to form a pretty clear conception of their character. 
The second chapter gives an account of Malagasy civilization, and the third 
discusses the question of the origin of the Malagasy. On this point Mr. 
Shaw comes to the conclusion that the island was peopled originally not 
from west, but from the east, and advances a number of interesting argu- 
ments in support of his opinion. The main part of the book is of course 
taken up with a history of the French connection. This is traced with 
considerable fulness from the earliest attempts at colonization in the seven- 
teenth century down to the present, the aim being to show the untenable- 
ness of the French claim, and in fact its injustice. Having facts on his 
side Mr. Shaw has no difficulty in proving his point. Two excellent 
chapters are added on the fauna and flora of the island. The illustrations 
are good, and the volume deserves to be regarded as in every respect the 
best book on Madagascar that has been published in recent times. 
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The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Trauslated verse for 
verse from the original into Terza Rima by James Innes 
Minchin. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1885. ‘ 


Mr. Minchin began his translation of the Divine Comedy in the month 
of August, 1856; completed it in the month of October, 1857; and, 
having spent the following year in carefully revising the translation, laid 
it aside in the hope that he might ‘live to publish it in after years.’ In 
1866 he submitted the translation to the late Professor Brewer—no mean 
authority in matters connected with Dante—who besides comparing it 
with the original and marking every passage to which he took exception, 
pronounced the rendering of the ‘ Purgatory’ and the ‘ Paradise’ thu best 
he had seen. Another year was devoted by Mr. Minchen to revision, more 
especially to the emendation of the passages condemned by Professor 
Brewer ; and now, after allowing the MS. to remain in his desk some six- 
teen years more, he has at length printed it, but without the original text 
by which he at one time intended it to be accompanied. Such, briefly 
put, is Mr. Minchen’s account of the work before us. To the translation 
he has prefixed a couple of elaborate and interesting papers. The first 
gives an account of the life and times of Dante, a knowledge of which, it 
is almost needless to say, is indispensable for the study and enjoyment of 
the Divine Comedy. In the second essay Mr. Minchen points out and 
estimates the great Florentine’s indebtedness to his master Virgil. This 
is by no means the least acceptable part of Mr. Minchen’s work ; it is 
curious and in a measure new, and will be read with interest both by those 
for whom it is mainly intended and by many others. In attempting to 
translate Dante into English, line for line, and in terza rima, Mr. Minchen 
undertook a task surrounded by difficulties which only a thorough com- 
mand both of the English and the Italian language, and an unconquerable 
enthusiasm for his author could enable him to overcome, and one in which 
extremely few are qualified to succeed. His own success has been excep- 
tional. Perfeetion is no more possible in translating Dante than it is in 
translating any one else ; probably it is less so. But taking into consider- 
ation the difficulties he has had to deal with, Mr. Minchen’s translation 
deserves nothing short of the very highest praise. Its fidelity to the 
original, so far as we have compared it, is marvellous. In retaining the 
terza rima Mr. Minchen has acted wisely, though he has by no means ren- 
dered his task less difficult of execution. The reader, however, is the 
gainer, for though Mr. Minchen’s verses do not, as was to oe expected, 
retain the full music of the original, as far as the English language will 
permit, they represent it. Mr. Minchen’s notes are exceedingly helpful to 
the understanding of the text. They are neither too numerous, nor too 
long, and have evidently been written with the greatest care. That his 
work is faultless we do not of course pretend, but while to point out faults 
and defects in it would be easy, to suggest their corrections would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult. ‘My effort,’ he remarks in an extremely modest pre- 
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face, ‘has been to reproduce with exactitude the thoughts, and, when 
possible, the words of Dante in verse that may give the English reader 
some idea of the exquisite harmony of the original,’ and we do not hesitate 
to say that in our opinion he has accomplished his purpose in a very 
admirable way. A better means for obtaining a knowledge either of the 
thoughts or music of the great poet of the middle ages the English reader 
can scarcely desire and can not obtain. 


Diabolus Amans: A Dramatic Poem. Glasgow: Wilson and 
M‘Cormick, 1885: 

The author of this dainty little volume has no reason to be ashamed of 
his name. The Dramatic Poem it contains is one of very great ability, 
and assuming that it is a fair sample of what he is capable of, we do 
not hesitate to say that a new poet has arisen, who has only to pro- 
duce a few more works of equal ability to this in order to secure for him- 
self a place among the foremost poets of the day. We do not know whether 
he has made the works of Browning his especial study, but he seems to us to 
write with the conciseness and impassioned vigour of that writer without his 
occasional obscurity. Angelus, or Diabolus Amans, is neither the Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe, nor of Mailowe, nor the devil of Milton or Dante, but 
a highly cultured, sensitive human being, horrified at the discovery of his 
own lower nature, but believing in God and immortality, with a heart for 
love, and full of all manner of lofty aspirations. His scorn is reserved for 
the shams of modern society, and for the popular theology of the day. The 
aim of the poem seems to be to show how a human soul perplexed by the 
riddle of existence and dissatisfied with the old beliefs may be redeemed, 
and brought back to an assured faith in the everlasting moralities through 
the power of a pure and unselfish love. Scattered throughout the volume 
are several beautiful lyrics. We wish that we had space to quote several 
of the many passages we have marked, but we must content ourselves with 
heartily commending the volume to our readers. 


Landscape. By P. G. Hamerton, Author of ‘Etching and 
Etchers,’ ‘The Graphic Arts,’ etc. London: Seeley & Co. 
1885. 


Mr. Hamerton occupies an unique position. An artist, combining 
intimate knowledge of nature with a keen eye to form and colour, and 
with executive faculty of a high order, no one could be more fitted than 
he to discourse upon landscape, its influence and place in art, its salient 
features, its innumerable artistic nuances: an accomplished writer and 
man of wide culture, no one could more ably undertake a task which pre- 
supposes wide reading, earnest study, keen observation, and a catholic 
taste. To these qualities Mr. Hamerton adds a delightful style, easy, 
familiar, and permeated with a certain quiet charm—as befits the work of 
@ man who has found tie world very beautiful and to who u life seems a 
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thing far more pleasant than sorrowful. In all Mr. Hamerton’s previous 
bvoks there is to be observed the same grasp of subject with 
easy and graphic presentation: even in his most technical produc- 
tion, the Graphic Arts, there being hardly a page that could not 
be read with pleasure by any ordinary reader at all interested in, 
though without positive knowledge of, the matter dealt with. In one of 
these works, the popular Thoughts about Art, Mr. Hamerton treated most 
suggestively the question of landscape-painting and landscape-description, 
and his latest volume, the magnificent Landscape just published, is to these 
suggestive papers what the finished picture is to the original sketch. Thata 
book to which the word ‘ beautiful’ can be fittingly applied should, like a 
rare gem, have a beautiful setting is indispensable: and certainly there 
have been few books published in our time more sumptuously ‘got up’ 
than the large-paper copies of Landscape. Bound in white vellum, with a re- 
production in gold, on the front, of a design by Albrecht Diirer, representing 
a figure amongst twining leaves and tendrils, it is finely printed on the best 
paper with delightfully wide margins, and illustrated at once copiously and 
beautifully. In all there are some forty or fifty reproductions of different 
kinds, including a few engravings in mezzotint and line, several original 
etchings, a series of etchings after various artists, and a large number of 
highly-finished heliogravures. One or two of the reproductions of notable 
designs have never been done before; for example, Mr. Brandard’s 
engraving in line of Turner’s ‘ Fishing Boats,’ an exceedingly fine work of 
the master in the private gallery of Mr. Agnew ; the skilful and sympa- 
thetic rendering by the same engraver of Mr. Alfred Hunt’s ‘ View of 
Thun ;’ and an impression from a hitherto unpublished mezzotint plate by 
S. W. Reynolds of a ‘ Landscape with Hill and Cloud,’ by Girtin. Many of 
the heliogravure reproductions are really admirable, witness especially that 
of Corot’s ‘Mantes La Jolie,’ of Daubigny’s ‘ Banks of the Seine,’ of Turner’s 
‘Lucerne,’ and of Van Eyck’s famous Louvre picture of the ‘ Vierge au 
Donateur.’ Divided into thirty-eight chapters, twenty-two (xvii. to xxxviii.) 
deal with mountains, rivers, lakes, trees, figures and animals, sea and sky, 
and architecture—in landscape. The first twelve deal more especially with 
the influence of landscape on man’s life and thought, and with its treatment 
in ancient and modern literature. ‘The Power of Nature over Us’ (v.), 
‘Landscape as a Reflection of the Moods of Man’ (vi.), and ‘The Art of 
Describing Landscape’ (vii.), are specially fascinating reading Land and 
Sea in the Odyssey, Virgilian Landscapes, Landscapes of Ariosto, Words- 
worth, and Lamartine, take up five supplementary chapters of great 
interest. A section is not devoted to Scott because, as Mr. Hamerton 
remarks, all that is to be said has already been said by Mr. Ruskin : but 
the author draws special attention to the work of Mr. William Black in 
the art of suggestive literary description. Landscape is neither as tech- 
nical as The Graphic Arts, nor as exclusively a treatise as Etching and 
Etchers; ‘it is nt,’ in the author’s words, ‘intended to be a treatise on 
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landscape-paintiny, either from the technical or the aesthetic side, nor is 
it by any means exclusively a treatise on landscape in nature. My 
dominant idea has been the influence of natural landscape upon man.’ 
To have made his work really exhaustive Mr. Hamerton should have 
added a chapter on atmospheric phenomena in art: references he does 
make to clouds and cloud-beauty, but hardly any to rain, mist, fog, to 
rainbows, lunar circles, and the like. The ‘River’ chapters are among 
the most delightful essays that Mr. Hamerton has written. Many pa:- 
sages could stand quotation, but space only permits of one short and 
suggestive one (p. 259). 


‘The comparison of rivers with lakes may help us to understand the 
effect of rivers on the mind. A lake impresses by unity, a river by con- 
tinuity. In the abstract conceptions of geometry a lake might be repre- 
sented by a cirele or oval, a river by a line. A lake may be more 
impressive to those who see, a river to those who think, remember, 
imagine. The poetry of the lake may be intense, but it is soon told, in 
some canto like The Island of Scott, some verses like the stanzas of 
Lamartine. The poetry of the river is long though it is not endless, for it 
is sure to finish at last in the absorbing sea.’ 


One of the earliest and most interesting chapters in the book is that 
entitled ‘ Illusions,’ and this notice of an altogether charming and valuable 
work may be closed with the concluding remarks of that chapter. 


‘When all illusions are brushed away the truth still remains that for 
some minds the natural world of landscape has a perpetual interest and 
charm, either as the reflection of their own moods or as a stimulus that 
induces them. Though philosophy may have done its worst, and con- 
clusively proved that nature is destitute alike of melancholy and cheerful 
feelings, it is still true that for some of us an effect of light may be the 
suggestion of bright imaginings, and an effect of gloom the cause of a vague 
and tender melancholy or a gravity descending to depression. These 
consequences are, indeed, and must ever remain, independent of the exis- 
tence of sentiment in hills and clouds, 0. of real danger in the unconscious 
waves of the sea. It is enough that in the presence of certain objects or 
effects of nature we feel certain influences in the mind. The writer of this 
volume is, and has always been, only too sensitive to these influences—too 
sensitive, because it is not desirable that inanimate nature should gain an 
excessive influence over us; but however great it may have been in his 
own case, he has no remnant of a belief that inanimate nature is either 
kindly disposed towards him in fair weather, or angry at him in foul. He 
has been in a storm at sea when a wast has been carried away ; he has 
seen a whirlwind strong enongh to lift up stones ; and he has been within 
afew yards of a tree when it was riven and killed by a thunderbolt : but 
these natural occurrences did not appear to vindicate hostility to man. 
The explosions of the natural world are not dynamite outrages.’ 


Grimm’s Household Tales. With the Author’s Notes. Trans- 
lated from the German and Edited by Marcaret Hunt. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW Lane, M.A. 2 vols. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 1884. 


These Household Tales, it is now perhaps almost unnecessary to say, were 
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collected by the brothers Grimm during the years 1799-1813 from the lips of 
the people living in Hesse and Hanau. The greater part of them was col- 
lected in Hesse, and a considerable number were taken down from the lips 
of the wife of a cowherd living in the village of Niederzwehrn, near Cassel, 
described as a woman of about fifty, with intelligent and agreeable but 
somewhat resolute features, large, bright, penetrating eyes, and a perfect 
genius for story-telling. According to Grimm ‘she told her stories 
thoughtfully, accurately, and with wonderful vividness, and evidently had 
a delight in doing it.’ Though generally regarded as stories for children, 
and published as Kinder-wnd Hausméirchen, it was not merely for the 
delectation of children that these Tales were collected. They were 
collected, annotated, and published mainly as contributions to the science 
of Folk-lore. The first edition was in two volumes, the first of 
which was published in 1812, and the second two years later. The 
second edition appeared in 1819. Since their first appearance many 
similar collections have been made, and the materials for the for- 
mation of others seem to be inexhaustible. Grimm’s Tales have been 
translated into English before, but the notes are now translated for 
the first time. Mrs. Hunt has done her work in a manner deserving the 
highest praise. Her translation is accurate and literal, and the somewhat 
coarser passages in the original have been toned down just sufficiently 
to make them acceptable to the English mind. Her additions to 
the notes are exceedingly acceptable, and enhance the value of what 
is sometimes the most interesting part of the original. Mr. Lang’s 
contribution in the shape of an elaborate and well-reasoned discus- 
sion respecting the origin and diffusion of household tales and their 
relations to Epic myths is timely, welcome, and nota little refreshing. His 
quarrel with the solar theory of their derivation seems to us well founded. 
We can not follow him in every particular : nor can we altogether accept 
his theory of a ‘nameless somebody ;’ but his theory seems to us to be 
quite as near, and in fact nearer the truth than the one he contends 
against. Altogether we have here a couple of charming volumes quite as 
acceptable to the English student of folk-lore as they are to children, 
among many of whom Grimm’s Tales are acquiring an exclusive preference. 


Meg’s Mistake, and other Sussex Stories. By Mrs. ROBERT 
O'REILLY, author of The Red House in the Suburbs, §c. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1884. 


It is impossible to read this book without feeling positively grateful to 
Mrs. O’Reilly. The stories are one and all delightful. With a true 
artist’s touch she idealizes without destroying the likeness, therefore her 
Sussex heroes and heroines are genuine types of character, not impossible 
monsters. Where all are good it is difficult to choose, but Martin Grey 
and Mrs. Trueby strike us as peculiarly happy portraits ; the first interview 
between Mrs. Trueby and the curate is one of the best scenes we know in 
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stories of the sort. Mrs. O‘Reilly’s descriptions of Sussex scenery are 
enchanting, and frequent touches of humour, or playful irony, greatly en- 
hance the interest of her charming stories. 


Told in a Coble, and other Poems. By Susan R. PHILLIPs, 
Author of ‘On the Seaboard,’ &c. Leeds: J. S. Fletcher 
& Co. 1884. 


The worst fault we have to find with this volume is its title. It is surely 
needlessly uncouth. ‘These rugged rhymes’ show much power and, if 
the writer will forgive us the use of an adjective for which it is hard to 
find an exact substitute, a manly tone of sentiment which is very refresh- 
ing, and which saves the first part from the somewhat depressing effect of 
@ great preponderance of tragedy. The writer has marked ability for 
putting into fitting phrase tales of 


‘lives brave, simple, strong, and free.’ 


A keen sympathy with all that is noble and heroic, a lofty tone of moral 
feeling, and a great command of vigorous, powerful expression are apparent 
throughout the book. The writer must surely, like Job, have known 
what it is to be the mark for affectionate sympathy from officious friends. 
The last two lines of the ‘Sonnet’ deserve to pass into a proverb— 


* Let Time and Nature soothe and save their own ; 
For Charity’s sweet sake let Grief alone. 


Andrew Marvel and his Friends. A Story of the Siege of Hull. 
By Marie Hatxt. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1885. 


History and fiction have been woven together by Mrs. Hall, in Andrew 
Marvel, into a very interesting and well carried out story, notwithstanding 
the fact that the hero is rather conspicuous by absence. It is, indeed, to 
a vivid and life-like description of the events of a momentous period of 
English history that her story owes its unquestionable interest, for the plot 
is slight, and the characters not in any way remarkable. The heroine we 
cannot admire. A woman capable of marrying one man when her whole 
devotion is given to another, dead or alive, merely to gratify a dying 
father, is, we hold, a rather contemptible specimen of flabby sentimen- 
tality. And surely it is time that it should be earnestly impressed upon 
all human beings that they have, in their life time, quite sufficient oppor- 
tunity for making people miserable, without seeking to keep a cold grip 
upon them from beyond the grave. Mrs. Hall writes in an easy graceful 
style ; and her heroes and heroines have the great merit of speaking like 
seventeenth century people, not like nineteenth century masqueraders in 
the costume of their ancestors. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


Tae Vest nik Evropy (or ‘ European Magazine,’ the organ of the European 
Antipanslavist party in Russia, January).—The first article in this number, 
‘Ono the War,’ is written by Lieutenant Vereschaguine, brother of the well 
known painter, and sometime secretary to General Skobeleff, of many of whose 
exploits he gives in this article very interesting particulars.—Then we have a 
story entitled ‘St. Martin’s Summer,’ by Olga Shapir, a rising young authoress. 
—J. Anisimoff contributes a paper on ‘The Decline of the Agricultural Com- 
munes in Russia.’—‘ Pestrya Pisna’ are very interesting satirical letters on social 
topics, by N. Schedrin (Soltykoff).—‘ The National Debt’ is the first of a series 
of important papers by G. Kauffman.—J. Ivanukoff writes on ‘ Free Trade and 
Protection.’—The most interesting article in the number is one by Professor A. 
N. Nipon on ‘Old Moscow,’ the first of several which will attract attention. 
It is well known that the conservative (Slavist) party in Russia declares that 
the Russians have lost their nationality, and, to regain it, must restore their 
policy, morals and customs to what they were during the period of the Moscow 
Czarism (15th and 16th centuries). Professor Pipin argues against this idea, 
describing the period in question, and elaborately showing that, from every 
point of view, it was the worst in Russian history. The Tartar yoke had only 
just been cast off, and many of the reflections of its influence were very bad. 
At the same time the Byzantine influence, exercised through the medium of the 
religion adopted from Greece, and the intermarriage of the Russian Czars with 
the princesses of the Greek imperial House, made itself felt. The tyrannical 
power, Professor Pipin opines, was strengthened by the precepts of the gospel, in- 
culcating obedience to the Cwsar. The title of Cesar corrupted into Czar was adop- 
ted, and the name for Constantinople was changed to Czargrad (Cesar city, grad 
being Russian for city). The Czars not only laid claim to, but in their ignorance 
were persuaded that they had inherited, the title of the Cesars after the fall of 
the Byzantine Empire, especially in their quality of defenders of the Christian 
religion which in Rome was endangered by the Barbarians and the heretic 
popes, and in Greece by the Turks. Russia had adopted Christianity about the 
time when the separation between the Koman and Greek Churches took place. 
Vladimir was warned against Rome by the Greek clergy. In the time of John 
ILI. Moscow was called the third Rome (Constantinople being regarded as the 
second). The influence of Greece in religion and politics was very great. Most 
part of the higher clergy in Russia, before and during the Tartar domination, 
were Greeks. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this was no longer 
the case, but the clergy were still influenced by Greek notions of politics and 
science, although nothing was adopted but raw Greek prejudices, especially 
such as flattered the supreme power of the Czars. The clergy were very power- 
ful ; science was almost entirely in their hands, and the signature of the Patri- 
arch of Moscow had nearly the same value as that of the Czar. The first 
Romanoff—Michael—officially shared his throne and power with the Patriarch 
Philaret, who happened to be his father. Both the ancestors of Peter the Great 
and Peter himself were advised to adopt the title of Emperor of Byzantium. 
The fall of the Caesars was attributed by the Russians of the period to their sul - 
mission to their counsellors and disobedience to the Scriptures, and the fall of 
Constantinople to the lack of Christian faith in the Greek people. Western 
Europe was considered the enemy of Czarism, and Russia se ted herself from 
it with Chinese jealousy and a blind hatred of Western civilization. Kieff and 
the South of Russia were far more enlightened and out of the influence of Mos- 
cow, and the intelligent classes there might be more or less compared to the 
Roman Catholics. When Moscow, in the seventeenth century, felt the necessity 
of science, it applied to Kieff. During the period described most of the 
Moscow aristocracy could neither read nor write, It is mentioned in a sixteenth 
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rege document that out of 115 princes’ and noblemen’s sons only 47 could 
sign their names, Education was confined to learning the Slavic alphabet, 
invented by St. Cyril and St. Methodius (the celebration of whoge thousandth 
anniversary is just now being prepared in Austria, Russia, and in Rome), and 
committing the prayer book and the Book of Psalms to memory. The science 
and classics of Byzantium were ignored, the Bible was translated but arranged 
in a peculiar way to such Czarism and the clergy, and as much belief was placed 
in legend as in the Bible up to the sixteenth century. A. Pole, Strykowsky, 
relates, in 1532, a curious old legend which declares that the Slavs were 
descended from Mossok, the son of Japhet; that they took part in the Trojan 
war; that they conquered Rome, and that their kings received their title from 
Alexander the Great.—Astronomy and eosmography were prohibited sciences in 
Moscow. Arithmetic and the Arab figures were unknown till the twelfth cen- 
tury ; for 3a for instance, people said a half-half-half-half-half-third ; for § a 
half-fourth, and so on.—From this slight and imperfect sketch it will be seen 
that Professor Pipin’s articles on Old Moscow are of no common interest.—After 
a short poem, ‘The Betrothed,’ by F. Andreeosky, there is an article on ‘The 
Principal Russian Novelists,’ by K. Arsenyeff, and the usual literary and politi- 
cal notes close the number. 


Vest NIK Evropy (February).—The first article is a continuation of ‘On the 
War,’ by M. Vereschaguine.—V. V. Stasoff contributes a paper on ‘ Impedi- 
ments to the Development of the Fine Arts in Russia.’—The chapters on ‘ The 
National Debt’ by Kauftmann are continued, and in the present one the writer 
gives the following table, showing the inerease of the debt at different periods : 


At the end of the last Century, 

At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 

Before the Crimean War, ice sod ea 

After the Crimean War, efits aH ...  2,537,439,120 
Before the last Turkish War, ... ah ... 3,412,184,640 
In 1883 it rose to, vee . 5,423, 817,403 


In the ‘ Pestrya Pisna,’ the satirical letters by N. Schedrin of the present num- 
ber, we have the biography of a Russian nobleman and his wife, who, accustomed 
to live on their estates among their serfs, go, after the emancipation, which they 
cannot understand, to Moscow, where they are swindled the speculators who 
everywhere eprang up, and naturally attribute this and all other social evils to 
the emancipation of the serfs. Mr. Schedrin has cleverly chosen for his proprie- 
tors good and not bad masters.—After a short poem by Prince Ouktomsky, a 
translation from the English ‘I and My Poor Wife,’ and another poem by Alexis 
Gemchoujnakoff, we have further chapters of ‘Old Moscow,’ in which the writer 
describes the historical ideas of the period, and the prevailing morals. The 
article on ‘ Russian Novelists,’ by K. Arsenyeff, is continued, and a little novel 
entitled Family Secrets, by N. Severin, commenced. —The number is closed by a 
paper on ‘Social Self-Government in America,’ by Professor M. Kovalevsky. 
EST NIK Evropy (March).—P. V. Annenkoff contributes to this number an 
article entitled ‘Six Years’ Correspondence with T. 8S. Turguenieff,’ from 1856 
to 1862. Mr, Annenkoff is a sort of Russian Forster and Turguenieff one of his 
Dickenses, The letters here published are interesting from the literary, biblio- 
a rs point of view, and include a few written by Turguenieff when in Eng- 
and in 1858.—E. S. Nokrasoff writes on the ‘Countess P. P. Rostopchine,’ 
during the period from 1811 to 1858. About 35 years ago the Countess was a 
favourite poetess in Russia, and was also known in Frauce and England. But 
now, although she had great talent, she is utterly forgotten, and the object of 
Mrs. Nokrasoff’s paper is to show the reason of this fact, which she attributes 
to the Countess’s absorption in her own feelings and sympathy with the aristo- 
cratic conservative party, which preveut her from adapting herself to new 
ideas and the new forms of patlenel and social life.—The papers ‘On the War,’ 
hy A. Vereschaguine are concluded. In the present one he gives some lively 
sketches of General Skoheleff during the last Russo-Turkish War. Especially 
interesting are the affectionate relations of Skobeleff to the general, his father, 
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who fought at his son’s side. The young general, in the midst of his war pre- 
occupations, frequently joked and played with his father like a loving child.— 
In the ‘ Satirical Letter,’ by N. Schedrin (M. Saltykoff), of the present number, 
there is a humoristic sketch of a popular journalist who, so long as he can amuse 
the public, cares little how much mischief may be done by his articles.—L, 
Slovinsky writes on ‘The Land Question in am and Russia.’—V. V. Stas- 
soff continues his papers on ‘ Impediments to the Development of the Fine Arts 
in Russia.’—Follows a novelette, Dear Friend, translated from Guy-de-Mont- 
passan.—The concluding paper on ‘Old Moscow,’ by Professor A. N. Pipin, has 
a special title : ‘In Search of European Science and Civilization.’ The writer 
shows that in spite of all the religious and authoritative prejudices against the 
‘Schismatic and Popish West,’ the necessity of adopting European civilization 
was felt in Moscow during the second part of the period described in these 
papers. Germans, Englishmen, Dutchmen, and Italians were invited by the 
Moscovite Czars in great numbers as, at first, doctors, architects, engineers, 
military men, ete. In the 16th and 17th centuries many Englishmen and Scotch- 
men were serving in the army, or employed at the court of the Czar, and some 
even settled with their families at Moscow. Some of the Czars and nobles 
greatly appreciated the superior knowledge of these foreigners. John the Ter- 
rible liked to discuss all sorts of philosopbical questions with them, and especi- 
ally theology. He had more confidence in his English courtiers than in the 
Russians, and cence thought of abdicating and establishing himself in England as 
a private nobleman. Those Russian noblemen who had an opportunity of coming 
into contact with civilized Europeans longed to civilize themselves and their 
country, and showed, personally, great aptitude for European culture and aver- 
sion towards the barbarism of the old Moscow period. Protestantism, as far as 
it was then known in Moscow, was not considered so bad a schism as the 
‘Popish creed.’ Professor Pipin gives some interesting hints as to the annual 
progress of Protestant ideas in Russia, and adds the titles of some serious works 
on this important subject published in Russian in our own time. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Pipin shows that the most intelligent if not the most numerous members 
of the so Society were even then disgusted with the Asiatic stagnation 
now so dear to the Panslavisitic party. The tendency to European civilization 
at the end of the Moscow period was only checked by the traditionak prejudices 
of the Government. Peter the Great did not create the new form of Russian 
science, customs, etc. ; but he had sufficient energy to shake off traditional 
paper till the soil, and sow the seeds which he found ready to hand. 
t is worthy of note that his mother, Natalia Naryshkina, was educated in the 
family of a Bogarin (nobleman) named Matveieff, who warmly sympathised with 
European civilization, and whose wife was a Scotch lady.—K. Arsenieff contin- 
ues his paper on ‘ Russian Novelists.’—There follow some pretty poems by a 
young poet named VD. Merejkovsky ; and the number is closed by an article on 
*The Centenary of the 7'imes (London) newspaper,’ by M. B. 

THE HonDoJEsTVENG JoURNAL (or Fine Arts Magazine, for January).—Con- 
tains (1st) Some ms by V. G. Nemirovich-Danchenco, whose book on 
Skobeleff was translated into English last year. (2nd) The commencement of a 
novel by the same author, entitled The Story of an Artist.—(3rd) A translation, 
The Venus of Porto d’ Anzo.—(4th) An account of the Duke of Leuchtenberg’s 
gallery in St. Petersburg, containing many very interesting descriptions of some 
rare old masters, and promising for the next number the description of some 
modern masters.—(5th) An article on ‘ Pictorial Subjects in Finland,’ by Profes- 
sor Petroshevsky, very interesting for painters of northern nature, especially 
because of the similarity to be found between the landscapes of Finland and of 
Scotland.—(6th) Reminiscences of the celebrated Russian actor, V. V. Samoiloff, 
with an introductory poem by Countess Rastoptchin, and two original drawings 
by the actor of himself, in the characters of Richelieu and Kean, he being in the 
habit of making preparatory portrait sketches of what he was going to personate. 
—The number has a supplement, ‘ The History of Painting in Italy,’ tue parts of 
which can be taken from the magazine and bound as a separate book. 

THe Knisx1 NEepELY (or supplement to The Week).—This magazine, devoted ~ 
to belles lettres, is issued once a month, and has grown out of the best and oldest 
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of the Russian weekly papers, The Week.—The February (1885) number opens 
with a tale, ‘ Untiring Trésor,’ by N. Shedrin, an allegory in which, as far as one 
can guess, there is represented under the figure of the dog T7'résor, a Russian 
‘tchinovnik’ or government official. We say guess, because Mr. Shedrin hides 
his meaning very carefully. —P. O. Sakharoff contributes ‘ Recollections of the 
Cholera.’ ‘Lhe remaining papers are two or three poems of little moment; a 
short story, ‘A Railway Excursion,’ by N. L. ; more poems, and the continua- 
tion of the translations begun in the previous number. 


Nvova Anto.oeia (February 1).—A. Graf writes on ‘ Boccaccio and Super- 
stition,’ against the opinions set forth by Gustav Koerling in his work, Boc- 
caccio’s Leben und Werke.—The paper entitled ‘The Soul of an Artist’ is con- 
cluded.—Paolo Livy writes in a very interesting manner on ‘ Alpinism in Italy.’ 
—The ‘ Normal School for Girls,’ by Mathilde Lerrao, is concluded.—Alphonso 
Audinot writes on the ‘ Railway Conventions.’—Then follows a chapter of the 
forthcoming book on Africa, by Cecchi, containing a description of the scenery 
and population of Assab.—Siguor Zanella contributes a tragic little story in 
verse, entitled ‘Corrado,’—February 15—Signor Bonghi writes an account of 
General Gordon and the principal events of bis life.—A. Borgognoni writes on 
‘ The Second Love of Pietro Bento,’ the papal secretary, the elegant, affectionate, 
and amiable Messer Pietro, who was the delight of all artists and cavaliers and 
the darling of the ladies of the fifteenth century.—Captain La Gatta tells the 
story of the earthquakes in Spain.—Signora Pigorina-Beri ge an account of 
the princely baptism, at the end of the eighteenth century, of the son of Morelli, 


patrov of Montalto, who was held at the font by Arch-duchess Maria Amelia,— 
A. Salandra discusses the ‘ Agricultural Question.’ Follows a detailed notice of 
R. Mazone’s book, Hi Yeman, or Three Years in Arabia Felix. 


Nuova Antotoeta (March 1).—In an interesting article, ‘The Second Crime 
of Ugo Foscolo,’ a Chiarini gives the story of Foscolo’s passion for Signora 


Pestalozza in Zurich, where Foscolo lived in exile in 1815. It is a curious story 
of his love for a woman whom he calls ugly, and in whose affection he had many 
rivals. The article is founded on Guido Sorelli’s book, Le mie Confessioni, an 
already rare work, which was published in London in 1863. Sorelli was 
Foscolo’s rival, and the pictures which both lovers make of the lady is that of ‘a 
romantic and hysterical woman, not wanting in talent and excellent sentiments, 
mingled with a large dose of religious mysticism and a still larger one of 
coquetry.’—G. Boglietti writes on Frederick 11. and Louis XV., apropos of a 
new work with the same title by the Duke de Broglie. _ Signor Boito contributes 
a most parere somy, ron ‘The Marbles of St. Mark’s, Venice.’ He does not 
fail to mention Ruskin’s famous Stones of Venice, and translates parts of its 
beautiful descriptions. He says, however, that Ruskin exaggerated when he 
wrote that the eyes of a Venetian are never seen lifted to the fagade of St. 
Mark, or his face irradiated by joy at the sight. He quotes Dante and the 
Bible, Pliny, and the ancients, and gives very interesting hints at the various 
purposes for which the different kinds of marble were used. But the chief ques- 
tion of the article is as to whether the marble should or should not be cleaned. 
Signor Boito describes how he himself washed certain portions with pure water, ob- 
taining excellent results,among which the reappearance of the markings and cracks 
and deep golden tint of the marble. He admires the colour given by time, but not the 
colour given by dirt.—A story named ‘Catuzza,’ by Mario Pratese, is written 
with so much realistic force, humour and originality, with a deeper poetic feeling 
at the bottom, that it attracts in spite of its sad ignoble subject.—An ‘ex-Dip- 
lomatist’ writes on the Italian expedition to the Red Sea, speaking in favour of 
the action of Italy, notwithstanding the fall of Khartoum.—E. Piovanelli contri- 
butes ‘A Voyage in Scotland,’ of a philological tendency. The bibliographical 
review notices with favour Mr. Joseph Thomson’s Through Masai Land. 


Nuova Anro.oeia (March 15).—In an interesting paper on ‘ Music in Litera- 
ture,’ E. Neuceone, speaking of authors in whose poetical works the musical 
element predominates, points to Theodor Hoffmann as the inaugurator of this 
series of singular and attractive works. Before Hoffmann, the writer can recall 
no book where music was the subject of the poesy, except Dante’s divine song, 
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of Casella in the ‘ Purgatory,’ and the garden scene in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
and perhaps Dryden’s ‘Alexander’s Feast.’ No doubt, says Mr. Neuceone, 
Goethe used many musical motives as aids to dramatic effect, but the true 
literary-musical creations b-gan with Hoffmann’s Kreisleriana, Der Goldnene 
Topf, Antonia and Don Juan. Next is George Sand, with her romance Consuelo, 
inspired by Chopin’s music, and other works. Then Shelly, ‘the singing god,’ 
with his fourth act of Prometheus. Browning’s poetico-musical masterpiece, in 
the opinion of Mr. Neuceone, is Paracelsas ; and France has her Victor Hugo, 
with his m Rayens et ombres, in which the lines on Palestrina have the 
musical effect of a grand orchestra.—Dionigi Largajolli gives an interesting and 
learned sketch of the life of Theodora, the famous and infamous Byzantine 
empress.—E. Mancini writes on ‘The Movements of Animals, studied by means 
of recent Graphic Methods.’—Signora Pierantoni-Mancini commences a novelette 
called ‘ Melilla,’ a story in which the heroine is a Neapolitan orphan who has 
lost her father by cholera, and who is taken into a rich family as nurse to a little 
child. The introduction of the dirty, ragged, savage yet innocent girl, who falls 
into a fit of passionate grief at being separated from her negligent mother, is both 
humourously and pathetically described, as well as the girl’s further misdeeds 
and ual civilization. —Follow some pages of a book shortly to be published 
at Florence, entitled Corsica and Cosimo I., by G. Livi. The portion 
here published relates how Corsica succumbed to France. —C. de Amezaga con- 
tributes ‘A Journey to Tahiti.’—The political review says that it ie manifest 
that in the present condition of politics an alliance between Germany and Eng- 
land would ss damaging to concord between Germany and France. 


Tue Arcuivio Srorico Ir,t1ana.—The first fasciculus for this year contains : 
‘A Bull of Pope Clement VII., written in Castel Sant’ Angelo in 1527, and left 
unfinished, now edited by G. Guasti.—The political letters of Vincenzo Armanni 
in 1642-44, by Dr. Mazzatinti.i—‘The Administration of Justice in Florence 
during the Last Centuries of the Middle Ages,’ by S. wie Varazza, the 
Residence of the Bishcps of Bethlehem,’ by G. Rossi, and bibliographical notices. 


Tue RasseGna NazIonateE (January 16).—The aceount of ‘ Alexander Farnesi 
in the Netherlands,’ commenced by Signor Fea in a previous number, is 
continued, the special subject being the siege of Antwerp. It is followed by a tale 
called ‘The Secret of the Cupboard,’ the scene of which is laid in London.— 
Signor Clemente Lupi, in a learned article, gives a new conception of the much- 
disputed question of how the rowers were disposed in ancient ships. —Signor de 
Johannis writes a preliminary paper on the financial situation of Italy.—Follows 
an article by Signor Sartini on ‘School Prizes."—Signor Mercalli writes on 
earthquakes.—A following unsigned article takes into consideration ‘ the Ques- 
tion of the defence of Italy before the Parliament.’—The first part of the trans- 
lation of Miss Thackeray’s Story of Elizabeth closes the number. 


RassEGNna NazionaLe (February 1). The first article is a study of M. Mérie’s 
Erreurs Sociales du temps Present, by Signor Astori.—O. Gigli contributes more 
scraps from the correspondence of Mardien Dragonetti.—Signor Stelvio com- 
mences a paper on the memoirs of Prince Metternich.—Signor de Johannis writes 
on ‘ Past p20 1 er Finance,’ and Signor Gaudolfi on ‘ Sacred Music,’ deploring 
its decay in Italy.—February 16— Here Signor Salvoni commences some articles 
on ‘ Historical Statisties.—We have then some unpublished letters by L. A. 
Muratori.—G. S. Tempa writes on the relation between the science of law and 
civil codes.—Signor del Rosso begins an account of the marriage of Margaret de’ 
Medicis with the Duke of Parma, with notes. After some chapters of the ‘Story 
of Elizabeth,’ a long and careful article on ‘ The Soudan and the Mahdi’ is fur- 
nished by Signor Grabruski, who, among other things, says that the later wars 
of conquest carried on by Ismail Pasha were of the greatest misfortune for Egypt, 
but that not all his actions ought to be condemned. The equatorial expedition 
of Sir Samuel Baker deserved the highest praise, and if Ismail Pasha had been 
content with consolidating the work of Baker and Gordon, instead of tryi af to 
conquer new districts, Egypt would not have had to pass through the difficult 
period which has now destroyed its inde ce. 
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RassgeGya Nazionace (March 1.)—Contains more chapters on ‘ Historical 
Statistics,’ by J. B. Salvoni.—An article on ‘Scientitic Spiritualism and Social 
Life,’ by Signor Valdarini, is all in favour of spirit against matter. —The articles 
on Prince Metternich’s memoirs are cntiansh.—t. G. Isola begins a series of 
chapters on the positivism of Auguste Comte.—There are more scraps from 
Dragonetti’s correspondence ; a paper by R. N. on the public debt ; more of the 
* Story of Elizabeth’; and a paper on Giovanni Prati, by Signor Ricci. 


La Crviura Catro.ica (January 3.)—The opening article, on ‘The Social 
State of Europe,’ says it is no hyperbole to say that European society has entered 
a period almost of barbarism. Never since the days of paganism was the triumph 
of the passions more impudent and barefaced. Kings and emperors tremble, and 
the people suffer greatly. The governments take the bread out of the people’s 
mouths, and conflicting sects tear God out of their hearts. The pope’s encyclical 
letter against freemasonry may be regarded as the beginning of anew era. Euro 
will perhaps have to pass through fire and water, but the Church will ultimately 
gain the victory over Lucifer.—Follows the continuation of the chapters on the 
present state of linguistic study.—More chapters of the novel, The [nternational 
Countess, are given, and the usual notes on new books.—January 17 commences 
with an article on ‘Civilization and the Jesuits at the Tribunal of the Congress 
of the United States of America,’ all in favour of the Jesuits. Then comes a 
reply to a letter by Pederzolli, which appeared in the number of May 3rd, 1884. 
An article on the dramatic works of Giacometti and Giacora gives the palm in 
dramatic power to the former poet. The closing article Eronsus on the 
problem of the Biblico-Assyrian chronology. 


La Crvitta Catrouica (February 7.)—The opening article is ‘The Catholic 
Italian Youth at the feet of the Holy Father Leo XIII.’—February 21.—A 
paper on ‘Social Liquidation’ commences with the words, ‘The golden dream 
of the communists is no longer a dream, it isa reality. Social liquidation has 
already been inaugurated at the Berlin Congress under the auspices of the great 
chancellor, and the greatest nations of Africa, Asia and Australia will this time 
pay the costs,’ and ends thus, ‘ From the fine examples of morality, religion and 
justice generally given by those who rule the destinies of society in Europe, it 
is easy to foretell the fatal influence they will exercise over the masses, and how 
that influence will be made use of by the promoters of the great revolution now 
in course of preparation. . . One need be no prophet to foresee what will be 
the final result, unless Providence arrests the course of events by some extraor- 
dinary means.’—An article on spiritism is called forth by the translation into 
Italian of the Archduke John of Austria’s Glimpses into Spiritism.—The articles 
on Pro Judaeis, and on Biblico-Assyrian chronology, are continued. 


Crvitta Catrotica (March 7).—Under the name of ‘The Agrarian Conse- 
quences of the Political Revolution in Italy,’ the first article in this number closely 
studies the report of the Commission of Inquiry into the agricultural condition of 
Italy, drawn up by Count Jacini, which report, says the writer of the article in 
the Civilta Cattolica, has been too much neylected. After studying the results 


of the Italian Revolution from the insurrection in Romagna in 1859 down to the’ 


late railway conventions, the writer comes to the conclusion that Italian unity 
has not been of any real benefit to the country, but has only brought rain upon 
it.—Then follows the fifth paper on the book, Pro Judaeis, the special subject 
being the Talmud, which is pronounced a bad book, though containing good 
portions.—The continuation of the article on the Archduke John’s book on 
Spiritism, after giving an account of William Crookes’ Psychical Force, does not 
‘leny the reality of the phenomena produced by mediums, but attributes them to 
the direct influence of the devil.—The following article on ‘ Theatricals’ gives 
some account of two late Italian dramatists. 


REVvE DE L’HisTorrE DES Revicrons (No. VI. 1884.)—M. Eugene Beauvois 
continues here and completes his article on The Hlysium of the Mezicans com- 
pared with that of the Celts. Having in former papers traced the influence of 
Greek mythology on Celtic thought and opinion in, and through, the Irish 
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schools in the early centuries of our era, he, in this article, follows the course of 
this influence, and seeks to show how it passed from the western shores of Ire- 
land, by the adventurous voyages of the Celts, first to Iceland, and from thence 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then west and south to the plains of Mexico. 
Whatever may be the ultimate conclusion as to the origin of the Mexican civili- 
zation, M. E. Beauvois has here made out a very plausible and seemingly well- 
founded case for the claims of parentage on the part of Irish emigrants. He 
shows from the literature and traditions of the western Celts that they had 
pushed their way to Iceland, and even further west than that. Then he takes 
the traditions of the Mexicans, and these bear out that they came, or the nucleus 
of their race, from the east. He shows that those traditions seem to point to 
Iceland as the starting point of that migration. He compares then their respec- 
tive beliefs and religious practices, pss sors vive to prove that those of the 
Mexicans have so much in common with those of the Celts as to justify us in 
concluding that they stood to them in the relation of direct, if degenerate, off- 
spring. The evidence he adduces is cumulative, and each part of it gives sup- 
port to the other. All his statements are accompanied with references to his 
authorities, so that we see that his argument rests not on imaginations but solid 
facts.—The only other article in this number is a translation of Herr Ignatius 
Goldziher’s Worship of Ancestors and of the Dead among the Arabs. It forms 
the sequel of his paper, which was also given in this Revue, on the Worship of 
the Saints among the Musselmen. The evidence is drawn from the survivals of 
pre-Mahommedan rites in the funeral and other ceremonies of the Moslims, and 
from the traditions retained among Arab tribes and the polemics of the Koran. 
Several works bearing on the History of Religions are reviewed, and the usual 
chronique of the two months (November and December), follows, with a sum- 
mary of papers read at meetings of learned societies, bearing on the department 
of Historic Keligion, 


REVUE DE L’HistorrE pes Reuieions (No. I. 1885).—M. H. Gaidoz, under 
the title Les Religions en Grande-Bretagne, gives an account of the religious sects 
in England and Scotland at the present day. His article is chiefly devoted to 
the statistics of these sects, and his data are taken from Whitaker’s well-known 
Almanack. When he strays beyond the contents of that comparatively safe 
guide and authority, and ventures into the by-paths of our ecclesiastical history, 
or attempts to describe our present religious condition or forms of worship, he 
gives us some rather novel and startling information. It must surprise not a 
few among us, for example, to be told that the clergy of both the English and 
Scottish Established Churches are not only ineligible for election to the House 
of Commons, but that they cannot even vote for a representative to that House. 
It must be equally new to many of us to learn that in our Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland we have no organs, and make use in worship only of the Psalms, and 
have no hymns other than these. His description of our s¢vérité du culte reads 
like a chapter of ancient history, and needs revision and correction sadly. M. 
A. Barth resumes in this number, after three years interval, his admirable Bulle- 
tins Critiques of the Religions of India, In these he was wont to give us a sum- 
mary and a critical appreciation of the best contemporary literature bearing on 
these religions. From the pen of so accomplished a student of India’s religious 
history, these were always fooked upon as authoritative, and looked forward to 
with interest. Here he takes up the list from the date of his last bulletin, and 
gives us a series of brief notes on the most important works issued or completed 
since then. These papers give a succinct history of all that is done from year 
to year in the way of elucidating the religious development of India, and are 
valuable both in themselves and as a guide to those who wish to know where to 
turn for the fullest and best information on any a branch of this study. 
M. Leblois of Strasburg give a short account of the work done by Herr J. Dum- 
michen in Egyptian research, and a synopsis of the contents of his latest publi- 
cation, Der Grabpalast des Patuamenap in der Thebanischen Nekropolis ; while 
M. E. Lefébure, assistant Professor of Egyptology in the College de France, 
vindicates the late Dr, Lepsius from the charge preferred by some nd gre 
travellers and savants against him, viz., that he Mad wantonly destroyed the 
bas-reliefs and inscriptions in the tomb of Seti I., and elsewhere, after be had 
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copied them, to prevent others reproducing them or giving different versions of 
them. Professor Lefébure not only rejects such a charge with the scorn which 
it deserves, but is here at pains to show its absurdity, and from a visit paid to 
the tomb in question to prove its falsehood. The Reviews, chronique, summaries 
of periodicals bearing on religious history, and bibliography for the first two 
months of the year, are all excellent and valuable. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (January).—The signature of 
M. Numa Droz is of itself sufficient proof that the article on ‘ Federal Revision,’ 
with which this number opens, is well and ably written. It may be questioned, 
however, whether his exposition of the causes which, in some quarters, have led to 
urgent demands forthe revision of the Swiss constitution, and of the probable result 
of these demands, is likely to prove of ———s interest outside the limits of 
the cantons.—The first instalment of M. Mikhail Achkinasi’s ‘ En Russie’ pro- 
mises well, and introduces one character particularly, that of a Swiss governess, 
which is capitally drawn.—M. G. von Muyden, taking Herr A. Wilke’s work 
for his guide, treats of the very important question of the monopoly of electricity. 
Taking the postal and — hic administration of most European countries as 
an example on the one hand, and their railway systems as a warning on the other, 
he argues that it is imperative to establish such a monopoly of electricity—the 
working power of the twentieth century—as shall turn it to the profit of the 
whole community, and not merely to the enriching a few s tors.—The 
‘Interests of Europe in Oceania,’ a paper by M. A. de Verdilhae, is not com- 


pleted. So far as it goes, however, it is eminently interesting, and considers the 
question, in so far as it concerns France, Britain, and Germany, with commend- 
able impartiality.—There is another contribution to the lighter literature of the 
magazine in the shape of a story, in praise of which it suffices to say that it bears 
the signature of Salvatore Fariua.—The seven ‘Chroniques,’ which make up a 
good quarter of the number, are full of interesting scraps of information gathered 


rom all parts of Europe. The British chronicle expresses an opinion the reverse 

of flattering with regard to the style of British and American magazine articles. 
We are informed that they are written without beginning, end, or middle, and 
without any regard for logical order or even symmetry. A reviewer who can 
seriously maintain such a proposition deserves notice as a literary curiosity. 


BIBLiOTHEQUE UNITVERSELLE £T Revue SuissE (February).—If there be any 
readers of this magazine who are unacquainted with Shakespeare’s ‘Taming 
of the Shrew,’ M. Paul Stapfers article will give them a good idea of it. 
To say that the writer has nothing very original to tell us would scarcely 
be correct, for, amongst other things, he informs us that ‘ in order to appreciate 
a poet, it is sometimes a good thing not to be too well acquainted with the 
language in which he has written.’—In the contiauation and conclusion of his 
article, M. A. de Verdilhac gives an interesting account of the diplomatic plott- 
ing and counter-plotting to which the Windward and other islands have given 
rise, between Britain, France, and Germany.—M. Achkinasi’s sketch, ‘ En 
Russie,’ is advanced a stage, and keeps up the interest of the opening chapters, 
a remark which applies, with even more force, to Salvatore Farina’s contribu- 
tion, ‘ Le Caporal Silvestre.’—We notice that the ‘ English Chronicles’ actually 
finds something to praise in M. Filon’s History of English Literature, the most 
bare-faced exhibition of ignorance that has ever come within our experience. 


BrsiioTHEQuE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (March).—‘ Chinese Diplo- 
macy,’ contains a sketch of the negotiations entered upon atvarious times— 
going back as far as the tenth century—between China and the Powers of the 

West.—‘ The Literary Movement in Spain’ is in reality limited to a notice of 
the life, and a brief examination of the — of Don Pedro Antonio de Alar- 
con. Without a thorough acquaintance with the Spanish writer’s works, it 
would be manifestly unfair to question M. E. Rios’s estimate of him. Still it 
may be mentioned that to say of any author that he equals Edmond About, 
Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, and Alphonse Karr, has at least the appearance of 
exaggeration.—M. Abel Veuglaire’s paper on General Lewal contains interesting 
particulars concerning the career of a man who seems t» be called to play an im- 


portant part iu the organization or rather reorganization of the French army.— 
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Avery readable contribution, from the pen of M. Mereu, traces the history of the 
Jews in Italy, a history which is too often that of cruel persecutions.—The two 
tales, ‘ En Russie’ and ‘Le Caporal Silvestre,’ are concluded. Though they 
are both excellent, Salvatore Farina’s ‘simple story ’ has, we confess, interested 
us more deeply than M. Achkinasi’s Russian sketch. 


RevvE PHILOSOPHIQUE (January).—The first of this year’s numbers opens 
with an admirable paper, ‘ L’hypnotisme chez les hystériques,’ pcan -werbs by 
MM. A. Biret and Ch. Féré, pupils of Dr. Charcot, so well known through the 
researches and experiments which, for many years, he has conducted at the Sal- 
triére. In this first instalment the writers deal with what they style ‘le trans- 
ert psychique.” The phenomenon of ‘transference’ was discovered in 1877 by a 
commission of the Biological Society appointed to investigate the action of the 
application of metals to the cutaneous surface on hysterical subjects. This 
transference may be defined as the transposition from one side of the body to 
the other, under the influence of the magnet, of any disturbance of sensibility 
or motion. The researches of MM. Binet and Féré, in this direction, were 
begun with experiments as to transference during lethargy and catalepsy, two 
stages of hypnotism which are almost exclusively physical. Here, the result 
was that, under the influence of a magnet placed within a few inches of the sub- 
ject, attitudes were transferred from one side to the other. Leaving purely 
physical phenomena, they then went on to experiment on the transference of 
phenomena produced by verbal suggestion. Thus, after having suggested to a 
subject in a state of somnambulism the idea of writing a row of figures with her 
right hand, they awoke her and found that, after she had written up to 12, the 
influence of a magnet made her put the pen into her left hand and continue to 
write figures which were perfectly correct, but written from right to left, and 
shaped as so igs figures appear when seen through the paper, or when printed off 
blotting-paper. In other words, her right hand haa gone through a series of 
movements absolutely symmetrical with the normal movements of the right hand. 
Another experiment on the same subject produced results more startling still ; 
the influence of a magnet on the left side of the brain, which is that on which 
the act of talking depends, having rendered it impossible for her to get beyond 
72 in an attempt to count up to 100. Further experiments went beyond even 
this, and showed that the zesthesiogenic action of the magnet may be brought to 
bear upon spontaneous phenomena, and that transference can be effected inde- 
pendently of hypnotism and suggestion. It is important to add, however, that 
the ‘subject,’ whose voluntary actions were influenced by the proximity of a 
magnet, was suffering from hystero-epilepsy, and that, though she had not been 
hypnotized for several days before this special experiment, she had frequently 
been experimented upon, and that it is highly probable that her pathological 
condition, the state of her nervous system, greatly favoured the action of the 
magnet. This extension of the phenomena of transference to the voluntary 
actions of persons in a perfectly wakeful state is of the greatest importance ; it 
will make it possible to study the influence’of the magnet under more favourable 
conditions than formerly, for the presence of anesthesia, paralysis, constriction, 
or convulsive movements will be no longer necessary in the ‘subject.’ The 
experiments so ably conducted by MM. Binet and Féré are particularly important 
to psychologists. In their hands the esthesiogene has proved the truth of the 
el yan say theory. How could the transference of psychic phenomena 
possible or even conceivable if these phenomena had not a material base? 
How could a purely physical agent, such as the magnet, exercise any influence 
ever a mere idea, and transpose it from one side of the body to the other ?—The 
rema‘ning articles, in addition to analyses and reviews of recent philosophical 
works, are an examination of certain points in Kant’s theory of matter, from the 
pen of M. P. Tannery, and the continuation of M. Pouchet’s most interesting 
and scholarly exposition of Aristotelian biology. 


Revue Puriosopuiqvue (February). The publication of Wundt's ‘ Logik, eine 
Untersuchung der Principien der Erkenntniss, und der Methoden wissenschaft- 
licher Forschung,’ as well as of a ee and studies contained in the 
Philosophische Studien having now suppli that seems necessary for a gen- 
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eral appreciation of the principles of the Leipzig school, M. Lachelier has 
assigned himself the task of setting before the French public an exhaustive ex- 
position of the German philosopher’s views on the subject of psychology and the 
moral scieaces. Psychological methods, psychological laws, associative and 
aperceptive laws, the laws of the moral sciences are the title of the various divi- 
sions of M. Lachelier’s study, and show with what care and minuteness he has 
treated his subject. The conclusion at which he arrives is particularly worthy 
of notice. After pointing out that Wundt has not been explicit enough on the 
subject of determinism, he continues, ‘In spite of this, we are firmly convinced 
that his system is that which best meets the requirements of the present time, 
more particularly in France. It makes its appearance at a time when English 
empirism is beginning to prove unsatisfactory to every philosophical mind, and 
when a return to the Kantian system is a universal fact. To conciliate English 
empirism with Kantism, is not that the desideratum of French philosophy at the 
present time? We are therefore persuaded that Wundt’s system is destined to 
find as many partisans in France as it already has in Germany.’—The principles 
and conditions of morality are considered in a very elaborate dissertation by M. 
Beaussire ; and in his continuation of ‘The Aristotelian Biology’ M. Pouchet 
sets forth the Greek philosophers’ opinions with regard to the origin of sexes and 
of resemblances, to teratology and to embryogeny. 


REVUE PHILosoPHIQuE (March).—Dr. Sikorski, of St. Petersburg, opens this 
number with a very interesting study, in which he considers certain phases of 
the neuro-psychical development of the child, and endeavours to fix the principal 
conditions which favour or retard it. Beginning with the new-born child, in 
whom he finds only the most elementary general sensations, he proceeds to 
examine successively the development of the various sentiments, as nearly as 
can be determined in the order in which they appear. Dr. Sikorski’s paper is 
based on the works of Segismund, Vierordt, Uffelmann, Darwin, Kussmaul, 
Taine, Preyer and Perez, but he has also introduced, in support of the principles 
which he enunciates, a number of interesting cases, which have come under his 
own observation. —- MM. Binet and Feré again introduce the subject of 
hypnotism, which they here consider in its connection with the responsibility of 
criminals. Without entering into the technicalities of the subject, we may state 
that they quite recognise the possibility of using hypnotism for the commission 
of crime. They go the length of endorsing the advice given by M. Liégeios in 
a treatise on the same subject, ‘In the mean time, and until further light has 
been thrown on the subject, those persons who are ot mg to talking in their sleep 
and who a priori, would appear to be more particularly subject to the influence 
of hypnotism will be wise not to look too fixedly or too long at strangers in 
whose company they may happen to be thrown, as, for instance in a railway 
carriage.’—In a short, but interesting paper, M. Regnaud examines the idea of 
‘time,’ and the origin of the chief expressions connected with it in Indo-Euro- 

an languages. The successive notions of light, heat, day and time are shown to 
& the connecting links between the abstract conception and the concrete per- 
ception from which it has been evolved.—A fifth instalment brings M. Pouchet’s 
scholarly exposition of Aristotle’s system of Biology to aclose. In his final 
appreciation of the philosopher the writer, whilst admitting that he was an 
‘incomparable dialectician, a prodigious encyclopedist, and even a keen observer 
of nature,’ that he possessed the genius and the intuition which produce great 
men,’ maintains that true science is not to be found with him, but in a rival 
school, whose doctrines, unfortunately, have come down to us only in scraps, 
either as quoted by its ees, or as echoed by a Latin poet. This school 
is that of the Lyceum, and its chief representatives are ———. Democritus, 
and Epicurus, whom M. Pouchet considers to be the real ‘fathers of modern 
science.’—In an answer to MM. Binet and Féré’s first article on hypnotism Dr. 
Bernheim, professor at the medical faculty of Nancy, absolutely denies the facts 
adduced by them. His own experiments, he says, have convinced him that 
‘transference’ as a simple physical phenomenon is utterly impossible, and cannot 
be called up without suggestion of some kind, and the consequent action of the 
brain. It is scarcely necessary to add that he does nt even hint at deception, 
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but merely maintains that the conditions under which they performed their ex- 
periments do not absolutely exclude suggestion. 


Revue pes Deux Monpes (January Ist and 15th).—The first number opens 
with an instalment of ‘Pierre Lombard,’ a serial contributed by M. André 
Theuriet who, in this tame and colourless story falls very far below his former 
efforts —A member of the French Academy, M. Camille Rousset writes the 
history of General Clauzel’s expedition into the interior of Africa, in 1830, after 
the taking of Algiers. This paper, to which he gives the title ‘ Les Commence- 
mens d’une Conquéte,’ contains some stirring scenes, such as the crossing of the 
Tenia pass and the occupation of Medea. It also shows us the beginning of 
the career of men who have since secured a prominent place in the military 
annals of their country, of de La Moriciére at that time a captain in the newly- 
formed battalion of Zouaves, and of staff-lieutenant MacMahon, the first 
Frenchman that reached the summit of the narrow Atlas pass.—‘ La Population 
de Empire Allemand,’ an able paper, bearing the signature of M. Charles 
Grad, a member of the German Reichstag, deals with the various elements 
which constitute the German empire. The author, who seems to be thoroughly 
master of his subject, both in its ethnological and in its philological bearings 
incidentally introduces several etymologies which are not without interest even 
for those to whom such a subject may not prove very attractive. According to 
M. Grad, the name Germani originally meant neighbours, and was applied by the 
Gauls to the Tongrians. The word deutsch as well as the word teuton he derives 
from the root Thiod, and appiies it to the tribes ‘speaking the popular language,’ 
as opposed to the Franks, with their romanized idiom. But the most interest- 
ing etymology is that of Prussian, which, says M. Grad, is the same as 
ourang outang in Malay, that is, wild man of the woods. M. Grad’s paper is 
particularly interesting from another point of view, also, as showing the feelin 
which exists in the annexed provinces. ‘Amongst those who once dlalesnk 
France for their country,’ writes M. Grad, ‘our conquerors will never find one 
single voice to approve this ‘ fait accompli’ of conquest, in spite of a common 
origin and a common tongue, as well as in spite of treaties.—One of the most 
interesting contributions to this number is that in which M. J. Jamin, of the 
Académie des Sciences, treats of balloons. It begins with a brief, but graphic 
sketch of Montgoltier’s invention and Charles’s improvements, then, after laying 
down the conditions necessary for the solution of the oft-attempted problem, the 
steering of balloons, he recapitulates the more or less successful attempts which 
had been made up to 1884. Then he explains by what means and to what ex- 
tent M.M. Renand apd Krebs have been able to guide the course of a balloon. 
In reality, they have invented nothing. They have merely applied, with greater 
success than anybody before them, a principle which has long been known. It 
has long been admitted that the possibility of guiding a balloon depended on 
the possibility of giving it a velocity greater than that of the wind. MM. 

tenard and Krebs have reached a velocity of 5 metres. In other words, they 
have succeeded in producing an apparatus which sha!] steer a balloon, when the 
velocity of the wind, or currents of air does not exceed 5 metres a second. The 
concluding part of the article states the results of the scientific experiments 
which have been carried out by the help of aeronuatism.—In a paper bearing the 
title ‘Un Poéte Franc-Macon devant le Saint-Office au XVIII Ritele,” M. F. F. 
Perrens gives the résumé of a work in which a young Florentine professor, 
Signor Ferdinando Sbigoli, gives an account of the trial, for free-masonry, of the 
poet Tommaso Crudeli.—M. George Cable follows with a contribution to the 
lighter literature of the Revue: ‘La Plantation des Belles Demoiselles.—Besides 
the ordinary ‘chroniques’ and ‘bulletins,’ there are two important reviews 
of receut works, Vhe Memoirs of Henry Cate, who was for a considerable 
time in Frederick the Great’s service, and Un ProblémeMoral dans l Antiquité.— 
In a long and able, but rather heavy article, M. Léon Say points out out a dan- 
gerous abuse in the manner in which the French budget is passed, and indicates 
the best means of checking it.—M. de Vogiie devotes a long but most interestin 
essay to the life and writings of Dostoievsky, a Russian novelist, who, wit 
Tourguénef and Tolstoi makes up ‘the literary trinity which reigns over con- 
temporary Russia.’ The career of Dostoievsky himself, who was for several 
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years a prisoner in Siberia, is as touching as any of his novels. Indeed, some of 
his novels may almost be looked upon as fragments of autobiography. M. Vogiie 
characterises both the novelist and his works very accurately when he says that 
his sketch of them is not intended for those who are unwilling to visit hospitals, 
tribunals and prisons, or who are afraid of passing through graveyards at night. 
—The concluding instalment of M. Grad’s paper on ‘The Population of the Ger- 
man Empire,’ deals more particularly with the last census and with the colonial 
policy of Germany.—M. Filon’s ‘ William Hogarth’ is an excellent piece of 
work. We can scarcely look for anything very original in it, the less so that it 
is professedly founded on the works of Wright, Fairhold, and Sala. But it con- 
tains a masterly summary of that which i doubtless familiar to most English, 
but probably quite new to a great many French readers. —The concluding article 
of this number is by M. Victor du Bled, and is entitled ‘ Une Ancienne Colonie 
Francaise.’ The ancient colony is Canada, and the writer records the vicissitudes 
of the Dominion in its struggle for parliamentary independence. 


RevveE Des Deux Monpzs (February Ist and 15th).—The conclusion of M. 
André Theuriet’s ‘Eusébe Lombard,’ which: has dragged its slow length through 
four numbers, is followed by another instaiment of the historical sketch in which 
M. Camille Rousset shows us ‘the beginnings of a conquest.’ The present 
section includes the period from February to December, 1831, marked by 
General Berthezéne’s bungling, and ends with the appointment of his successor, 
General Savary, with whose administration a new era was to begin.—The 
lengthy paper in which M. Eugéne Risler considers ‘The Agricultural Crisis in 
France and England,’ is exceedingly able and thoughtful, though it necessarily 
appeals to a somewhat limited circle.—The general reader will find something 
far mere to his taste in the excellent sketch of the Empress Theodora’s life con- 
tributed by M. Henry Houssaye, and doubtless suggested by M. Sardou’s recent 
drama. It opens with a picture of the state of Western Europe during the sixth 
century, and then passes on to an admirable description of Constantinople, a 
description not less remarkable for its wide erudition than for the brilliant style 
in which it is written. In recording the eareer of Theodora, the essayist is 
naturally bound to notice the ‘ Anekdota’ of Procopius, the sole authority for 
the scandalous reports, concerning her early life, which have been accepted by 
subsequent historians, but which have never been proved to possess any great 
value. M. Houssaye allows that it is absolutely impossible to discover whether 
there is any foundation of fact for the Byzantine ‘chronique scandaleuse,’ and, 
if there be, to distinguish it from what is due to the writer’s imagination and 
spite. It seems necessary either to accept or to reject the whole narrative as it 
stands. The nature of the evidence, as well as the character of the witness, is 
such, that M. Houssaye inclines to adopt the legal axiom, ‘Testis unus, testis 
nullus,’ and to look upon the details of almost incredible depravity contained in 
the ‘ Anekdota’ as apocryphal. The essay also gives us a masterly sketch of 
Justinian and of his administration, and a thrilling narrative of the revolt which 
Theodora’s energy helped to suppress. —In continuation of his studies in American 
literature, M. Th. Bentzon contributes an excellent paper on ‘ A Country Doctor,’ 
and its author, Sarah Orne Jewett. He takes the opportunity here afforded him 
of considering the question of ‘Woman’s Rights,’ and shows an acquaintance 
with the literature bearing on this subject which has quite astonished us. 
—Of the two remaining articles, one gives an account of Gheel, a small Belgium 
town which has gradually Avechaged into a large asylum, and in which the 
patients are ‘ boarded out’ in various ‘ houses,’ whilst still remaining under the 
control of a central administration. The other treats of the Niederwald dyna- 
miters.—The mid-monthly number brings the first instalment of a new novel. 
‘Solange de Croix-Saint-Lue,’ is its title; it is from the pen of M. Albert Delpit, 
and promises well.—Vice-Admiral Jurien de La Graviére’s interesting historical 
sketch, ‘La Fin d’une Grande Marine,’ is concluded. Though necessarily some- 
what technical, it is not too much so to be easily intelligible, and it presents a 
very striking picture of a very importaut period in naval history. Amongst the 
many details of galley-life which the writer has drawn from contemporary 
sources, nothing, perhaps, is more painfully interesting than the utter careless- 
ness for the lives of the galley-slaves exhibited in the arrangements for a naval 
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engagement, The unhappy rowers were totally unarmed and unprotected, 
and obliged under threats of the lash to stiffle the cries which terror or pain 
might have wrung from them, by stuffing into their mouths, either their caps, 
or pieces of cork, apparently provided for the purpose.—M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, who has undertaken a series of monographs on the men of letters of 
the eighteenth century, and who has already treated Le Sage and Marivaux, 
here deals with the life and works of Antoine Francois Prévost, the author of 
‘Manon Lescaut.’ The biographical details are particuliarly interesting, some 
of them being founded on recently discovered documents. We notice that M. 
brunetiére does not accept the traditional account of Prévost’s death, but is of 
opinion, that having been found in a state of unconsciousness in the forest of 
Chantilly, bleeding was ineffectually resorted to to restore animation, so that he 
died in spite of the surgeon’s treatment, and not, as has been said, on 
insufficient authority, from the wound inflicted by the surgeon’s knife.—M. 
Victer Bled continues his sketch of ‘An Old French Colony,’ of which a most 
interesting section is devoted to Canadian literature—the French literature, of 
course.—Besides a very long article on ‘The Rhone Canals and the Phylloxera,’ 
which may be interesting to those whom it concerns, there is a far more readable 
contribution in the shape of an examination of the works of Herr Gottfried 
Keller, a German-Swiss writer of very considerable merit. 


RevvuE pes Drus Monpss (March).—M. Albert Delpit brings his powerful 
story, ‘Solange de Croix-Saint-Luc,’ to a climax, and has so far succeeded in 
treating a rather dangerous subject with greater reserve and delicacy than is to 
be found in the ordinary French novel.—A further instalment by M. C. 
Rousset’s historical sketch of the early years of French administration in Algeria 
includes the Duc de Rovigo’s period of office, and brings us down to the begin- 
ning of 1833.—An article well worthy of the attention of English readers, and 
more particularly of students of constitutional history, is that which M. Boutmy 
devotes to the ‘Formation of the English Parliament.’ The works on which 
this very able study is based are those of Stubbs, Freeman, Green, Gneist and 
Glasson. This does not, however, mean that the author merely repeats his 
authorities. On the contrary he often differs from them, and that too, on very 
important points. His own theory is, that the constitutional and parliamentary 
organization of which England gave the first and most remarkable example to 
the world, is derived from historical rather than ethnical sources. He opposes 
the idea which has found special favour with Freeman and Gneist, that the 
English constitution is a legacy handed down, with regular increase, from one 
generation to another, ever since the Saxon conquest, and is of opinion that it 
arose out of necessities created by circumstances ; and, more particularly, out 
of some great but fortuitous event.—In a former paper, M. Gabriel Charmes, 
treating of naval reform, showed how, to put it in his own language, ‘the mas- 
todon of the sea was conquered by the microbes,’ that is, how the ironclad was 
mastered by torpedo and gun-boats, he now explains what, in his opinion, the 
naval warfare of the future must necessarily come to. The moral which he 
es in his very interesting study is, that it is fully time for France to look to 

ernavy. She is already behind-hand, he says, with other nations, and if she 
continues in her inactivity and allows Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, and 
Britain to distance her, her very existence may be endangered.—Of 
M. B. Aubé’s contribution, the introduction is far and away more interest- 
ing than the body of the paper. The subject is, ‘The Latest Labours of the 
Bollandists,’ and he uses it as a hook whereon to hang an erudite investigation 
into certain points of hagiology which, we fear, will not greatly engross the 
attention of ordinary readers. How many are there who really care to know 
whether, in the primitive ages of the church, the title of martyr was conferred 
officially and after due investigation, or merely bestowed on the strength of 
common report and tradition? On the other hand, the details which M. Aubé 
gives us concerning the gigantic literary undertaking of the Bollandists are such 
as to prove attractive to a very wide class. The publication of the Acta Sanc- 
torum was first thought of by the Jesuit Rosweyde in the early years of the 
17th century—1607—His own contribution to it did not go beyond the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. At his death, it was taken up by John Bollandus, and 
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actually inaugurated in 1643. It was carried on with slow but steady progress 
by successive generations of theologians until the political storms which broke 
over Europe at the close of the 18th century dispersed the peaceful community 
of Tongerloo. In 18"1, 1802, and 1810, attempts were made by the French 
government to provide for the continuation of the work. It was not, however, 
till 1837 that another start was made, under the auspices of the new Belgian 
government. The old Bollandists had brought their work down to the middle 
of October. The new commission, which has undergone several changes since 
its formation, has now completed October, to which thirteen volumes are de- 
voted, and has thus taken close on half a century to produce seven volumes. 
On the supposition that the remaining months will require an equal number of 
volumes, and that the work will proceed at the same rate, the year 2060 may 
hope to see the publication of the last instalment of this gigantic ‘serial.’—In a 
very sketchy, light and readable paper, M. Valbert treats a subject which we 
lately had occasion to mention in connection with a German periodical, ‘ William 
von Humboldt and Charlotte Diede.—The mid-monthly number opens with the 
penultimate instalment of M. Delpit’s novel, in which the interest is well sus- 
tained.—A paper by le comte d’Haussonville, who entitles it ‘ Le Combat Contre 
la Misére,’ deals with trades’ unions and kindred subjects.—M. Albert Duruy 
writes, in rather a desponding and pessimistic tone, a very interesting and in- 
structive summary of the various attempts at reform, of which superior educa- 
tion in France has been the subject.—In a very scientific article on ‘Species in 
the Vegetable Kingdom,’ the Marquis de Saporta, whose labours are not unknown 
to our readers, shows the application of the theory of evolution to plants. —Of 
all the contributions of this number that which will be turned to with greatest 
interest in England is M. Simonin’s ‘Le Monde Océanique et les Progrés de 
l’Australie.’ The writer’s object is to sketch the rise, progress and transforma- 
tion of the English colonies in Australasia. He begins with a description of 
Australia as a whole, and then of the five colonies of which it is composed. He 
touches upon the question of federation, considers the claims set up by some of 
the colonial governments to various islands in the Pacific, and expresses himself 

retty freely on the ‘ unjust quarrel’ which they are endeavouring to fasten on 

‘rance with regard to the use of New Caledonia as a penal settlement. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Zweites Heft, 1885). This number 
is specially rich in articles of critical merit and general interest. The first is a 
continuation of Herr Professor H. Herring’s studies on the history of the German 
Reformation. They are appearing in these pages under the title of De Liebes- 
thitigkeit der deutschen Reformation, which sufficiently indicates the point of view 
from which the author here considers the movements of that period. What 
place had Christian charity, the feeling of brotherly love inculcated by the 
Gospel, in preparing the way for the Reformation, and guiding and modifying 
its course? This is the question Professor Herring has set himself to answer. 
We have noticed in these pages the contents of his previous papers, and in 
this one he deals with the period of the Peasant’s War up to 1529. How that 
war hindered and turned awry the course of the reform movement is here gra- 
phically shown, and how also the power of true Christian sympathy and kind- 
ness came ultimately again to direct and tone its course and character. H. von 
Soden subjects the first epistle to the Thessalonians to a very searching and 
scholarly criticism, in order to determine, he says, whether the epistle is from 
the pen of Paul, or the name it bears is merely that of the ‘patron’ of the 

_ epistle. He examines its form, its style, its dogmatic contents, and its historical 
data very minutely in the light of the ‘ undoubtedly authentic Epistles of Paul ;’ 
—alas, in these days what are the}? for every one has now found some scholar 
to question its source and age ;—and concludes that there is nothing in it which 
militates against its Pauline origin, —in short that it is a genuine document from 
his pen.—Dr. Karl Bertheau discusses the question as to the date of Johannes 
Bugenhagen’s birth, for the guidance of those who wish to celebrate his 400th 
centenary. He determines for the 24th of June.—Herr Gustav Rosch gives a 

instaking study on the meeting of Abraham with Melchisedek as recorded in 
nesis, These with the reviews of some recent works, very carefully done, as 
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all the reviews in this quarterly are, furnish the readers of Studien und Kritiken 
with a varied and excellent intellectual feast. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (January).—This number contains one article of 
special importance and interest to English readers. It is unfortunately but a 
short one, and is to be found in a section to which, for self-evident reasons, we 
do not usually devote much space, that containing notices of recent publica- 
tions. In this instance, however, our attention was attracted not less by the 
title of the work under consideration than by the initial which indicates the re- 
viewer to be Professor Delbriick, the well-known member of the German Reichs- 
tag. The work, of which Herr H. Delbriick speaks in terms of the highest 
praise, and of which he also gives a very able summary in ‘The History of Par- 
liamentary Franchise in England during the Middle Ages,’ by Dr. Ludwig 
Riess. The reviewer indicates several important points on which Dr. Reiss 
has shed new light. According to Gneist, a high and_ well-known 
authority, election to the English Parliament lay almost absolutely in 
the power of the sheriff of the county. Dr. Reiss, in opposition to this, shows 
that the election of the representative depended on the unanimity—at least what 
he calls the moral unanimity—of the whole county. Again, it has hitherto been 
very generally believed that one of the first objects for which parliaments were 
convened was the levying of taxes. Herr Delbriick assures us that Dr. Reiss’s 
researches have established it beyond the possibility of a doubt that not only the 
granting of monies but general legislation also, was the result of gradual de- 
velopment, and that the original functions of Parliament were merely to bring 
before the sovereign complaints about the administration of the law by his offi- 
cials. We have not space at our disposal to follow Dr. Delbriick further in his 
analysis ; but these two points are amply sufficient to show that the work under 
consideration possesses all the importance which he claims for it. Accepting, 
as we may in all confidence, the reviewer’s judgment, we have no hesitation in 
saying that Dr. Reiss’s dissertation ought to be brought within the ken of those 
whom it most concerns, by a translation into English.—Of the ‘Articles de 
Fonds,’ the first in order deals with the system of Rodbertus, one of the first 
representatives of what is called ‘Scientific Socialism,’ as opposed to the 
utopian fancies of Owen, Babeeuf, St. Simon, Fourier and Wei ling. The article 
bears the signature of Herr H. Dietzel. Indeed, the whole of the contributions to 
this number seem to run very much in the same groove, for in addition to this we 
have a lengthy continuation ofa lengthy study of Rudolph von Thering’s theory 
of social utilitarianism, and a paper discussing the various arguments in favour 
of establishing a ‘ normal work-day,’ and the best means of doing so. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (February).—The table of contents is headed by 
an article dealing with the attempted dynamite outrage in the Niecerwald, on 
the occasion of the inauguration, by the German Emperor, of the national monu- 
ment. The writer’s remarks as to the effects of the intended crime are perhaps 
more important than those which he makes with regard to its causes. Such an 
outrage as that which Rupsch planned, he says, instead of drawing al parties 
together in a patriotic endeavour to root out the social evil, supplies each with a 
convenient weapon wherewith to attack its adversaries. Those who draw their 
inspiration from the ‘Germania’ attribute it, and all other evils with it, to Bis- 
marck’s anti-clerical measures, whilst those who style themselves ‘freisinnig’ 
trace the evil to the imperial Chancellor’s ‘state socialism.’—The coalition of 
Austria, France, and Russia, against Prussia, in 1756, against a country with 
less than half a million fighting men, was intended, and, indeed, at first, seemed 
likely to work the total annihilation of the newest of the European kingdoms, 
That Frederick was able not only to hold out but also to obtain ultimately 
favourable conditions of peace, has sometimes been attributed to the influence of 
England, and to the advantages derived from Prussia’s alliance with her. It is 
against this view that Herr Max Duncker argues in his paper, ‘ Prussia and Eng- 
land during the Seven Years’ War.’ The thesis which he upholds is that during 
the two first years of its existence the alliance with England was distinctly dis- 
advantageous to Prussia, whilst in the last year and a half the English Govern- 
ment was bent on Prussia’s destruction,—A very interesting chapter of German 
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literature is contributed by Herr Julian Schmidt, who takes for his subject, 
‘ Leibniz and Idealism,’ and traces to the influence of the philosopher some of 
the most marked peculiarities of modern German thought. The systems of 
Grotius, Pufendorf and Spinoza are incidentally referred to in passages which 
are amongst the most interesting in the essay. The description of Leipzig and 
its university about the middle of the 17th century, the date of the philosopher's 
birth, is excellently done.—In the next article Baron von der Briiggen again 
ntroduces his pet subject of German colonization, his object being confessedly 
to stir up that enthusiasm which Prince Bismarck, in one of his speeches, de- 
manded of the German nation as an indispensable condition of the success of 
their enterprises in this direction.—The philosophy of Badarayana’s Vedanta, or 
rather the exposition of it cogtained in Cankara’s commentary, is the subject of 
an article by Herr Romundt.—The number closes with an obituary notice of 
Herr Georg Ernst Reimer, of the well-known publishing firm of that name, which 
has been connected with the Jahrbiicher from their foundation, over a quarter 
of a century ago. 


DrvutscHEe Runpscuav (January).—The only contribution to light literature, 
in the present number, is the continuation of ‘ Fortuna,’ a novel by Alexander 
Kielland, translated by Herr von Sarauw, and forming a sequel to ‘Gift,’ a 
powerful but peculiar work, which was also published in this periodical a few 
months ago.—The article standing second on the table of contents is probably 
that to which most readers will turn with greatest interest. It is from the pen 
of Herr Albert Duncker, and gives an excellent sketch of the early days of the 
‘Brothers Grimm.’ Though intended, more particularly, as a tribute to the 
memory of the elder of the two brothers, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth occurred on the 5th of January, Herr Duncker’s paper does not deal 
exclusively with Jacob. Wilhelm also gets a fair share of attention from the 
biographer. The only fault which we have to find with Herr Duncker’s work is 
that, although it takes up some thirty pages, it is still too short. It shows us 
the two brotbers in their Hessian home, it accompanies them to Marburg as 
students, and returns with them to Cassel, where they began their unite:l 
labours ; but it closes too soon to include their more important work, that to 
which they owe their fame as philologists. In our disappointment, however, we 
find this comfort, that Herr Duncker has been able to give us more details with 
regard to the early life and training of the illustrious brothers than. we coull 
possibly have expected if his article had covered a greater portioh of their 
career.—Professor Asher concludes ‘ Die Statten des Elends in London,’ a paper 
of which we mentioned former instalments, and which is based on works well 
known to English readers.—The paper which Professor von Kaufman devotes 
to a study of the financial position of the great powers of Europe can scarcely be 
recommended as light reading, though it contains interesting details with regard 
to commerce and taxation.—In former sections of his ‘ Reise in den Andes von 
Chile und Argentinien,’ Dr. Giissfeldt has taken his readers through tracks of 
country which, though they had not been described, were, nevertheless, not 
wholly unknown. Now, he has passed through the Valley of Cypresses and 
reached the higher parts of Agua de la Vida, and reached, to use his own words, 
the limits of the unknown. In the present instalment, he takes us through a 
new region of snow and ice, and describes the discovery of the glacier to which 
he gave the name of Ada.—The remaining pages of the number are devoted to 
dramatic, political, and literary notices. 


DevutscHe Runpscuav (February). The translation of the Norwegian novel, 
‘Fortuna,’ is brought to a close. It is a clever piece of work, noticeable 
rather as a study of character than for avy startling combination of plot.— 
‘Irland unter Lord Spencer,’ is remarkable as being the production of an Eng- 
lish member of parliament, Sir Roland Blennerhassett. As the article is sure to 
be accepted in Germany, as written by one having authority, it is‘interesting to 
note the remedies by which Sir Roland informs his German readers prosperity 
can be restored to Ireland, before the end of the century. These are, not tem- 
porary, but firm and lasting criminal legislation, a system of education that shall 
thoroughly train and really ennoble the mind of the nation, and finally a land law 
which shall free the landlord from his present unbearable position, whilst 
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winning the peasant over to the side of law and order, through the possession 
of the soil.—An Indian tradition records that Bharati, the goddess of poetry, 
once made a stay of a day and a half in the camp of Satavahana, king of Pra- 
tishthana, and inspired all who happened to be in it at the time, even the 
grooms and elephant conductors, to compose Prakrit we both in prose and 
verse, from which the king selected seven hundred. Specimens from this 
interesting collection are here given by Herr Albrecht Weber, who calls special 
attention uot merely to the philological importance of the poems, but also to 
their value as illustrations of purely popular modes of thought, and of the rela- 
tion which these bear to certain phases of modern poetry.—Dr. Giissfeldt con- 
tinues the narrative of his journey through the Andes, and his description of the 
scenery as well as of the various incidents of the expedition keeps up the interest 
unflagyingly throughout the three chapters of this new instalment.—Herr 
Theodor Mommsen communicates a chapter of the forthcoming fifth volume of 
his Roman History. As its title: Britannien, implies, it contains an interesting 
sketch of the state of Britain under Roman rule. We were surprised to find that 
Herr Mommsen seems to accept the old etymology which connects the word 
‘Druid’ with the name of the oak, and which has lon shown to be purely fan- 
tastical. He also appears to be under the impression that the Gaelic language 
is still spoken in Cumberland.—The next contribution, which is followed by the 
usual notices and reviews, consists of a reproduction of the address delivered 
by Herr W. Scherer, in the hall of the University ef Berlin, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, Jacob Grimm’s centenary. . 


DEUTSCHE RuNDscHAU (March).—‘ Eine Stille Geschichte,’ a complete story, 
from the pen of Herr Theodor Storm, opens this number. It is simple, but 
touching, and excellently told, in language which, without descending to 
coarseness, is throughout in keeping with the character of the old sailor who is 
introduced as the chief narrator.— Herr Herzog follows with a paper entitled : 
‘ The Influence of Modern Means of Communication on the Development of 
Civilization.’ According to the writer, two of what we may call the moral 
results of railways, telegraphs, and other modern inventions, have been to call 
up a ‘democratic tendency ’ in society, and to foster materialism.—-In an essay 
on the ‘ Art of Conversation’ Baron von Liliencron draws a parallel between 
the tone of French and of German conversation. He seems to intend it as a 
reply to tHe ‘Lettres sur la Société de, Berlin,’ and his aim is to show the 
superiority of German earnestness over French frivolity !—Dr. Paul Giissfeldt 
brings the narrative of his mountaineering expedition down to his return to the 
Hacienda of Cauquenes, so that we suppose this to be the last instalment, al- 
though there is no intimation to that effect. Apart from the interest which 
naturally attaches to the description of regions into which he was the first to 
penetrate, the German explorer has here given us a model of what books and 
articles of travel should be. There is not a dull word in any of the four long 
articles which he has contributed to the Rundschau.—The last contribution to 
which we have to call attention is entitled ‘ Heinrich Heine und Johann Herman 
Detmold.’ In this the author, Professor Dr. Hiiffer, brings together a number 
of hitherto unpubiished letters, which throw considerable light on the connexion 
between the two writers. The first of these letters is dated Ramsgate, 28th 
July, 1827 ; amongst other details, we learn from it that Heine was if dging on 
the East Cliff, and that, from frequent communications with Irishmen, he had 
got into a way of ‘ making an Trish bull of every word he wrote’! 


WESTERMANN’s Monats-Herte (January).—The number opens with a short 
story to which Herr Otto Roquette gives the rather enigmatical title of ‘ The 
Interrupted Sacrifice.’ The author’s object seems to have been to sketch the 
plotting and counter-plotting, the petty jealousies and intrigues which arose, at 
the Court of Weimar, from the rivalry between Schiller and Kotishea, A plain 
narrative, without any attempt at fiction, would have served his purpose 
infinitely better. The flimsy love-story which has been dragged in is utterly 
uninteresting.—Herr Friedrick Spielhagen, whose signature alone is a guarantee 
of exvellence, contribates an admirable article on Berthold Auerbach. It is less 
au examination of the novelist’s works than of his genius and character, 
a treatment of the subject for which Herr Spielhagen was well qualified, having 
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for many years lived on terms of neighbourly friendship with his feilow-worker. 
Auerbach’s excessive, almost morbid sensitiveness on the subject of his Jewish 
extraction, has afforded an opportunity for a very moderate and sensible 
examination of a question which, of late years, has assumed considerable im- 
portance in Germany. The barrier which separates Christians and Jews, says 
Herr Spielhagen,—looking at the social aspect of the case merely,—is not 
insurmountable. Berthold Auerbach succeeded in clearing it. His life and 
works have given proof that it is possible to be born a Jew and yet to have no 
drop of blood in one’s veins but is warm with love for Germany ; to be a Jew 
and to conquer a place amongst the greatest names in German literature. 
‘What one can do,’ these are the writer’s concluding words, ‘others can do— 
each in the measure of his strength and in his own way—what one can do, all 
will ultimately be able to do.’—The conclusion of Herr George von Alvensleben’s 
‘Irish Sketches’ is chiefly political, and consequently deals with men and 
events sufficiently familiar to English writers. Portraits of the leading Home 
Rulers, of Lord Cavendish, Mr. Burke and others give particular interest to the 
article. —The Italian story, ‘ Nidiace,’ which Herr Robert Waldmiiller begins in 
this and concludes in the next number, is very cleverly and pleasantly written. 
So true is it in its local colouring that it might easily pass as a translation from 
the Italian.—In an eminently readable paper Herr H. Heinecke sketches the 
career and traces the development of Meissonier’s genius. His very able 
appreciation of the master’s works is illustrated by reproductions of some of his 
best known and most characteristic paintings.—Beethoven’s Symphonies are the 
subject of an able study which Herr Otto Gumprecht takes through this and 
the February number. The division of the great composer’s works into three 
distinct periods shows a very thorough mastePy of the subject and greatly con- 
duces to a clear understanding of it by the reader.—Herr Julius Lessing is 
decidedly original in the choice of his subject, ‘ Bemalte Clavier’ (Painted 
Pianofortes). The paper contains a great deal of interesting, though perhaps 
not highly useful information. It shows, amongst other things, that the com- 
paratively new fashion of adorning instruments with artistic painting, is only a 
revival.—In a short paper on ‘ Disturbances of Speech,’ Herr Schneider gives a 
few elementary notions on the physiological causes of aphasia, and illustrates 
his subject with a number of cases that will be interesting and perhaps appear 
almost incredible to those for whom the subject may be new.—This number, 
which, as may be seen, is not less varied than interesting in its contents, con 
clude with a set of literary notices and news. : 


WeEsTERMANNS Monats-Herte (February).—‘ Der gute Mond,’ by Frau von 
Ebner-Eschenbach, is one of the quaintest, simplest, and yet, most original 
stories that we have had the pleasure of reading this many a month ; it is a tale 
of unassuming, almost unconscious self-devotion—the self-devotion consisting in 
marrying a jilted maiden off-hand, to save the good name of two families— 
cleverly, but not unnaturally conceived, and admirably told. With this and 
the concluding part of Herr Waldmiiller’s ‘ Nidiace,’ those who look for fiction 
chiefly are well and amply provided for.—Since the death of Turgenjew, at the 
close of 1883, so much has been written about both the man and his works, that 
it was almost impossible for Her Utto Brahm not to remind us, here and there, 
of former articles on the same subject. Nevertheless, even those who have taken 
cognisance of the many studies and sketches that have appeared both at home 
and abroad, may turn to Herr Brahm’s contribution with the certainty of meet- 
ing, not indeed with new facts, but with original and judicious appreciations. — 
The paper in which Herr M. von Mitzlaff gives an account of a week's stay at a 
Brazilian hacienda—or, as he writes it, Fazenda—contains nothing beyond what 
the title will naturally suggest to those who have read anything about the coun- 
try. We doubt whether much original information is to be gathered even from 
the thirteen original sketches.—In a very erudite article Herr. A. von Cohausen 
reconstructs the Saalburg, the entrenched camp or fortress built by the Romans at 
a short distance from Homburg. The subject will chiefly interest those acquain- 
ted with the district ; but even others, if military archzology does not frighten 
them, will find a great deal that is worth reading and knowiny.—In his ‘ His- 
tory of the Plant World’ Herr Ernst Hallier takes us back to pre-historic 
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times, and shows us the various phases of vegetation such as science knows them 
to have been eons ago. Herr Hallier has had the excellent idea of illustrating 
his subject by means of engravings borrowed from Unger’s famous work, the 
* Urwelt, 30 that we may actually see what this world of ours was like thousands 
of years before it was beheld by human eye.—The conclusion of Herr Otte 
Gumprecht’s study on Beethoven’s symphonies and the usual literary notices 


-eomplete the number. 


WesTERMANNS Mownats-Herre (March). — Fiction is represented by a 
ve readable novelette, bearing the signature of Herr Karl Mayer, 
and the title ‘Unsere Frau’; and by a story which Herr Walter 
Schwarz connects with a watch of René Cardillac’s, the famous jeweller, 
whom Hoffman has made the hero of one of his wildest tales.— Amongst 
the more serious contributions the first, both in order and in interest, is 
that which Herr Stern devotes to the late Heinrich Laube. Laube, it will be 
remembered, died only a few months since. He was born in Silesia in 18:.6, and 
was originally intended for the Church, but soon abandoned theology for the 
drama. In 1850 he was appointed manager of the first theatre in Vienna, where 
he remained till 1867. He then went to Leipzig, where he :emained till 167). 
In that year he returned to Vienna, and founda the Stadt Theatre, at the head 
of which he remained until his retirement into private life some tour years ago. 
Herr Stern’s biographical notice is the more valuable that, reversing the process 
which has been followed in most of the articles which Laube's death has called 
forth, he has given more attention to the author than to the manager. In 
connection with this article we would notice a rather remarkable circumstance, 
Some time back Herr Zolling, in the ‘Gegenwart,’ writing from personal 
acquaintance with Laube, called hima dwarf. Herr Stern, likewise from per- 
sonal acquaintance, speaks of a ‘stately, m: uly, imposing appearance.’—'This 
number contains avother biographical paper, that in which Herr Adolf Kohut 
introduces to us a living celebrity, Herr du Bois-Reymond, whose acad«mie 
discourses we have more than once had oceasion to mention. We have seen it 
stated that Herr du Bois-Reymond was of French descent. This, it appears, is 
only partially correct. His ancestors on the paternal side were + wiss ; it is only 
through his mother that he is connected with the French Hugnenots.—In a 
short, but interesting article, Herr A. Tottman treats of ‘ Violins, their History, 
Literature, and their Masters.’—Both the remaining contributicns aie descriptive 
of travels and scenery. Herr Polakowsky takes us amongst the Araucanians, 
whilst Herr Meinhardt brings us back into the more civilized province of 
Cariuthia. Both papers are profusely illustrated. 

Tue THeEoLociscu TispscuriF: for March contains a number of good papers. 
Dr. Matthes concludes his discussion of the book of Joel, which was noticed in our 
last number, and reaches conclusions now general among independent scholars, 
With regard to the many expressions common to Joel with early prophets, it is 
argued in detail that Joel i8 the borrower. The locusts, Losts of enemies, 
darkness, trumpets, and the pouring out of the Spirit, are each to be traced to 
passages in the historical or prophetical books; Joel being obliged even to so 
jate a writer as the second Isaiah. The scene of Joel is also examined, and be 
is found to know nothing of the bamoth or of idolatry in Israe), to have for- 
gotten about Ephraim, and to entertain ideas of the value of fasts, sacrifices, and 
of the rank of the priesthood, quite contrary to those of the early ; rophets. Dr. 
Matithes fixes the date of Joel after the introduction of the law by Ezra, under 
Artaxerxes I. or Darius, 424—405 b.c.—Dr. W. H. Kosters com meuces a com- 
parison of the Biblical narrative of the flood with the Babylonian flood-myths, 
that recently discovered on the cuveiform tablets in the British Museum 
by the late Mr. George Smith, and tbat of Berosus. In the present number the 
former of these two is given in Dutch. Dr. A. H. B'om’s discussion of the 
Apocalypse is continued, not, unfortunately, to be conclud:d, as this number of 
the Tijdschrift contains an obituary notice of this scholar. While agreeing with 
many scholars as to the anti-Pauline and more narrowly Jewish character of the 
work in question, Dr. Blom brings out a feature of it which advanced scholars 
eften neglect—the ethical and non-ritual character of the ideal it draws. In the 
New Jerusalem there is to be ro temple, and citizenship is attached to purely 
moral conditions. 
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De Grins (February),—Baron van der Heim writes a long paper on the results 
on the West of Europe of the over-production in America of food materials, He 
considers that Holland will be able to hold its own in the particular of dairy- 
produce, a remark in which housekeepers and all who can judge of butter and 
cheese will probably agree ; but in Holland, as in Scotland, the system of land 
tenure and agriculture is in the furnace, to come out, this writer holds, in many 
points clwel and improved. —There is a curious notice of the burying-place at 
Ouderkerk, near Amsterdam, of the Dutch colony of Portuguese Jews, the 
colony of which, according to the flesh, Spinoza came.— There is also a sketch of 
the position in the theory of religion of Dr. P. R. Hugenholtz, who has recently 
published in a volume a number of critiques and essays contributed for many 
years past to the 7'heologisch Tijdschrift. If Holland. has its Matthew Arnold, 
in the school which holds that religion and metaphysics have nothing to do with 
each other, and must be kept separate in different chambers of the mind, it has 
also, not to speak of Evangelicals and Supernaturalists, its champions of a faith in 
which philosophy has part. While holding that religion arises out of moral 
judgment, Dr. Magenhales holds also that the ideal derived from within must 
be conceived as existing objectively, outside ourselves, else we have no true 
religion. He may be called an Ethical Pantheist. His religion comes out of 
morality : it involves a belief in the moral order of the universe, a belief that 
the universe is perfect (this is where philosophy comes in to help it), but it stops 
short of the recognition of a personal object of worship. 

The Vracen Des T1J3ps has a long essay in the February and March numbers 
on the impending lowering of the franchise in Holland, from which it is seen 
that conflicting proposals are being made as to the principle on which the fran- 
chise should in future rest. The proposal most likely to be carried aims at a 
rating qualification as in this country, but there are differences as to the level 
to be fixed; and another proposal is for an educational Franchise, to admit all 
persons of full age who can read and write.—Another paper deals with the 
abuses which are probably inseparable from a system of military conscription, 
that the rich buy themselves off altogether, or when they serve, purchase 
exemption from the more irksome parts of their duty, and that thus distinctions 
are introduced into the army which ought not to be there, 
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MADAGASCAR AND PRANCE. 
With some Account of the Island, its People, 
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In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, with over a Hundred Full- rons smaller Illustrations, 
Two Large Maps, and several smaller ones. Cloth extra, price 42s, 


THE CONGO 


AND THE 
POUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
A Story of Work and Exploration. a HENRY M. STANLEY, Author of ‘Through the Dark 
j ntinent,’ ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ etc., etc. 
*,* This work is now being translated into GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, DANISH, SWEDISH, and 
Dutcu, and these Editions will be published as nearly as possible simultaneously with the ENGLISH 
EDITION, which will be ready early in May. 


Just Ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s., with numerous Illustrations and several Maps. 
A NAT URALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE EASTERN ARGH 


O: a Narrative of Travel and Expleration. By HENRY O. 
the Scottish Geographical Society ; Fellow of the Zoological Society of London ; Member of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; Member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. With numerous Illustrations, from the Author’s sketches and descriptions, by Mr. 
John B. @ibbs, and Maps. 


Now ready. At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
THE RESCUE OF GREELY. _ By Commander W. 8S. Scutey, U.S.N., and 


Professor J. RUSSELL SoLEy, U.S.N. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. One Vol, 
8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost ‘Lady Franklin Bay Expedition ’ 
is now told for the first time, by the Commander of the Relief Party, and Professor Soley, the 
custodian of the official records. The introductory portion reviews the sending out of the original 
Expedition, and the two unsuccessful Search Expeditions. The main narrative tells the absorb- 
ing story of the relief and the finding of the starving men. The volume is illustrated from the 
admirable photographs made by the Expedition, and the maps are from official sources, and 
published ane for the first time. The simplicity and modesty of Captain Schley’s and Mr 
Soley’s narrative do not hide from any reader the reason why the Navy finally accomplished 
what had ended in disaster to the two previous Expeditions. Whoever enjoys the account of a 
thing skilfully and thoroughly well done from the beginning, by men who knew precisely what 
they wanted and exactly what was likely to get in their way, should certainly read this book. 
In addition to the usual fascination, however melancholy and fruitless, that lies in an Arctic 
voyage, he has here the narrative of a succession of triumphs of human ingenuity—a series of 
puzzles solved by men whom no occasion found unprepared ; while, as for the climax of the 
story, it is safe to say that nothing more pathetic and touching than the discovery itself has been 
told in the literature of Arctic exploration. As a contribution to the knowledge of the Polar 
region, the book, with its authors’ trained observation and clear statement, is indispensable to 
every student of geographical discovery, and the maps and illustrations complete its value. 
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MEMORIALS OF JAMES HOGG, 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 





EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER, Mrs. GARDEN. 
WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR VEITCH. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** . . . Contains a great deal of new and interesting matter, and will 
furnish the present generation with a true picture of the real ‘Ettrck Shep- 
herd.’ Sheds more li:ht on Hoyg’s true nature and history than has 
been done before, aud it is written in an uupretending and agreeable styie.”— 
Contemporary Review. 

“*Mrs. Garden’s ‘ Memorials of James Hogg’ will be sure to enjoy a con- 
siderable measure of popularity in Scotland, and there are not a few English 
people who wili peruse with iuterest an account of the career of ‘The Ettrick 
Shepherd.’ The book, Mrs. Garden explains, is a tribute from a dwughter to 
the memory of her father, and the contents are admirable in respect of taste, as 
well as sympathetic in tone.”—London Figaro. 

“Instead of being the ‘wandering voice’ of the hills, Hogg developed into a 
peasant poet. . . . .‘He was,’ as Professor Viitch says, ‘after Burns, the 
greatest poet that has sprung from the bosom of the common people ;’ the 
greatest except the nameless makers of the ballads.”— Daily News Leader. 

“It is a very readable book, and will call up Lefore the reader's mental vision 
such a portrait of the tuneful ‘Shepherd’ as will create some surprise, and 
senge him to have been a very different person from the superior sort of butfoon, 

alf clever boy, half silly man, . . . which is the idea very often suggested 
of him by the conversations in the once-celelirated ‘Noctes.’ Tne very likeness 
of the ‘Shepherd’ on the frontispiece, with the facsimile «f his handwriting, is 
enough to upset preconcived opimons of the pastoral, uneducated! son of the 
Muse : be lo-ked and wrote, +o far as caligraphy is concerned, noticeably like a 
gentleman.” —ZJllustrated London News. 

** We can recommend these * Memorials’ as very interesting and thoroughly 
readaile. Jt is a simple tile of a simple life. . . . His lightness of teuch, 
his directness of style, aud extreme simplicity, will ever recommend his poems 
to all lovers of “cottish verse.’ —Glasguw News. 

“*The life of the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd’ has been often told, with varying ful- 
ness. He himself yave t» t e world an autobiography, and in all things he was 
very seli-revesling. Nevertheless, it is only in t:e *‘Memoria's of James Hogg’ 
that we have anything apprvaching to an authentic account uf his whole carcer.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 

** We heartily thank Mrs. Garden for giving us this admirable memorial of 
the ‘Ettrick Shepherd.’ It is a charaung tribute, full of interest, and gives 
m sny facts not hi.herto published respect:ng the howe-life of one of Scotland’s 
most remarkable wen.”— Zhe Fireside News. 

“* Here we have one of the rarest and most welcome of books—a biography 
that errs on the side of mo.esty, and is the ef.re 10 be cordially appreciated 
rather than minutely criticised. . . . Mrs. Garden very wisely makes no 
attempt to exaggerate her jather’s excellencies : f heart or «f bead, or to conceal 
his weaknesses, such as these were. She has told a very simple stury, in the 
simplest, and, therefore, the best of styles.” —7he Academy. 


PAISLEY anD LONDON: ALEXANDER GARDNER. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New El tion of the 
Writings of Mr. VakLYLg, tu bs completed in Seven een Vols, de wy Sv, to be called 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


This Edition will consist of the following works, be handsomely printed. and contain 
the Portraits and Illustrations, and be issued in Monthly Volumes, at Eight Shillings 
a Volume, viz. :— 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND PAST AND PRESENT. 

SARTOR RESARTUS; HERUVUES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWEEL. 

LIFE OF JOHN sTERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

LATTER- DAY PAMPHLETS — EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY — 
ESSAY ON THE PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 

HISTORY OF FREVERLUK THE GREAT, 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEUUS ESSAYS. 


The first volume will be ready early in April. 








SPORT. By W. Bromuey-Davenport, late M.P. tor 


North Warwickshire: Fox-hunting, Salmon fishing, Covert-shoo:ing, Deer- 

stalking. With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry 

Hore CreaLocke, C.B. In a handsome crown 4to vu.ume. 2is. A New 

Edition. Now ready. 

A few copies of a Large Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full Page Illustrations by Lieut.- 
Gen. Crealucke. Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHCNICIA, 
CYPRUS, AND ASIA MINOR. By Ggorce S. Perrot and Coarves Curprez. 
Translated from the French by Water Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. Contaiuing 
about.500 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 42s. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. By GEORGE MERE- 


pitH. Considerably enlarged frum the Fortnightly Review. 3 vols Second 
Edition. [Now ready, 


ENGLAND: Its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. 


S. Escort. New and Revised Edition. Fifth Thousand. Demy 8vo. 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. By 


the Rev. H. N. Oxennam. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


By W.S. Litty. A New Edition, with Additions. Lemy 8vo, 12s, 


POLAND: An Historicat Sxetca. By Field-Marshal 


Count Von Motrxe. Av Authorised Translation, with a Biographical Not‘ce. 
By E. S. Bucnuem. Crown 8vv. 4s. Gd. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS AND THE LAND 
LAWS. By Professor Biackiz. Demy 8vo. 9s. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Luurtep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW EDITION—Demy 8vo, Pp. 380. Cloth extra, gilt top, with 19 
Illustrations by Miss J. KNOX SMITH. 


Loch Etive and the Sons of Ursnach. 


R. ANGUS SMITH, Ph.D., F.R.S., LL.D., Glas. & Edin. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Timzs.—‘ Much light has been thrown on the questions connected with 
the Scoto-Irish migration . . cast into the form of a dialogue. 1n one able 
chapter on the Celts he discusses the ethnological questions with great common 
sense, coming to the rational conclusion that such a phenomenon as a pure Celt 
is not to be found, and probably never existed in these islands ; on the accepted 
hypothesis of Aryan migrations they must have been hopelessly mixed up with 
other races long before they reached our shores.’ 


Tue Giose.—‘Not only have we Loch Etive of the present time brought 
before us in colours as true as they are vivid, but stirring scenes which happened 
on the borders of the beautiful lake in semi-mythical times are conjured up with 
singular skill.’ 


Guarvian.—‘ His book is very learned; he has evidently exhausted the 
whole subject ; but the learning, though indicated sufficiently to enable those 
who care to trace out the authorities, is not obtruded on us. . . It is a book 
which cannot be read without some effort of attention; but the effort will be 
amply repaid, especially if it be read in the neighbourhood of the places which 
it thus invests with a strongly human interest.’ 


Specrator.—‘From the loving care and minuteness with which every old 
cavern and rock is dwelt on, we should guess that the author must have some 
ties of more than merely intellectual or aesthetic interest to bind him to that 
romantic region; while from the thoroughly scrupulous and exact manner in 
which all evidence is dealt with and weighed, we should gather that he must 
have a mind well trained in scientific as well as in critical method. And yet 
science and criticism, however much he may possess of them, have not been 
allowed to overpower that natural and imaginative interest, without which the 
scenery of Loch Etive would be seen, and the legends heard, in vain. . . We 
know of no book which would be at once so pleasant a companion and so sug- 
gestive a guide.’ A 

Scotsman.—‘It is neither a guide book, nor a history, nor a collection of 
scenes and legends, nor a series of sketches, archeological and historical, but a 
mixture of all three, pleasantly written in lively conversational style. . . Not- 
withstanding its holiday aspect, it contains the results of scientific research 
carefully conducted, with here and there a few passages suggestive of bold 
speculations, and some hard thinking.’ 

Datty Revizw.—‘ It is a wise and learned book. . . the talk is above all 
things archeological, though of a kind exactly the opposite of the dry-as-dust 
style of antiquarian writers. There gleams of sem | and of fun, bits of descrip- 
tion and of speculation, which attract the thoughtful and even the general reader 
till both pronounce the volume the perfection of a book for a meditation hour.’ 

InvERNEsS CourRIER.—‘ This is by far the best book on the Highlands of 
Scotland thut has come under our notice. It discusses a great variety of subjects 
ancient aud modern, with an extent and precision of learning, scientific and his- 
torical, rarely to be met with ; and, what is rarer still, treats Highland subjects 
in the calmest and most important manner, entirely free from passion or preju- 
dice. It displays a large-hearted, a charitable, and a truly catholic Christian 
spirit towards the living and the dead, while many observations, the result of 
matured wisdom, are scattered here and there in the most unobtrusive manner. 








ALEX. GARDNER, 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, anv PAISLEY, 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 











Now Ready, price 12s, 6d., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 188, 
; VOLUME II. (Annesley—Baird), Royal 8vo, of 


The Dictionary 


National Biography. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Furti:er Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months ; and it is confidently 


expected that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 





From the ATHBNAEUM. 


‘ For years past there has been abundant neéd of an exhaustive work on English Mepeaey: ‘cS 

. It is to the exertions of a publishing firm and a private man of letters that we owe the present 
noble undertaking. An examination of the first of the fifty volumes of which it is to consist, shows 
that the expectations which have been formed concerning it will not be disappointed. In fullness, 
in thoroughness, and in general accuracy, it leaves little or nothing to be desired. It compares very 
favourably with its two foreign models in most essential points, and in one, at least. it is distinctly 
superior. Neither the German nor the Belgian Dictionary indicates the sources from which the 
matter in the text has been drawn with equal complet and precisi A careful bibliographical 
note is appended to even the shortest of the articies ; and in some of the longer ones this note be- 
comes nothing less than an exhaustive critical digest, the utility of which can scarcely be rated too 
highly.’ 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





‘ The ‘‘ Cornhill” is the most interesting of English Magazines.’—Vanity Farr, 
‘ The Magazine Reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’—Pau 
Mat Gazette. 
NOTICE.—_THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL con- 
tains the First Part of a NEW STORY, entitled, ‘COURT 
ROYAL,’ by the Author of “Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ etc. 
With Illustrations by Mr. DU MAURIER. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published. A mans TRANSLATION OF ‘DON QUIXOTE.’ 


the press, 4 vols, 8vo, each 12s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
pr THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
STUDIES IN RUSSIA. DON QUIXOTE of LAMANCHA. By Miougt 
By Auoustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘ Walks DE CERVANTES SAavEvRA. A translation, with 
in Rome,’ ‘Cities of Northern and Central Introduction and Notes by J OHN ORMSBY, 
india,’ ‘Wanderings in Spain,” etc. Translator of the ‘Poem of the Cid. 
[Vo. I. will be ready on April 26. 


. udon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place | London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place 


: W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Nineteenth Volume of the STANDARD EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


_‘THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: THE FATAL BOOTS.’ 
With 16 Pull-page Lllustrations and 37 Wood Engravi ty J. E. 
iM(LLAIS, R.A., GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and W. RALSTO a 


This Editior will be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, and will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
Writings, which have not before been collected, with many additional Mlustrations. It is 

inted from new type, on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Ep1tion px Luxe, it will be the 

st and handsomest edition that has been published. Nineteen Volumes have been published, and 

a New Volume will be issued on the first of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series. 


London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Plaee, 
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Just PUBLISHED, CRowN 8vo, 1s. 


On 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 





BY 


A BROTHER OF THE NATURAL MAN 


‘Have we not all one Father ?’ 





Just Out, Footscap 8vo, 2s. 


The Lost Truths of Christianity. 








PAISLEY anD LONDON: ALEXANDER GARDNER. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0/’S LIST 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 








HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the School 
Archives and other Sources, By Percy M. THorNTON, Author of ‘ Foreign Secretaries 
of the Nineteenth Century.’ 8vo. With Illustrations, 15s. 


The JESUITS. A Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings from 
the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by A. J. Scort, M.v. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim 
Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. by H. G, Keenz, C.LE., M.R.A.S., 
Author of *The Turks in India,’ &c, 8vo, 18s, 


A PLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India, By Colonel 
T. H. Lewen, Author of ‘The Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,’ &c, 8vo. 
With Map and Illustrations, 18s, 


THE AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Gitimore, Author of ‘ The Great 
Thirst Land,’ &c, Crown 8vo, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


A RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises, with 
Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, Weights and Measures, 
and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by J. NestorR-ScHNUR- 
MANN. Feap. 6s, 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Miscel- 
lanies in Prose. Now first Collected, Pretaced, and Annotated. By RicHARD HikNE 
SHEPHERD, 2vols. 8vo. 21s.—Zdition de Luxe, 2 vols, Royal 8vo.- 50s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and Sil. PETERSBURGH, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. JaMEs ABBOT, 
Bengal Artillery, lately on 2 Diplomatic Mission to Khiva, Third Edition. ‘lwo vols., 
8vo. With Portrait and Map. 24s, 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
First and Second Series. By JoHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 


The. BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty 
Yeais’ War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan, By Colonel G. B, 
MaLtzson, C.S.1., Author of ‘The Decisive Battles of India.’ 8vo, 16s, 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the 
Caspian in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Regicn. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. By CHARLES Marvin. One vo!, 8vo. Cloth, 21s, 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. Haroip Fixcu Harron. 
[Nearly Ready. 


A DICTIONARY of ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Ries, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Ca; emus, of the 
Mubammadan Religion. By ‘'Homas HucuHes, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab 
University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. v0. 
With numerous Illustrations. [A eaily ready. 





Lonpox; W. H, ALLEN & Co., 18 Wartertco Puace. &.W. 
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THOMPSON’S CONCENTRATED 


Nerve Tonic, 


The great cure for all NERVOUS AFFECTIONS, WEAKNESS, 
LASSITUDE, HEADACHE, MENTAL DEPRESSION, HYS- 
TERIA, and DEBILITY; also, for WEAK STOMACH, INDI- 
GESTION, etc, and for all NERVE PAINS, NEURALGIA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, etc. ‘ 


Bottles, 1s 9d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d; by post, one stamp extra. 





Are the causes of the half of our diseases. The best 
remedy for Hay Fever, Common Cold, Cold in the 
Head, Influenza, Chilliness and Shivering, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, ete., is “‘THOMPSON’S ANTI- 


CATARRH. No family should be without this 
valuable remedy. Bottles, 1s 14d, 1s 9d, and 2s 9d each. By post, one stamp extra, 


TOOTHACHE or NEURALGIA in 
the GUMS instantly cured with 
Thompson’s Toothache Specific. 
It never fails. Bottles, 1s 14d each. Post 

free for 15 stamps. 





COMFORT FOR THE FEET 


By Using THOMPSON’S NEW 


AMERICAN SOLVENT. 


It speedily and effectually Removes CORNS and 


BUNIONS, and Reduces Enlarged TOE JOINTS 
—No Patn. Phials, 1s 14d. Post free for 15 stamps. 











The above CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS can be had GENUINE only from 
Mm. G. KEBOMmPrvrson, 
THE CENTRAL PHARMACY, 

17 GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTONS LIST. 


NOW READY, THIRTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND OF 
NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Professor Henry 


DrumMoOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 7s 6d. Fifteenth Edition. 


THOUGHTS AT FOURSCORE: a Medley. By Tuomas Cooper, Lecturer 
on Christianity, Author of ‘The Bridge of History,’ ‘The Purgatory of Suicides,’ etc. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS OF THE EARLY WORLD. By the 
Rev. GrorcE M‘Harpy, M.A., Kirkcaldy. This Day, in crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY, By A.M. 
—— D.D., Author of ‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,’ etc. Second Edition, 4th Thousand. 
1s 6d, cloth. 

‘His clear and closely reasoned thought finds utterance in clear and well-knit speech.’— Academy. 


GESTA CHRISTI: a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. 
By C. Lortne Bracg, Author of ‘ Races of the Old World,’ ete. 8vo, 12s, 

‘This really valuable book. . . He has made admirable use of a long and wide course of study and 
research,’— Daily News. 

BELL’S LADIES’ READER, A Class-Book of Poetry for Schools and 
Families, with an Introduction on the Principles of Elocution. By Davip CHARLES BELL, Joint 
Author of ‘ Bell’s Standard Elocutionist,’ etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

CANON RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK. 

EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. By the 
Rev. GEORGE RawLinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


‘To the performance of this work Canon Rawlinson brings not only learning, but great critical acumen 
and praiseworthy candour. To Scripture Students the book will be of great interest and utility,’—Scotsman, 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. A History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. By Jonn 
SroveHTon, D.D. 2 vols., 15s. 


‘His work is full of anecdote and replete with interest. Dr. Stoughton has at command a pure literary 
style—simple, vivid, impressive. Our readers will not fail to derive much gratification from the perusal of 
Dr. Stoughton’s volumes,’—Literary Churchman. 


COLIGNY % the Early Life of the Great Huguenot. By Evczne Brxsimr, 


‘It is a deeply interesting story, admirably told.’—Graphic, - 
MR. BRIGHT. The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.P. By G. Barnett Smit, Author of the ‘ Life of Mr. Gladstone,’ etc. 2 Portraits, 7s 


‘Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a large number of readers. He has taken great pains to 
make his story accurate and full, He has evidently had aecess to private sources of information.’— The Times. 


TEE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY, indicated by its Histori- 
cal Effects. By Ricuarp 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of New York. Royal 8vo, 16s, 

OLIVER CROMWELL: His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contempo- 
raries. By Paxton Hoop. Third Edition. Eight Illustrations. 5s. 

‘A well-written and extremely readable book.’—Daily News. 

MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. By Joun Raz, L.L.D., 

F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
NEW EDITION or tHE BAMPTON LECTURES on : 

THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION: Philosophically considered. By 
Rev, WILLIAM Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. Third and cheaper Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

JAPAN: Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of the 
Prussian Government. By J. J. REIN, Professor of Geography in Marburg. With 20 Illustra- 
tions and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo, 25s. 


‘Japan has perhaps never been more thoroughly described. Jt is as clear and well-arranged as it is ency- 
clopeedic in its information.’—Contemporary Review 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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*.* THE TIOLYROOD 1S NOT A CIIRISTMAS 
ANNUAL. 


“Filled with good things.” “The best of the Season.” 


310 Pages. Price 1s. 6d, . 





THE 


HOLYROOD ANNUAL 


1885. 


EDITED BY TIIE AUTHOR OF ‘*ANGUS GRAEME.” 





CONTENTS. 
Tue SmuGcters’ Bay. A Story of the Eighteenth Century,- —- 1— 96 
Ove To NaTure. A Poem, - : . : ° ° . 96— 97 
Lert IN PLEDGE. By the author of ‘‘Matthew Dale,” &,- - 98—105 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON Four Lyricat Poets. By Rev. 
D. R. Williamson, - + : ° ‘ ‘ 106—110 


THe BROTHER OF A PRODIGAL. By Annie Armit, author of 
** The Garden at Monkholm,” - - - - . - IlI—134 





WAITING FOR THE Doctor, + . - - ° ° e 135—14) 
Soxes FoR Music. Translations, - - . - ‘ « 149—150 
Tue OLD CLOcK, - : : : : : : - - 151—I55 
FatseE Peace. A Sonnet, - : . - - e ° ° 155 
ON TROUT-FISHING IN SCOTLAND, - - : ° - e 156—170 
Ian Roy. By Urquhart Forbes, author of ‘‘Otterstone Hall,” = « 171 —289 
**BYD AND .”’ A Poem, - - - . ° . » 290—291 
Our or THe Way. By J. Balfour Paul, Esq.,_- - - . 292—299 
THe LAMENT OF THE SEA AT LLANDULAS. A Poem, - . 299 
I-XECUTION OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTs, - - - - ° 300-306 





Altogether this is one of the best anl most ambitious: volumes—for so it 
inust be styled —of the kind. —Spectator. 

Bi Filled with goo things —novelettes, stories, essays, poetry, even gond 
meilical hints as to wiat should be doue while you are “ Waiting for the 
DL sctor,” are to be found in it. Tere are two stories, ‘The Smuggier's Bay” 
aul ** The Brother of a Prodigal,” which are deserving of high commendation. 
Indeed, there is n» pirt of the contents of the number which does not give proof 
at once of the ability of the contributors and the skill of the editor. . . . 
The Annual will take rank among the best cf the season . . .—Scotsman. 





ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anv LONDON, 
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NOW READY. ‘SECOND EDITION. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Large handmade paper, price 12s. 
on.” »  » Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. » Calf gilt, price £1 1s. 


¥OHNSON: 
HIS CHARACTERISTICS AND APHORISMS. 


BY 


.: JAMES HAY, 
Minister of the Parish of Kirn. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 
We welcome this book. . . .—Vhe Academy. 


; A useful compendium either for reference or quotation. . . —TZhe 
Queen. 





. . « Mr. Hay’s monograph is a very charming work. It is written from 
a fulness of knowledge, with a fine sense of biographical propriety, and with a 
delicacy uf humour that sustain our interest tv the very last seutence of the 
“Life”. . .—Z'he Dundee Advertiser. 





. The Rev. James Hay . . . surpasses even the prince of bio- 
Ios raphers in excessive appreciation of ‘*Euyland’s great moralist.” a 8 
fir. Hay’s appreciation of him, however, is goud in substauce. . . .—The 
110 Contemporary Review, 
The centenary of the death of Samuel Johnson is close upon us, and, 
134 in consequence, a number of works upon him . . . have been published, 
149 Of these, that uow before us, by a ciergyman of the Church of Scot- 
150 land, is one of the best. . . . This book is a sound piece of work, 
155 wiitten by one who not only admires, but knows, Johnson thuroughly. 
155 : . Mr. Hay has, indeed, managed to pack into small compass a great 
170 deal of the wisdom of Jobusov. . . . Of Mr. Hay’s Life it is enough to 
289 say that he bas from the first intended it to be less a narrative than a succession 
201 of photographs of Johnson in different attitudes, and that he has succeeded in 
209 giving effect to his intention.— 7he Spectator. 
299 An excellent short biography of Johuson, by the Rev. James Hay, has 
306 deservedly reached a second edition. Readers who are not familiar with that 
great mine of entertainment—Boswell’s Johnson—will find tie best things 
thereo. extracted here. . . . With the quintessence of Jobnson’s wisdom 
it here placed before them, readers will be enabled at any rate to frm 
their own opinions on this matter. . . . And with regard to the aphorisms 
nd we say after reading them: . . they give one the sensation of thinking with- 
the out the labour of thought. — The Westminster Keview. 
y” A man who knows his Johnson can never be a dull companion, for a loving 
on, study of the Johusonian scriptures is, indeed, a liberal education. Mr. Hay 
oof bas sought in this ‘* centenary memorial” to revivify his hero for the benefit-of a 


generation which knows him two little. . . . evurge Henry Lewes has 
sanctivned an abridgment of Boswell. . . . Mr. Hay’s work is not an abridg- 
ment, but a sample, and a fairone. . . . Mr. Hay has in his composition 
something of the Boswell.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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Large Crown Svo., 310 pages. Sixty Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 





NINE YEARS IN NIPON: 


SKETCHES OF FAPANESE LIFE 
AND MANNERS. 


BY 


HENRY FAULDS, L.F.P.S., 


Surgeon of Tsukiji Hospital, Tokio; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 





“A picture of the characteristic aspects of Japanese life and scenery, 
as authentic in its details as it is vivid in colouring.” —Seotsman. 


*. The book is as charming in all externals as in its contents. 
It should take its place in the front rank among popular books on 
Japan ; indeed, since Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan,” we cannot re- 
call a more interesting volume on the country, or one which should 
be more read in England.’— ature. 

‘Mr. H. Faulds had abundant means of studying Japanese habits 
and the less salient points of Japanese character. He improved these 
opportunities, and also visited many places where a European face is 
rarely seen ; and he writes with so much verve as well as insight that 
this is one of the very best books of its kind.’—Zhe Graphic. 

‘. . This is a pleasant book of travel. . . If space but allowed 
we could quote many charming descriptions of the fauna and flora of 
the far away region which was se long Dr. Faulds’ home. . There are 
at least a score of passages which we long to quote.— Saturday Review. 

‘A peculiarly opportune volume. . . The book has many more 
or less useful and instructive, as well as exceedingly funny 
illustrations. . . The length of time—nine years—over which the 
author’s experience extends, invests his work with a trustworthiness 
beyond that of the mere tourist. . .—ZJ/lustrated London News. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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Crown S&vo, cloth, 4s. 


CITY ECHOES. 


OR, 


BITTER CRIES FROM GLASGOW. 
By WILLIAM NAISMITH. 


‘It is emphatically a book calculated to do good, affording as it does a powerful stimu- 
lus to our sympathy with the poor.’—The. Graphic. 


‘It is impossible to read this book without being deeply moved, its evident truthful- 
ness, the incisive and impressive lessons it enforces, and the triumphs achieved by 
humble mission halls and Christian workers all awake the liveliest: sympathy.’—The 
Bookseller, 

‘The author describes with touching realism the forlorn condition of the uncared-for 
poor; he is heartily absorbed in his subjeet, all the details of which he communicates 
with eager zeal and inflexible precision, His language is uncompromisingly powerful, 
and, a rare accomplishment in these days, he writes the regular Scotch vernacular 
exactly as it is spoken.’— The Whitehall Review. 

‘The aim of the author is, among other things, to give a description of the ways and 
Jegraded condition of the lowest stratum of society in the city of Glasgow. Nor has 
ne tailed. The description he gives is marked by power and truthfulness. Few who 
read them will readily forget them.’—The Scottish Review. 

‘The author of City Hchves has striven to do for the street arabs of Glasgow what 
Miss Stretton in her Alone in London, and kindred books, has done for the dwellers in 
the East: End of London, and it may be safely affirmed successfully.’—Glasyow Herald. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 





Fust Published,—Post 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. BY CHARLES JAMES. 


‘ Fragmentary and unfinished as these verses are, they possess a simplicity and 
depth of pathos, a sweetness and beauty which lift them into the region of genuine 
poetry.’— Scottish Review. 

‘Some of the short poems in blank verse are of exceeding beauty. Mr. James’s 
‘Perfect Woman” might sit down with Wordsworth’s, or with ‘that not 
impossible she” of an earlier poet, and feel at home in their high company.’— 
Literary Worla, 

‘This book contains much that is original, striking, and even powerful. There 
is strength everywhere, and in certain places the strength amounts to exceptional 
power. —Academy. 

‘The spirit of the master has been caught in a way that can call forth nothing 
but praise. In a fragmentary series of poems entitled ‘In a Village Churchyard 
(all of them worthy of notice) are lines which it is no flattery to describe as 
genuinely Shakespearean.’—Spectator. 

‘The reader will find not a few high-toned thoughts, beautiful lines, poems that 
he will care to read more than once and to remember.’—G/asgow Herald. 

‘Really musical, deep-thinking lines. — Whitehall Review. 

‘Gives promise of great excellence.’—Mai/. 

‘His blank verse is singularly melodious both in rythm and diction, and his 
rhymes are fresh and musical.’—Ziverpool Mercury. 
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DAVID BRYCE & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8v0, 360 ~*. Price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


German Universities for the last Fifty Years, 


BY 
DR. J. CONRAD, 

Professor of Political Science at Halle, 
TRANSLATED, WITH MAP, NOTES, AND APPENDIX, BY 
JOHN HUTCHISON, M.A., 

One of the Masters in the Hiyh School of Glasgow, 

AND A PREFACE BY 

JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 








Demy 8vo, 255 pp., Cloth binding. Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 


By ANDREW WILLIAM KERR, 
Member of the Institute of Bankers, Scotland, 





Sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 692 pp., aud 172 Illustrations. Cloth, bevelled boards, edges gilt 
on top. Price ros. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., 
Author of “‘ First Steps in General History,” “‘ First Steps in English Literature,” &¢. 





GLASGOW: 129 BUCHANAN STREET. 





NOW READY,—crown 8vo, price 63, 
LABOUR, LEISURE, and LUXURY. 
A Contribution to Present Practical Political Economy. 
By ALEX. WYLIE, of Glasgow. 
Lonvos: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





EAI ELLE'’s 


GLENBURN HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
ROTHESAY, BUTE, N.B. 


Winter climate mild and equable. Complete shelter from east winds. House heated 
throughout to 60 deg. Two Drawing-rooms, Ladies’-room, Reading-room, Billiara, 
Smoking, and Recreation rooms. t and fresh water baths of every description, 
Turkish, Vapour, Russian, &c, 

Reduced Winter Terms. 


Resident Physician—Dr, PHILP (formerly of Conishead Priory), 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 








CHARLES DICKENS AS I KNEW HIM: The Story of the Reading 


Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). By Gzorce Dotsy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s., poet free, 


‘Pleasant and unpretentious. . . . Will be welcome to all lovers of Dickens for Dicken’s 
sake.’—Athenaum. 
‘An agreeable and amusing record. . . He has told his story in the most effective manner, = 


companying a plain and clear narrative with abundant touches of the peculiar humour whi 
friend of Dickens should be without.’—Daily News. Py 


TARAN TELLA: A Romance. By Marui.pe BiinD, Author of ‘ Life of George 
Eliot,’ &c. 2 vols., 21s. 

‘Entirely poetical in conception and treatment (save that,it is not written in metre), “ nee << 
is more essentially a poem than many a narrative written in smooth and elegant verse. . It is 
rarely, we think Jnat ir in an English novel the psychology of the poetic temperament has been touched 
by a hand so delicate and at the same time so strong.”—Athenewm. 

IGCHABOD: A Portrait. By Berraa Tuomas, Author of ‘The Violin by ol 
‘ Life of Georges Sand,’ &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Just fe 

‘A clever and not less seascnable story. . . . The character sketches are numerous and deftly 
done ; and, apart from its main motive, the work is valuable as a picture of the social life of our time, 
written by’ one who is keenly in sympathy with the progressive movements of humanity.” 

—Christian Leader. 

THE POISON TREE: A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By Banxim CHanpDRA 
CHaTreRJEE, Translated by Miriam 8. Knicur. With Preface by Epwin ARNOLD, M.A,, C.8.L. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book. . . In reviewing novels, it is seldom that 
we regret very seriously the limitation of our space ; but we are genuinely sorry that we cannot speak 
at greater length of a work which presents so many points of unique interest.’— Acudemy. 

LIFE AND WORK IN BENARES AND KUMAON, 1839-77. By 
James Kenvepy, M.A., Author of ‘Cnristianity and the Religions of India. ; Introduction by 
WituiaM Morr, K.C.8.1. With Eleven Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., post free. 

‘We must pronounce this one of the very best missionary books we have recently read—the results 
of a lifetime of thought and work are given without self-consciousness and without excessive reti- 
cence. Mr. Kennedy has done good work in India, and he has been privileged himself to tell the 
stor: of it modestly, fully and effeetively.’—British Quarterly Review. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. From Shakespeare’s ‘As You Like It.’ 
Artists’ Edition. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from Original Paintings by the most 
eminent American Artists. Large 4to, elegantly bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s.6d., post free. 

PoputaR Epition of the Above. [Illustrated with Wood Engravings. Square 
Pott 16mo., cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s., post free. 

‘There can be no question as to the beauty and spirit of several of the photogravures. The 
prettiest of the pictures is that of the nurse,’—7Zimes. 

‘Interesting and instructive throughout. . . Two very pretty books.’—Saturday Review. 

ON TUSCAN HILLS AND VENETIAN WATERS. By LINDA VILLARI, 
Author of ‘In Change Unchanged,’ &c. With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. ARTHUR LEMON. Square 
Imp. 16mo., 7s. 6d., post free. 

‘A pretty book in a pietty cover.’—Academg. 

‘Something more than mere impressions of travel.’— Athenaeum. 

FAIRY TALES FROM BRENTANO. Told in Ragin by KATE 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Twenty-two Mlustrations by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. Square Imp. 
16mo., 5s., post free. 

nent ne oo translator in Madame Kroeker, and an inimitable illustrator in Mr. Carruthers 

ald.’ 

‘They are al amusing, and are of the real old kind.’—Saturday Review. 

THE REALITY OF FAITH. By the Rev. Newman Smytu, D.D., Author of 
‘Old Faiths in New Light,’ &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., post free. 


‘They are topical in structure, and seek each to develop one main idea upon the truth and 


uses of the revelation of Christ. They are full of strength and fully abreast of the great questions of 
the day. Any one of those discourses would furnish matter for comment.’—British Quarterly Review. 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: Is Christ indeed the Saviour of the 
World? By Tuomas Attn. Crown 8vo, 5s., post free (Just Ready. 


PAYING THE:PASTOR: Unscriptural and Traditional. By James Bzary, 
D.C.L., Q.C., Member of the Canadian Legislature. Crown 8vo, cloth, és., post free, (Just Ready. 
‘Skilfully put.’— Presbyterian. 


Catalogues Post-free on Application. 


LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
b 
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THE “A.C.T.” SPECIALITIES. 


THE CYCLOSTYLE. 
“The Latest Invention for Facsimile Printing in Black.—Easy, clean and reliable. 
Hundreds of Copies can be taken from one. Prices for Complete Apparatus :— 
Octavo, 21/; Quarto, 27/6; Foolscap, 31/6; Brief, 45/. 


Large Reduction in Price of 


THE TRYPOGRAPH. 
Prints Thousands from one Original in Black. Prices, Class B.—Octavo, 25/; 
Quarto, 35/; Foolscap, £5/. Complete with all accessories. 


QUICK COPIER. 























Will Copy 50 to 100 copies of any Circular, Price List, &. Octave, 5/6; Quarto, 7/6; 
MARK ALL YOUR LINEN. 
It will save trouble and annoyance throughout the year. The name printed under- 
ask it to be «done as Pattern 23. The Ink is Indelible—rr wit Not wasH out, 
Two-Lztrer Monocram, 1/; Awy Name, 1/6; 
box, Pad, and Bottle of Ink, ‘ke. Postage, 2d seatsad 4. €. Oh 0 m $ 0 N. 
Buy one! It will repay you. 
For ali Commercial Purposes. Jn any Style and in any Language. 
a and Initials, 1/; Names, 1/6 ; Name and one-line Address, 2/; two-line, 
ch and bottle of ink. Post, 2d. and 3d. Send for Lists. Correspondence receives 
daily attention. 


Foolscap, 10/6; Folio, 15/6. Post extra. 
neath shows but one style out of many thousands; if it pleases, send your name and 
Taree-Lerrer Monocram, 3/6; Complete, oun 
The “A.C.T.” Popular Brand 3 Indiarubber Stamps. 
als, 3/6, 4/6, and upwards, according to size. All fitted in neat box, with 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


NEW 
INVENTION. 
LNALVd 
SMATIIN “ta 





THE SELF-INKING PRESS FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS. 
CHEAPEST, THE STRONGEST, THE BEST Self-Inking sm 
Press in the World, producing work equal in finish to that of a Fifty Poun 
‘readle Machine. Octavo, £2 10/; Quarto, £5; Foolscap size, £7 10/. 
Complete Outfits, including 8vo Machine, £3 10/; 3; £410/; £5 10/; £7 10/; £10 10). 
ae ua 4to £8 8/; £10 10/; £12 12/; £15 15/. 
na Foolecap Machine, £10 10/; £12 12/; £15 15/; £21. 
Write vn particulars, or if in Glasgow or Edinburgh do not fail to call and see it. 


Chief Depot in Great Britain for all kinds of Printing Processes, 
lll and 113 UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 


And at 18c Groner Sr., Epinsuren, and 78 Peppre Sr., Dunpes. 


A. C. THOMSON, PROPRIETOR. 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Contributors. 


Unsolicited MSS. must be accompanied by Stamps for their 
return in case of non-acceptance; the Editor cannot hold himself 
responsible for accidental loss. 
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J. NISBET & CO’S NEW BOOKS. | 


METAPHORS IN THE GOSPELS. A Series of Short Studies. By Dowatp 
Fraser, D.D., Author of ‘“‘Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Seripture,” 
**The Speeches of the Holy Apostles,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

COMMUNION MEMORIES ; The Record of Some Sacramental Sundays. With 
Meditations, Addresses, and Prayers suited for the Lord’s Table, including an Intro- 
duction and Historical Appendix. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of “‘ Morning 
and Night Watches,” etc. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BEHIND THE CLOUD; and other Lessons from Life, in which the ‘* Natural” 
is used to illustrate the ‘‘Spiritual.” By E. C., Author of ‘‘ Lord, I hear of Showers 
of Blessing,” ‘‘ Among the Brambles,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

INSPIRATION ; a Clerical Symposium on ‘‘In what sense and within what limits 
is the Bible the Word of God?” By the Ven. ARnoHnEACON Farrar, the Rev, 
PRINCIPAL CAIRD, D.D., the Rev. PREBENDARY STANLEY LEATHES, the Rev. 
PROFESSOR J. RADFORD THOMSON, the Right Rev. the BisHop of Amycua, and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


“The volume is written throughout in a scholarly spirit, and likely to prove useful to the higher 
stamp of Theological Students.”—Chureh Times. 

ATONEMENT. A Clerical Symposium on the Atonement. By the Ven. Arca- 
DEAOON FasraR, D.D., the Revs. RicHARD F, LirrLEpALe, LL.D., Principat Raty, 
D.D., EpwarRD WHITE, Prof. IskazL ABRAHAMS, M.A., The Right Rev. BisHop of 
AMYCLA, and others. 

“We recommend our readers to purchase the work.”—Literary Churchman. 

THE PUBLIC MINISTRY AND PASTORAL METHODS OF OUR LORD. 

By the Rev. Professor BLAIKIE, D.D., Author of ‘‘For the Work of the Ministry.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A valuable contribution to this subject. . . . Dr. Blaikie oe, argues (if it needed a 
that as Jesus Christ is the example of all Christian life, so He is the ideal of all ministerial life ; 


he traces the whole history of His ministry from its preparation to its consummation, showing how in 
every respect it is applicable for guidance to every portion of the life of His servants.”—Church Bells. 


FOR THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY : a Manual of Homiletical and Pastoral 
Theology. By Professor BLatkiz, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THROUGH BIBLE LANDS: a Narrative of a Recent Tour in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By PHitip Scuarr, D.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST : The Perfection of His Humanity Viewed as a Proof 
of His Divinity. By Pxinie Scuarr, D.D. Small Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER: A Series of Lectures. By the Rev. ApotpH Saruir, 
B.A. Small Crown 8vo, 5s, 

CHRIST CRUCIFIED. By the Rev. Apotru Sarum, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

OVER THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. J. A. Wru.im, LL.D., Author of 
‘* The History of Protestantism.” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

* Lively and full of information.”—Scotsman. 

MODERN ATHEISM; or, the Heavenly Father. By M. Ernust Navitiz. 

Translated by the Rev. HENry Downton. Crown 8vo, 68. 


«A work of power, perspicuity, and much brightness. . . . These lectures are of great force, will 
bear close investigation, and are very taking in their style.”—Chureh Bells. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. Professor Srantey 
LeaTHEs, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The book contains mueh that is suggestive.” —Christian. 

ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD: A Study from Old Testament History. 
By J. OswaLpD Dykes, D.D. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE MANIFESTO OF THE KING. Comprising ‘‘The Beatitudes of the 
Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Laws of the Kingdom,” and ‘The Relation of the Kingdom to the 
World.” By J. OswaLp Dyxgs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Youums OF FAMILY PRAYERS. By J. Oswatp Drxas, D.D. Crown 

vo, 3s. 6d. 


A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By J. Oswatp Dyrxzs, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Loxpon : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Sraret, W. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


IMMEDIATE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE OR EARLY DEATH. 


THE SUM ASSURED PAYABLE AT AN AGE SPECIFIED, OR AT DEATH IF EARLIER, 


PREMIUMS FOR EACH £100. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.. 





























A At Age 70 or Death. | At Age 60 or Death. | At Age 50 or Death. 
ge. ' ’ ' 
a | ee | See | ee | eee | ee 

s,s «& Yt me 4s. a. La &@ s & & £e2a4# 
20 019 5 118 2 s.8° 7 244 1 9 6 217 9 
21 ze we. 119 3 13 4 2659 110 9 302 
22 ; 8 F 204 ee 2783 112 1 3 210 
23 . 2 a 2. 2 8 1 411 2 810 113 6 3 5 7 
24 ee 2.2 7 159 210 7 115 0 3 8 7 
25 ae 2310 1 6 8 212 4 116 9 3 11 10 
26 L- 2S 36 3 ee 214 3 118 6 315 4 
27 : 2 we 26 6 1 8 8 216 2 20 5 319 1 | 
28 1 4 § 2710 199 218 3 7 2: ¢ 43 3 | 
29 i 29 3 110 9 304 2 410 478 
30 1 510 210 8 112 0 3 2 8 275 412 7 
31 1 6 8 213 3 113 3 3651 210 3 418 0 
32 176 213 10 oe. 2 37 8 213 4 5 4 0 
33 ; os 215 6 116 0 310 5 2 16 10 5610 8 
34 ; &2 217 3 117 6 313 5 3 0 8 618 1 
35 110 2 219 1 119 2 316 8 3 5 2 6 6 8 
36 lll 3 ) a ee S$ 3.4 40 2 310 2 616 4 
37 112 3 33 2 23 0 440 316 1 : ie ee 
38 113 4 354 261 48 0 43 0 8 0 8 
39 i ee | 378 3 7s 412 7 411 1 816 1 
40 1 15 10 310 2 2911 417 5 § O11 914 8 
41 ey ae 3 12 11 212 10 § 31 i ise 
42 118 9 3 15 10 236 1 5 9 3 son 
43 20 § 319 0 219 8 516 2 
44 2223 42 5 33 9 6 40 
45 241 461 3 8 4 612 9 
46 26 2 410 1 fa od 
47 2.9% 414 5 oa ‘es 
48 21010 419 2 
49 218 6 § 44 
50 216 5 56 911 






































The amounts to be saved are-at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them usinvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
Fu. Sum intended for Old Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMPLETE POLICIES. 


Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 

































































| | 5 10 15 20 5 10 25, 20 
Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 
|Age Payments. | Payments. | Payments. | Payments. Age Payments. | Payments. som Payments. 
Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. - Prem, Prem. 
4 eo & s &214 & 414 a @ &® £14 2 bik w 414 a & 
15|615 2}315 6|216 5/2 6 5] 38)}10 610/517 0\4 8 0/313 9 
16|618 0\3 17 2\|217 6|2 7 5/| 39 |1010 7|519 2/4 9 9/315 3 
17|7 010/318 10/218 8|2 8 6] 490 |1014 6|6 1 5/411 6/3 16 10 
18'7 3 8)/4 0 6/3 0 O/2 9 6] 41 |1018 5/6 3 9/413 3/3 18 6 
19|7 6 7\4 2 3|\3 1 3\/210 6] 42/11 2 516 6 2\/415 2/4 0 8 
20'7 9 6/4 311/38 2 6/211 8] 48/11 6 8/6 8 9/417 4/4 2 2 
21|712 41/4 56 61/3 3 9/212 9) 44}1111 2)611 6/419 6/4 4 2 
22|715 0/4 7 2|3 5& 0/213 10) 45 |111510/6 14 4/5 1 9)4 6 4 
| 23|71710/4 8 9\3 6 4/21411|| 46/12 0 7/617 4|/5 4 2/4 8 7 
24'8 010/410 613 7 8/216 0] 47 |12 5 6|7 0 5|5 6 8/41010 
25|8 310/412 313 9 0/217 2) 48|1210 5/7 3 615 9 3/413 3: 
26\'8 7 0|414 0/310 4|218 4] 49 |1215 4|7 6 8|5 12 0/4 1510 
27 | 810 3/415 10)311 8/219 6] 50/13 0 3\7 9 10/5 1411/418 7 
28 | 813 7|417 8|3 13 0|/3 O 8) 51/138 5 5|713 2)518 O15 1 5& 
29|81610)/419 7|3 14 6/3 110] 52/|13810 8|716 91/6 1 2|/5 4 4 
30;9 0 0|5 1 6)3 1511/3 3 O} 68/1316 0/8 O 516 4 515 7 5& 
31/9 3 3\5 3 5|317 4/3 4 3] 54/14 1 5/8 4 0/6 710)510 8 
32|9 6 6/5 5 4|318 9/3 5 6] 55/14 7 0/8 7 8/611 5/514 2 
33'9 9 9/5 7 2/4 O 28 6 9] 56 )1412 9)8 11 8)615 2/518 9 
34/913 0/5 9 0/4 1 8/3 -8 0} 57 141810|8 16 0/619 2/6 2 0 
35| 916 4;511 0/4 3 2/3 9 5] 58/15 5 3\9 O 8|7 3 516 6 3 
36|919 9/513 0/4 4 8/3 10 10] 59 |1512 0/9 510\7 710\|610 9 
37 10 3 3/5 15 0\4 6 3/312 3] 60 |1519 0/9 11 6|712 5/615 6 
EXAMPLE, 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4: 12:3 for ten years, or of 
£2317: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the onexfirst taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 

a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or eight-twentieths of £100. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 





£100 for 2s. 6d. a- Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 , 48.04. _ ,, 700 ,, 148.02. __,, 


800 ,, 66.0d.__,, 1000 ,, 20s.0d,_,, 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 

















LIFE POLICY 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 
Institution. 


BUSINESS reportep sy DIRECTORS ror Tae Year 1883 :— 
New Assurances, £1,041,923; with Premiums, £37,885. 
Claims, £199,109, with £30,620 of Bonus Additions, 
Premiums in year, £454,413.—Total Receipts, £641,496. 

The Realised Funds (increased in the year by £333,383), £4,736,292, 

Only two Offices (both much older) have as large a Fund. 








THE REPORT, after referring to the new Bill, concluded:—“The Drrzcrors 
cordially congratulate their fellow contributors on the prosperous condition of the 
Institution. Its distinctive system is now widely known and appreciated. Dealing 
with the distribution of a surplus arising from exceptionally low premiums, its pro- 
visions necessarily differ in some respects from those which may be suited to higher- 
rated Offices ; but experience and inquiry have tended only to confirm confidence in the - 
principles of the Institution. The popularity of the system is evidenced by the fact 
that, without pressure, New Assurances for more than a Million Sterling have been 
effected in each of the last ten years. The rapid Growth of the Funps, which have 
increased during the last ten years by Two and a Half Millions, sufficiently proves 
the care and success of the Management. The cost at which this large and increasing 
business is conducted was last year under 9 per cent of the Premium Income,” 


The CHarnMan, Mr. C. J. Pearson, Advocate, 
in moving the adoption of the Report, said— 

‘The acquaintance which I have had for 
some years with your Institution, and perhaps 
the fact that this is my last. appearance at the 
Board, may justify me in saying that I believe 
the Institution to have attained a - position 
absolutely impregnable. It seems to me that 
it has attained that happy combination of pro- 
gress and stability which all Institutions, poli- 
tical and other, should aim at. Iam confident 
no other Office can better stand the combined 
tests of principle and experience.” 

The motion was seconded by Professor CossaR 
EwaktT, and unanimously adopted. 





A RESOLUTION, suggesting that a separate 
section should be opened for ToTaL ABSTAINERS, 
was proposed, but negatived by a large majority. 
A StaTEMENT by the Directors in reply bore :— 

‘* It must be kept in view that the advantage 
claimed for Total Abstainers is claimed solely on 
the ground that their lives are (as alleged) more 
than usually good. It happens that this is the 
very principle to which the Scottish Provident , 
already gives practical effect, The argument of 
its founders was that the Surplus should not be 
paid away to those who died early, but reserved 
for those who are proved to have been ‘good 
lives,’ The object aimed at is-thus already at- 
tained by the automatic action of the system.” 


THIS INSTITUTION combines the advantages of Mutual Assurance with moderate 











Premiums. Instead of charging higher rates than are necessary, and afterwards return- 
ing the excess in the shape of periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an assur- 
ance as the Premiums will with safety bear—reserving the whole surplus for those 
Members who have lived long enough to secure the Common Fund from Joes. 

At most ages an Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only— 


the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain ‘ Bonus’ of 20 to 25 per cent. | 


CLAIMS NOW PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 
Copies of the Report, with StaTEMENT of PRINCIPLES, may be had on application, 
EDINBURGH, April 1884. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 8T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. = 














Scottish Provident Institution. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Bingle 

able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. Payments. 


£210 6 | £3 411 
2 11 5 9 
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* Examp.Le.—A person of 80 may thus secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[The non-participating Premiums of other Offices differ very little from these Premiums, 
so that persons who assure with them virtually throw away the prospect of additions 
from the Profits, without any compensating advantage.) 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 : 13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 





LONDON OFFICE: No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, EC. 























ALEX. GARDNER, 
PAISLEY, axp 12 PATERNOSTER- ~~ London. 


Me.nourye : Guo, Rosertsox & Co., ia. 
BuRLIN : Mesers, “A. pu tetgl 
Bostos : f & Co. 


Carg Towns : J, C. Sura, axD 
Darren Bios. & Wacrox, 
Catcurta: Tuacaxn, Sram 








(Mutual) Life Assurance Soctety. 
ESTABLISHED 1816. 


The Whole Profits divided among the Members. 








MAGNITUDE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


Policiesissued, - - £10, 000,000 , Ciaims Paid, - 214,000,000 
Bonus Additions, - 8, 100,000 Accumulated Funds, 8,600,000 
Policies in Force, - 25,500,000 | Annual Revenue, - 1,060,000 
PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS 
Cash Profit for Seven Years, to 3lst Dec., 1580, -. = 1,347,756 
Bonus Additions tor the Seven Years, - - S44 Oe 


This was the LARGEST DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT made by 
any Life Office during the period. It yielded Bonuses from £1 14s. 
to £3 17s. $d. per cent. per annum on the Original Sums Assured, 
according to the duration of the Policies,—facts which clearly prove 

The Intrinsic Value of the Society's Mutual System, and 

The Highly Profitable Character of its Business. 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 
Surrender Values allowed after pay- | Loans granted with a small margin 


ment of one year’s premium. of the fhe Surrender Value. 
Paii-up Policies allowed in lieu of —— Poreign Residence free 
Surrender Values. of charge from the first. 


Most of the Society's Policies 
become Whole-World and Indisputable after the First Five Years. 


THE ATTENTION OF 
Persons desiring to effect LIFE ASSURANCES for the benefit of their 
Families, or in connection with Business Transactions, is called to 
the above Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, which 
show how peculiarly suitable the Society’: Policies are for Family 
Provisions, and for all Trust and Security purposes. 





a 
LONDOV OFFICE, 28 CORNUILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN, — 41 WESTMORELAND ST. BIRMINGHAM, 12 BENNETI’S HILL. 


GL ascow, 114 WEST GEORGE ST. LEEDs, - @L PARK ROW. 
MANCHESTER, 21 ALBERT SQUARE. BRISTOL. - 40 CORN SLREET. 
LIVERPOOL, 48 VASTLE STREET. BELFAST, : 2 HIGH STREET. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 12 GREY STREET. 
- EDINBURGH (Head Office): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


Scottish Widows Fund 
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: | Manufacturers of 7 7 
| UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS, PORTMANTEAUS, TRUNKS, 
| DRESS BASKETS, AND OVERLANDS, 
ALSO, 


HAND AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 








WATERPROOF 
GOODS 
SST0ILYV 
NO'LLYLNAS aud 


Ome 
——s 


| | 
ee. napsacks, Holdatls, & every Travelling Requisite. 





DESKS, DRESSING CASES, FITTED BAGS, AND A 
LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY ARTICLES, 


Pic-Nic Baskets, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Footballs, &c. 








UMBRELLAS RE-COVERED IN ONE HOUR, 











Despatched per Parcel Post to all parts of the Country. 

| GLASSFORD STREET and WILSON STREET, 

8 RENFIELD STREET, 3 
| GLaAsGow. a 





Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, 
Chief Offiee-NORWICH. | —_Seeretary—'T. MUIR GRANT, Esq. 


? 
I ; 
"This Society is one of the Ollest and Wealthiest of the existing ingtitutions, It was insti. 
tated in Aged is purely Mutua/, the » hole Profits ielonsing' to e Members, 
~ Claims have been Paid amounting to upwards of £10 000,000. This sum is exclusive of 
the Policies effected by the AmtcaBLe Society, which ancient ei ami Established ‘by Royal 
Cuarter in the reign of Que-n Anne, wasin 1866 merged by Act of Parliament in the Norwica Union. 
» The Society occupies an exceptionally strong position. At the last Distribation of Profits in 
1881, ont of an Assnrance Find of £1,663,075, a reserve wa« made for Expenses and future Bonuses, 
‘of io less than £429,447, and has since been Jargely increased. ; 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 



































Examples of New Series Bonus Additions as at 30th June, 1881. 
s Duration o Sum Total Premium | Bonus Addition t. 
Polity No.| Age. Policy. < Assured. Paid. : Sum Guat 5 
44.262 23 I year £100 42 5 0 £1 13 10 | 
44,322 25 1 year 1,000 23 6 8 17 2 2 
44.070 35 1 year 200 516 4 310 5. 
42, 24 3 years 200 1315 © 13 0 
aches 34 3Zyears  j 500 4211 3 of 5 5 
42,545 39 3 years | 1,000 7.9 0 & 3 8 
* 41,342 2t 5 years 100 1017 14 7-17 0 
41.718 31 5 years 500 66 211 40.07 
41,496 43 5 years 1.000 |_181 17 6 8 4 0 
_ Branch Ofices—107 SAINT VINCENT ST., GLASGOW, axp 7 COLLINGWOOD ST., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 5 


R. ALEX. GARDNER, Manager for Scotland; and District Manager, North 
of England Branch. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT, | 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR. 
is mamas sate nae Sa 


&. Scotch Tweed 
J). WATERPROOF COATS. 
we). Our Waterproofs being specially Manvfactured at our: 


A. own Works, we can guarantee them as being Thoroughly 
,\ Proof. Samples and Prices Free by Post. = 


aa] CURRIE, THOMSON & C°, 
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_ GLASGOW. 
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48, 45,47 Jamaica Street, === 























